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ACSET warned on place losses IgS miSo"? 


by John O’Leary 

Proposals for the further reducrirm 
of teacher training places were in- 
cluded in the brief given to the 
first meeting of the newly reconsti- 
tuted Advisory Council for the 
Supply mid Education of Teacher* 
this week. 

l-ady Young, Minister of Stare for 
Education, warned members of 
ACSET that they would be asked 
to examine a number of thorny 
nwrrrrs, beginning with the prob- 
lems facing the teacher training 
system. Not the least of these whs 
the prospect that the likely demand 
fir new redrulrs to the profession 
w-ii'lri he below the planned output. 

A background paper on the future Lady Young: "thorny matters 
- of the training system produced by 



other matters, including the balance 
between subjects and shortage areas 
in particular, as “complicated and 
not easily reconcilable The bulk of 


by Peter David 


I ,.;iu was still An announcement this week that 

the decline in school i oils was still [)|e Department of Education and 
to ernne, she said, since, on I v 504,000 Scjcilce p is j nvcs , £in,otJ0 in a 
of the 2.75m places have been lost ™Jo«^ new-study of higher eduea- 
so far. 


s0 « r «..ie , „ , , ■ t turn lias caused ripples of surprise 

Dr Clifford Butler, chairman of in the se | flDt wor i d o[ British eduea- 
ACSET, said after the meeting he t j on p(ylicy rflSe arch. 


hoped the -council . would be able Th dES ‘ announcement comes 

hnilfnr » S?.' a month before Mr Christopher 

19?1 intake to edScal on iouises Pri ^ e * 6 select committee on higher 

education is expected to recommend 


specialize in nunioers, cue nature 01 
tne training system and further edu 
cation training. 


of the training system produced by The National Union of Teachers s i on ed its own study, headed by 

the Department of Education and of whether reenritmeot targets fur carried out its threat to boycott the professor Maurice Kogan, professor 
Science notes that the number of BEd and Post Graduate Certificate first meeung in protest at a decision of government at Brunei University 
places now ■ envisaged appears in Education courses continue to by Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of an( j a f ormer dES official, means 


places now - envisaged appears in Education courses continue tc 
generous in relation to .short and serve a useful purpose, having 
medium term .needs. It. asks for achieved their aim oE carrying oui 
advice on niovos to facilitate a con- the last reduction in training num 


traction of the system. 

.The paper also raises die question 


serve a useful purpose, having State for Education, not to increase t |, e Department. .Is now ex 

achieved their aim oE carrying out the size of its Yapresentotion ou the creinejy unlikely to. respond favour 
the last reduction in training num- council. ably to a request to assist Pvoressoi 

bers. AC SET's new chairman, page 7 Williams’s study, 

Lady Young described these and Leader,, page 31 Professor Williams's is the more 


Talks on Russian merger London needs 

Bristol and Reading iiulverslties are sent and what contractual arrange- 1 <UUt<41 
privately considering merging tholr incuts would be necessary, as well »**/*** «-■„-"**., 9 
•Russian departments. Talk* have as problems of travel have yet to IIlcH^UirCJS ' 
already taken placc.betwecn the two be resolved.. . 

vice chancellors exploring the sug- . At Queen Mary College, London, ' by Ngaio Croquet* 


und the public service* m 
, . , , . politicians and administrate, 

u this week that Professor Kogan'* reZ; 
ot tdiicaumi and expected to last, about nil, 
vest £111,000 in a ami its findings will be nla* 
r of higher eduea- m u receiving group of eunL 
ripples of surprise representatives, acadtmlci , 
Id of British eduea- representative* of the DES. Sit] 
‘rch. mail Liudop, director, of Hid 

lounccment comes Polytechnic, and Dr Harold Sft 
ore Mr Christopher principal of Bulmershe Cdk« 
mmittcc on liighur Higher Education, will |)t *nl 
cted to recommend with the research team, 
a different study, Professor Kogan said thit m 
I readv under way that his project differed from fi 
ition of Professor lessor Williams’s in being i « 
of Lancaster Uni* limited piece of original am i* 
research, where the Ltrefth 
DES has com nils- financed study was iutendtdub 
study, headed by policy analysis based on * i 
:e Kogan, professor of research project* vtii 
t Brunei university already been completed, Hfu 
iBS official, means hoped that his team would bf 
ttqent. is now ex- to contribute to -the Ural 
to respond favour- project. 

: to assist Professor But although -both Profesw 
Hams and Professor, Kogan 
lamg's is tho more expressed their iutendon too 
he two exercises, etc with each other, there ii- 
mini-Robbins ” for evidence of any- detailed pta 
is won au £85,000 marrying the two sum- 
om die Leverhulme detailed programme lor the f 


versity. 

News that the DES has commis- 


ably to a request to assist Professor 
Williams’s study. 

Professor Williams's is tho more 
ambitious ..of the two exercises. 
Hailed as a "mini-Robbins’’ for 
the 1990s, it has won an £85,000 


live il una nun V . r . b • # 1 r 

research grant from the Leverhulme detailed programme lor the l 
Foundation and Is expected to cul- hulme study, unveiled by P" 
minate in a series of policy recotn- Williams In July, made no r 


Bostioa that their Russian staff be * where Atkinson also • proposed a 
shared and commute between the p lie 9big put of Russian, a suggested 
two centres. compromise is that Russian staff 

But a Bristol University spokes- function as now but become techni- 
m-m denied this week tlwt the pro- employed by Hie School of 

posal was under serious; considers-, Slavonic a,M * European Studies. 
tWjii, Ho said the fete btf the Russian Like the majority of universities 
',;d ep aNratent; would not be.cljear tintH'.-; where , £t U, Disposed tp' phase- put 


' .departraitent wOuld not be, clear Until l v wuere , it u, proposea tpi phase; put 
after '« • meeting' scheduled with the ■ : Russlup, JQMC • a<fam»8)cm*. VUE be 
UGC for November. »P this year compared with last 

ss* 1 * D n t -isJi # s , -. n „Tasa ci” " tawjr*! 

(rile % 

strengthened by the appointment of .■ ^ w5»ej£?n 


* W-.WJ.WbI 1. mendntions covering all aspects of to the Kogan project. ■ 

9 higher education policy.. The first ot a serial of 

luGaSUieS ■ The Study under Professor Kogan, . organized around tho Lai 

on the other hand, has the more project is P. la, ]“ ed for 
by Ngaio Crequor limited ahn of discovering the ex- year end will f6cu« on the 

Imperial College has told the Savin- pectations that students, employers market .and higher educjtjoa. 
nerton-Dyer committee on academic and lecturera have about the higher industrialists 
F .»nanU.,Un t n..iu«,-.ih, cxivinaHnn svxrem. Postal surveys jeet include Sir, Michael 


project is planned for Mij 
year and will frtcu* on th* 
market and higher educiMB. 
industrialists taking part In the 


reorganization at London University education system. Postal, surveys fact include Ste Mwmw 
that some smaller schools could lose and interviews are to be aimed at Sir Adrian 
their teaching function and others employers in industry, commerce Bei nil and Sli ALawttir 


bsw 


might be restricted to either under- 7 : ’ 

graduate or graduate teaching. k v" • * 

The 'sdbmfssto'n by Imperihl says {v^ fl'VP^VTltPlVlil 111 
that radical measures are -necessary • -£ » AVI t w3Ui!dlll- ■ Ml 
•at Londou because of its growth in . ’ 

size, complexity and cost. It pro- Y|QV | C1 ll/C 
poses an acceleration of the policy JLIclV LslUkiJ 
of devolution to Increase autonomy 

of schools and rqiducs the central University lecturers and tholr em 
administration of the university.' pldyers Wet-C meeting yesterdnj 


More women 


are 


of devolution to increase autonomy ... . c df 

Singled but Bristol as a university - of schools and reduce the central University lecturers and tholr cm- The treud p f “T n n Uriitcd K 

wliere . rho department . should be administration of the university. . : pldyers wete meeting yesterday graduates fro**!- V 

strengthened tar die appointment of ' f t >a ys .tbit! larger and "more .apparently close to agreement on; a universities to »na* 

, sddUlohal staff, possibly from else ^ viable", school., are already in a new pay deal. ; . / rate . than their . 

. vriieve. It has plans to expand. ’ f&oSua p0,ltion t0 e bfiD i e . fit ft ? n » ■ teR *fr The university auth'orldos aro 1 ' y * ^ 

It suggested tbkt the subject he autonomy. Snta Her ^schools could understood to have mov 

' phased out at, Reading but. this has. MostvLce ^nSlors are oj>bosod be Guaranteed viability bycortcen- their parly calculations t 

.do* far been resisted 'by the univer- • ^y^ e Atk^ tratiug resources on* Ilinited objec could only afford 10 per 

sity. CoHiibdratlOnr .with - Bristol MA^ch^t^^quM^on 60 "! rnSoni ^ . • , . thelf total>y bill In respo. 

.could: be a viable, alter natiye. . • all wit ion in R(fs 9 ?an although^omc Sont^ dflpqrUjtpnts, and perhaps lecturers* oost of living " 

> Oatalied qaitloot of whether the - i ^ on Monday were o 

, proposal * umt|ld 1 - be academically that they arq pot just stubbornly irad^.^ * or three , d#y A,ii° 

,-soued. whether the staff would con-' reei»dmi Jt< 5!v--iM Ce i Jr* ,a “® r case t0 examine their dlfferoi 

rv" T - - - V- — possibly merging wit»h, or absorbing offer has beeu modc to the 

•' ’a -a • f il.: 80 ”‘ a “L Senat e Institutes. whoso leaders believe tbo 

: €NAA docuiiierit starts .a row ; Even if a deal is struck, 


position to- benefit front greater - The ' university authoritios • are 
autonomy. Smaller 'schools could understood to nave moved front 
be guaranteed viability by cortcen- their early calculations that thoy 
tratlug resources on 1 limited objec- CO uld only afford 10 per cent On 
' «vw. ’ ' / • . their total tiay bill in response to the 

Some. de»Rrtmpnt«, and perhaps lecturers' oost of living ” demand. 


this week. . 

Tho figui'os, pwbllenegr 


lecturers' " cost of living " deanand. -v- & 0 ner w m w 

n* Talks .on Monday ware adJpurnaU g 1 “S-* 11 g^iwiS ^ 

; qt to f 0 r three days, to allqw both sides ‘1, 8 Tlds repre*$nu 
® r u? se t0 examine their differences. No In numbers 

sorbing offer ha| bflan.modc to the lectutors, iffiEJS! ^heu woni_ 

: s - whoso leaders believe the unlvorsl- IJj ' n , 0 j gra duaiei 

01 *} e <>[ ries cop afford 18 per cent. ' Tl^ .eoSrf. wlvkll ii 

her^arid Evei1 ** a deolia struck, tho two uSR bohalf ofii 
"r disci aidw.. ihust then meet tbo Govern- Grants Committee, 
r«ilS nient to secure its agrhqment. lhero lota j 0 f graduates IsihJ^ 
waa ali gar this summer at tho dolay QlJte d a 3.8 por coat 
rnlp^nP in the . Government response. The w hi). succossfully quW“ w ": 
h dii-ec. agreement was cut; back 1977-79 period. • V 1 ‘ 

m' have ' roi 5 l?- 6 per cent to . 17 , ppc cent Within this, lncrW*i 
and' itS on Cabinet instructions. substantial-^ rlBes.lrt , 

iuld re.' 1 1 ' 'Leaders of , the Association of Uni- British graduates .“.jL- 
Hbutiita versity Teachers »re sensitive |q any cine; chemical ongoncHT^ 
i tinfve^ suggestion of deJeyl4uid are. eager cal ertgineftring, agricuiiw 
to" The Ior a <v early eettlefieht. They kriov/ • . Wj science, 

that as .winter approaches the uew studies and public *!“"f 


Scottish Correspondent 


number • of critical icomments. he. ,. ' ,?9ch'.a che 
. said, biit ' denied rumdufs • tlvat. ,tbe a school vvouid l 
j-. ‘ r.cport -had-, been held life* because “® n 88 qhunge 
, tbe Ytsitimt party had been- uhable been 1 made ; in 


the smaller, multi -subject ’ sdiopl* 
might be phased but altogether' and 
their roles developed as inter .disci: 
pi 1 nary centres . . , and as: residen- 
tial colleges for s.taff and. students. 

' • Srtch'.a change in. die role of 


pr*irt£rt Ii ft/ ™i?S in the . Government response.; The 

«AiSS«aBB5»9!a 




'At 


i-.tlmrtoptanCi, 


' «ty . In; a 'form different : to -the £ar an ***)* settlement. 1 They krtov/ ■ a »;y science,- dusui 
presint but n 0 less enriching and thSt us wipter approaches the new s^dies^ai^ public 
■rewar dTjig.’ 1 • e ‘single-figure pay target for, the 1 " Forty four 

\ r^Perial aide isays. there should public setter vtllliigurB increasingly ? s Ubj« 

be limits oh the number ahd size w Govei;nnieuf thinking. ... -i ahd tecnnolOgy-aM^^ IW . 

of schools a\td numbdrs df stiidents 6 ^ becomiog Increasing] y edn- they 

^ does ' cernbd the 'delay 1 ,, -;genefQl. sec- overall > 

Sppper said; . s^jecM^.tbe^^Si 
^6itrabhl^ri4Tr^ .1 1 • v cenuof 

kM&mMSS R»“M(“eban«»ses 


distday atOU 


•v factual . Accuracy, 1 And added. i.til»at. the uchdemii : 
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Engineers’ opposition could Middle East 
stop Sir Keith’s compromise conflict hits 



by Robin McKie 
Science Correspoiident 

Mounting opposition in the engi- 
neering profession is threatening 
die future of the proposed- engineer- 
jug authority, Lhe compromise 
chartered .body which Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Industry Secretary, has 
called for as his response to Lite 
recommend at to as of the Flnnistan 
re|»rt. 

On the eve of the special con- 
ference to discuss the report’s edu- 
carional proposals, one of Britain's 
leading engineering Institutions — 
rite Institution of Electrical Engl- 
neers— has been forced to call a 
special general meeting' to hear- 
attacks on Us leaders for accepting 
Sir Keith’s proposals. This move 
it being made despite the Industry 
Secretary’s warning that failure to 
igree about his department's draft 
proposals for rite authority may 
result, in his postponing -its 
establishment Indefinitely. 

Labour MP Mr Arthur Palmer, 
the IEE member -who has led the 
(ill for Ihq meeting, said he was 
odt worried about tHid" threat > 
‘’Since I think that this proposed 
authority Is Worse than useless, I 


would be quite glad to See it go ". 

Mr Palmer said a poll had shown 
that 92 per cent of IEE members 
were in favour of a statutory, power- 
ful engineering authority backed. by 
Parliamentary powers as recom- 
mended by Sir Monty Finniston's 
committee of inquiry, it had always 
been IEE policy to support this 
view, but without consultation the 
secretary and the president of the 
Institution recently backed Sir 
Keith’s alternative plan for a much 
weaker body, responsible to the 
Privy Council, to act as " a Focal 
point” in Lite regulation of the 
engineering profession. 

This was described as " feeble and 
inept" by Mr Palmer, who added 
that he believed that a private mem- 
-ber’s Bill could be brought in the 
next Parliamentary session to re- 
introduce the Finniston plan. 

Other group* have complained 
that Sir Keith has demanded too 
brief a timetable in which to 
respond, to -the authority’s draft 
charter- plans by October 15 and 
others, such as Sir Terence Beckett, 
new leader of the Confederation of 
British Industry, are knoWn to 
remain strong advocates of the 
original Finniston plan. 


A further threat to the new 
authority, even if established, Is 
likely to come from the existing 
engineering regulatory - body, the 
Council of 'Engineering Institutions, 
which would have to cede its char- 
tered powers to the new body, if 
it was to operate as Sir Keith pro- 
poses. 

This is unlikely to happen without 
a struggle and plans have now been 
prepared by the CEI which would 
allow them to retain a great deal 
of control of engineering registra- 
tion and to possitBy take over much 
of the operations of the proposed 
engineering authority. 

The controversy is likely to dis- 
tract much of the debate at next 
week’s conference which is being 
held on October 15 and 16 to dis- 
cuss engineering education and 
training in the light of the Finni- 
ston report. A total of 400 delegates 
Will discuss a variety of issues at 
the conference, to be held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
Great George Street, London SW1, 
including problems of accrediting 
university courses, encourngiiig 
young people to take up engineering 
and continuing professional com- 
petence during an engineer's career. 


university 

by Peter David 

Exeter University has angrily 
denied allegations that the sub- 
stantial gifts it receives from Arab 
states have resulted in Israeli aca- 
demics being borred from a uni- 
versity symposium on Saudi Arabia. 

In o letter last week to Lord 
Jaimer, president of the Zionist 
Federation of Great Britain, Dr 
Harry Kay, rhc. vice chancellor, 
.accuses the federation of compound- 
ing the allegations, which were 
wholly untrue. 

,,.“As an academic of over 30 
ears' standing who has always en- 
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Fall in recruitment puts 
BEd’s future in danger 


by HatVicia $antinelli 

The- whole future of the BEd in 
the publtq sector may be at; stake 
with the recruitment to courses, par- . 
tkulariy in polytechnics, showing a 
shortfall of some 47 per cent, 
although Postgraduate Certificate of 
Education quotas appear, in most 
cases to be above target. 

• In a sample survey of 36 Institu- 
: this week, BEd 


WdffiU H^oelatloq, whitjh also 
tojHcs such as the library, 
,?v ? dt PL' radio ; statipu and tlw. 
Jiaiqoy ftjhfrg informs- .students 
wires 'typei’ofihallucetfoganlc 
*w\-Y found '• OR' .campus, 
*: U- Sdv|ses; '-against using 

s Ufa ’-bo ok, ban make 
xed,: euhhbKd and 
oUglits'aVef o.ftett 
f ■paranoia, 


s. abbs’, not 


i rts telbvi 


national quota of 10,000 places will 
be more than hq|f wet. Most insti- 
tutions- claimed , to be exceeding 
their, quota for -the PGCE. 

,/Of 'll polytechnics surveyed, at 
least foqr, had pot reached even half 
their quota. Among the most badly 
affected Sre Portsmouth with 33 per 
cent; Newcastle 35 per cent and 
Manchester and Leicester with 44 
and )42 per cent take up respect- 
ivelyt Ih spine of these cases there r 
are extenuating circumstances such 
as the introduction ,of riew courses-. 
However, at Trent, Leeds, Sunder--'* 
land and' Thames polytechnics, the 
gverqge take up is- more like 60 
per cent- ■ • • ■ .- 

. Collages, 1 bay*., fared / slightly 
better. Of the 25 surveyed, none fails 
below half. its target arid some like. 
Avery Hill, 'Ripon St John, Homer- 


ton, Rolle, and Bedford colleges 
claim a. 100 per cent take' up. Worst 
affected were Derby Ldiisaaic, with 
57 per cent St Mark and St John 
with 56 per cent and La Salute 
Union College with 50 per cent, 
These poor figures inay eventually 
lead to the demise of the BEd In 
favour of the PGCE— a matter which 
the Advisory Committee -for the 
Supply and 'Education of Teachers 
is due to consider. This, might he 


BEd courses in universities with 
outstanding examples such as 
Exeter where there .were 1200 appli- 
cations for 115 places and. -where 
there is n strong bias in the shortage 
subjects, particularly- in mathe- 
matics. 

The main reason for die shortfall 
is assigned by. most institutions to 
the new university entrance require 
ments for all* teacher tra 
courses with 1 the. addition of Eoglis 


.tills-. y pat. • The .need for Maths -O 
-level woiild-'fleenv'to bfe one. rtf' rile 
mai n : reason? iof the . shortfall let 
recruitment. Other ■ disadvantages 
have undoubtedly been tile bad 
image of , the teaching profession 

cheated % fhe lack of jobs and sur- 
plus Of teachers, and.; fa’ some cases 
' . a , . continued op back page 
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'tr diversity lecturers’ ’'leaders hkve 'to f *e CVOP p rotes thig gt the'atu'dy* 
Warned the;'. vice-chancellors •• that. /.• ^ & Bad ^nOUgli for tenure'— 


colleagues, ( have to express my 
sense of disappointment that an 
orchestrated attack of this kind 
should be launched in this fashion. 
A racialist issue has been manu- 
factured on the basis of a mislead- 
ing press report without any 
attempt to ascertain the facts," the 
fatter says. 

Dr Kay’s letter follows a letter 
from Lord Jon ner expressing " deep 
concern ’’ at reports that Israeli 
experts had been refused permis- 
sion to attend a summer symposium. 


Arab Gulf Studies, which receives 
extensive financial support from 
the Arab States and from oil coni; 
pfaies. Tiie kingdom of' _ Dubai 
recently gave . the university 
£750,000 towards a new library. 
...Lord J a Oner’s 1 letter called for 
dn ossurance front Exeter that its 
.receipt of Arab funds would not 
result in discrimination against 
Israelis or Jews. : ■ * • . 

" When financial contributions to 
a university's research activities are 
conditional -on prejudice,: then 

academic integrity — which is the 
pride - of Britain’s academic com- 
inunlty— -is in. mortal danger,” sqid 
the letter. 

' “Prejudice against Israelis could 
easily be fallowed by prejudice 
against Jews in general or indeed 
against many others on the grounds 
of veligion or ethnic origin." 

The letter draws attention to the 
many British foundations -■ which 
assise universities in Britain, some of 
which were set up by Jeuw* " Never 
have these funds exercised any dis- 
crimination ns has apparently been 
the case with (thill conference.” 

B6th. Dr Kay and Dr M. .A. 
'Shaba an, riie director rtf'tne .ceptre, 
have denied that Israeli academics 
'Were excluded faiirn the symposium, 
ottbrtddd: W " thrt Saudi prince 
AhdUllali Ben Feisal,' for political 
reasons. 

■' Although the university admits 
that at .least- cine Israeli scholar was 
prevented from attending, ilia sym- 
posium as an observer, it maintains 
tliht .this was only bqCrtrise the sym- 
posium was a sn?nll one to which 
participants bad been invited; on. the. 

•V : .*' continued on tm^k pfigci; 


“ So much glory, so much 
shame ** — Anthony 
Quinton reconsiders 
Macaulay's famous 
judgment on Bacon,? 


Philanthropic Foundatioana 
Richard Bourne discusses 
the growing influence of 
British Foundations, 8, 
and Tom Mullaney 
reports on the mood of 
reassessment among their 
American cousins. 9 


Wyndham Lewis 
A. D. Moody reviews three 
new studies of the painter 
and writer, Wyndham 
Lewis,! 0 


Scientists and politics 
Clive Cookson reports 
from Washington on the 
role science is playing in 
the American presidential 
campaign, 25 


Sociology books ? . 
Theology, nursery schools. 
Royal Commissions, and 
housing are among the 
subjects of new bopks oti 
sociology, 13-18, 


A Christian- in Israel /. 
B^imy.Morristalks tptfie . • 
Dominican whph^s 
become head of the ■ • 
Hebrew University's 
department of philosophy. 


- *’■ AaEfiveu ' OT iHv repuiL put Ulfl hi , 

■sWttfiW THUS that- rite vicetdiartcM- Mr Sapper Wi'ftfa. ; ■';* , 

lors ; havb. decided to eipba* on gr . ^ ' . vtce-cboitcellors ' 

drttalled study of the know almost, instinctively, 

til Ane -nF . tenure, as* -part ot.. nieir. < nni>: n?' ' thi4 haste' 




New : columnist 

Dc George Rainaford, nrealdeqt of 
Kalamazoo. College in Michigan, Is 
fa succeed Dr Steven Mullet* as The 
.THGS'a regular columnist from -the 
United States. Hip 'first, colunuj on 
(rigfier education and the draft, 
appears on page 27.. - 
■ Dr Ralnafaud, who i8 52, has bertri 

B Resident of Kalamazoo- siflce 1972,'. 

e 1 Is a historian arid krtmedlate 
pasttchafrmPtL.of the. NatlotuI 
elation aB<Ittdlirpe!tttfafltK2olteffe» ind( 
•tiriVorritlettlHe^mietrthaiiydttt! attb«j ; 


North - Axherican uews • 


Overseas news i 


Science ; books 
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UCL refuses to bow to cuts 


by Peter David 

One of London University’s biggest 
colleges has said that it would apply 
for direct financial control from 
the University Grams Commie tee if 
flit; alternative were to bow to en- 
forced “ rationalizations ".within the 
university as a whole. 

Sir Janies LightluM, provost of 
University College London (UCL) 
has written to the Dyer committee 
nn academic organization explmn- 
jnu why Itis college is compelled to 
give? a " totally negniive ” response 
to the quest for radical economics. 

He any?: ‘‘UCL has no intention 
of moving beyond the very valuable 


of moving beyond me very vumumc 
unii. fruitful cooperation within the 
' university that already exists to- 
wards some possibly illuso'iV objec- 
tive pi achieving questionable sav- 
tnkedvers, 
so-called 
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British Council takes 
over foreign aid body 


by John O'Leary 

Months of speculation about the 
future of the Government’s Elm 
programme of sub degree projects 
abroad was ended this week with 
die sfiiionneeiMejiL that the llriiki 
Council would take over the work 
nf the Technical Ed neat inn and 
Training OrgunisJlinit for Overseas 
Countries. .... 


education, industrial training, h m, 
administration, management Zi 
opinent and agricultural eduohL 
mid training, was thought bi Si 
1 en in duplicate existing pro^j,! 
Liu he left open whether to hi 
its work together or split it h«J? 
OH A and the British CmxP 

An 01) A statement this weekii' 
that Mr Marten's decision rellaw 
the value placed on keepiM* 


V Mr Neil Marten. Minister for .ft** 

Overseas Development, juimI linn the . ^1!. f J g. °L** 

transfer of TETOC’s work would ft* "3 “ iff ^.BSR 

,«k. pl.ee in April 1981. 1 he ons;....; ',i vi 


jngR through mergers, takeovers, 
exchanges or other so-called 
* rationalization , 

Sir James ulso warns rhat if the 
university is worried about f undine 
a college determined to retain nil 
its departments and courses, UCL 
would npply for direct UGC fund- 
ing. "There is no doubt that such 
it proposal would be acceptable to 
'UGC the letter adds. 

UCL’s submission to the Dyer 
conunirtce, which Is attempting to 
produce “largo financial savings 
through rationalization of the uni- 
versity’s academic activities, follows 
the pattern of responses from most 
colleges. . , 


Sir Peter Swimierton-Dyer : 
“large savings" the target. 


Sir James Liglithll! : “no weak 
departments." 


i hat transfer to direct UGC funding and that none ot its research is 
would he a step taken reluct an tiy. duplicated elsewhere in a way out 
•' UCL wishes to pay warm tribute of line with the national university 
to the excel lent - way in' which its system as a whole, 
finances arc at present processed. Westfield criticizes the Dyer 
through the Court Department ; committee for. p/tying insufficient 
indeed, we are not raising any attention 'to existing intercollegiate 
objection nt all to those- present cooperation, and doubts whether 
arrangements. • ., significant savings would accrue 

“ It is only if •• the university frr»m course amalgamations. 

£3& i'w.Jr'ta-SiS $S£ £ But another o[ the iinall co.leacg 

S2SE1"- S^SSS.'" ffttES 


zittion, which is wholly controlled 
and funded by the Overseas 
Development Administration at pre- 
sent. was singled nut for abolition 
by Sir Leo Pliatzky in his White 
Paper oil quangos. _ „ 

At first, only tlie TETOC Com- 
pany will be taken over, full integra- 
tion with the Council following 
when circumstances permit. The SO 
staff will then move into British 
Council premises. 

The organization, which supports 
development projects in technical 


Stone Age of 
OU scientists 


savings" would result from a* 
takeover. 

TETOC’s annual report, ako pi 
lishi?d this week, showed that it bv. i 
arranged 1,143 attachments k ‘ 


foreign trainees with British lndu-1 
try. In addition, the oraaohaiiMj 
has supported a number of projecui 


involving work ubroad - by 
academics. 

A mu mil Report 1979-80, mfoiloHi 
free of charge from the Librerin, 
TETOC, Dticre House , 17-19 [tart 
Street, London, SW1. 


‘No-nuke’ tout 
launched 


plines ", Nor does the university 
have space to accommodate any de- 
portments transferred from other 
schools. , . „ „ 

The London School of Economics, 
King’s College, the Institute or 
Education, Bedford and Westfield 
have made similar comments. 
Imperial College has proposed 
radical changes within the univer- 
. sity, but declined to nominate any 
. ,.of ,its own CQurses for transfer.- , 

• -In his submission, Sir James says 


UCL’s only proposal for amnlga- tures and strengths of each college They aie developing the idea that a nuclear energy programme, 
mition is a possible takeover of the and institution were accentuated, a hole m the ground 16 square Student unions will he as 
nearby School of Slavonic and East The desire to cover a wide range of metres and four metres deep, filled investigate and report on a 

n J n . or v __ . ...1 J L-. L. .... u.Mi n^khlaa ami AnuPrPrl With hpflt- rfl rrlpH mlf (HI ItlPJl 


European Studies. But Sir James subjects by each college in our view with pebbles and covered with heat- 
says this would depend on the depresses standards and increases collecting solar panels, will neat 
proposal being acceptable to the costs. . I the average home all year round, 

academic staff involved. The college savs that its integrated 


uiuNujai u^ius ,u iiiw mi.i* . , TT ’ . , , - , . • 

academic staff involved. The college says that its integrated The device could be covered' with 

Westfield College has also made science faculty is one of the biggest water and made to look like a 

public its response to the Dyer in the university but is relatively 8 :, ™ en g 0 *™- - . ThH j 

committee this week. It says that understaffed. It suggests smaller ^ Dr Bal h atl 2 on S,. Tjjjl 

all its existing disciplines are vital departments elsewhere could be Oreszyczyn dug the 

to the school's academic well-being closed and their, staff transferred. prototype, code-named • 


Student unions will be asked « 
investigate and report on «r * 
search carried out on their n» 
puses for the nuclear industry, » 
to send members to tus P*» 
rallies later this month in Glwgu 
and London. , 

Opposition to nuclear energy “ 
been growing steadily in tne w 
few months, and it is now feltiw 


prototype, code-named Prometheus, anti-nuclear’ protests could bea« 
iu the grounds of the OU campus at the major issue on tampusis W,m 


Rent strikes 
anticipated 
,at colleges 

.j by Paul Flather 

i [Student unions at a numbdr of col- 
lege^ > imd universities are gearing 
up to ran rent strikes an.d Catering 
■ ’boycotts in protest ‘ against ; new 
", , charges for : meals and accommoda- 
tion which far outstrip the Increase 
, in the student grant' this year of 34.7 
. . pet cent. 1 • 

• . •' fittidehtii : at’ Kent ■ University, 

. .where hall charges for traditional 
■ boarding facilities dp 24 pet*- 
’ i cent, have already voted fot a rani | 
.. i Strike. .• 

I At Kingston Polytechnic, . where 1 
rents were Increased by 3p per 'cent, 

■' i the student union is planning to 
. renew a r£nt strike begun Jas( April- . 
• • ; Court .sumhionSeij' ware sent ’to 134 • 


courses 6 too 


narrow 


Bridging courses ..are not succeeding 
ip : ’cnangi ng-'wqmen’s attitudes to- 
wards, studying or career choices. 


sajfe a report commissioned by the' 
Further Education Unit of thfc 
Department of Education and 
Scfenqe’.to be published next week. 

"A major drawback' of some 
bridging courses appears to be the. 
narrowness, of ’ the curriculum 
offered with the result that women 
student? are 'often not sufficiently 
Informed or prepared for ■ the fun 
rapgc .of study and job opportuni- 
ties which exists ", say Dir Sheila 
Stoney and Ms Margaret Reid of 
the National Foundation for Educfl-. 


■ Milton Keynes. A mini version, able 
la heat only one room, it will be 
inonitovod for its heat trapping and 
holding capacity for three years. 

... i said , . . u h i dug 

Prometheus in my back garden now 
. ii would cost £5,000 to £6,000 to in- 
stall but its running costs would be 
spread over 50 years and are so low 
that the totnl cost oyer that period 
would be' less then gas-fired central 
heating." . ' : 

Prometheus differs from conven- 
tional solar heat systems in being 
built ns an integrated system. 


included a questionnaire, filled in 
by 174 student!, which- slid wed thai 
54 per cent were ‘ip their 30s,' 40 

f ier cent had a part-time or full-time 
ob, 74 per cent had some kind of 
qualification/ while .some 29. per 
ceil had redelved sdme form of 
further or higher education. The 

majority hoped that bridging — . r — - - - - 

SHE" tofurther study Government plans to close Hamilton 
rather than jobs. , . College o( fc ducat io n have been 

. In its recommendations to help attacked by the General Teaching 


The speaking tour, said to jj ** 
largest ever uridert akea. , A. ”Kl 
by the National Union 
and organized by Student! Again* 
Nuclear Energy. . ., 

' To coincide with the Mar, »* 
has produced u 34-page pa^ 
Ami-Nuclear Now . . . Or 
as a comparative guide. Id “f** 
power. 

* SOp plus poit and 'JJ 
Students Against . Nude* **** 
9 Poland Street, London in* 


rather than jobs. 

. lu lls recommendations to help 
improve the. participation of women, 
the report suggests the provision of 
a. more widely-based curriculum of 


Scots protest o^er college closure :f. 

Government plans to close Hamilton " Lanarkshire was 
College of Education have been °f thew arw , W* ^ 

attadked by the General Teaching ell In n tetter dosurTa 

Council for Scotland. ■ ify* Vn-K^fMttraitan 

The. council, which, advises the Hamilton College °f Ed ^ 


Stoney and Ms Margaret Reid of subjects, .within bridging courses, 
the National Foundation for EducS:. including, science and technology 
tiotuil Research, authors of the topics. presented In a more itnegi- 


report. 

The report is based on 12 case, 
studies Including a variety of bridg- 


native manner. . 

These developments should be 
supported by a Wider range of col- 


students durlna^thai surtuner vaea- courses SUch as Return to Work, lege resources. In addition students teacher training sh 
tion to oav relit still owina : . - •; Return to .Study, and New Oppoq- - should be given more' help with including the impot 
’ S-The. union is planning series lu,tltles . far Women .courses. It study difflcuTties. • . . in areas of tradltloi 


-' . fimd-raisibg events to help. moe(. 
students? 1^ legal . costs rather than 1 
.pay fin mediately. The Polytechnic 
- ■ . j of Control London decided this 
1 week to continue a tent ''Strike 
. =1 begup ^wo /years ago. Students are 
■ ^paying residence costs qt'the 1977-78 


attacKcd oy ttie uenerm lencmng *’1 ," d clasurq 

Council for Scotland. ■ iwy* V*?i-E°if 0 Fducatio« 

The. council, which, advises the Hamilton College 1 of Edw “ . 4 

Scottish Secretary on supply, itself advorsuly affcCt 11 ! , ^ 
came, under fire In March when it teachers ? allege d 

recommended that some colleges be ally the existence or . 

closed, beginning with tho smaller education In 
ones, ivbile reitf firming this advice, experienced prolonged 
the GTC adds that alf the criteria boon highly beneficial to ; 
it mentioned for the provision of m that area. , 

teacher training should be noted, A rallv a 8* lnB f „ 'J flwt 
including the importance of ensue- closures is to be neia^j 
In areas of -traditional shortage. day at Hamilton college. ^ — 


cent^uthets'daihgthesmneirtclude 


3 governors "n 

ot 

ed;, and aup- 

rtaiti ■^‘'.the-Vnerae 

r. 

13' d8tys later. 

jd- 'set bp a siibco 
letfva reallocatiot 

M 
1 • 

ml t tee - lb ton - 
Of duties . for 

ofessor Snaith, .- 

wl 

ho was later 

nmioned to. 'a m 
ded op a . day he 

,e« 

hi 

(ting at short 
id arrajnged . to 


acadflinic 'yeaco Thfr NU.S - fiays. the 


■:.jddclsl(tn ; In, 


. !’l ■j'Whdlug' the' Standard of -llvi^; jof lcctuder jin hia: own 

.i.r. , ^v i ':;! stu ^® rtts 'v’ ■ refiiBed.'iA CeW vyefl 

The. NPS . is' also ■ oreaqizing n Hoary - proceedings 
• , : ; . weelt of ectfqri agsipst h&fiec’ catef - -- against him. For! fail 

. . ing cbarfles whlch will affect: a mil- Adequate HnD -qubt 


Wonting and said his ,perf 
would be monitored for fix 
:'j.The.';' judgnteftt ! ; ;aqW., 1' ' 

effectively put- Hadley, <m ■ „ , 
jw that ; be : wdls being ;trea 
t hdug n ir ajr "adverse disripltnaiy 
ing had peep made j&gaiust 
Tfiji - we# j h/aecfougr breach of. 
contractual . . rights ; nod, since 
accepted jf he, repbaiatipn of- his 
-traCt wStilirL a reafeCmabla flmfi 


v inc nv- 

Mf BiH 


They see the piergf n r 



' ‘Zian stupeptsjgbmg. :to college, tills and. for, lack: of ; leudersbip. ..Thfe' .Jbeirwa' hBddJ- Ihto .tfae-lgdu] 

; - :-;AdMt'thn.-:-' i:.:' 'V. •=: ■■■■ I IriBudsl found “no .^rsubfiUhce’? busibesg adnijhlstratibn,’ ' This' r 

!•"( ; ’flte union ia calUng rin.snidertbS in the allegarums abopt' the H«D,i approvad l hy^the■;deyCl^jnlrtertt 
■ - * 1 1 ..,jn •: • Engumu .' .and: 'Wales’; to /..-hold and hold thdf the leadership. qUoad- . mit ftee -Jh FebfUiu^y on '.fhc jsasl 
- <» fwing-: jqoycoltjs,-.! debo£es>c wtfrir tipn was sub^tadijally 

1 1 ^ ttUl clej -fpBJ- agsipatr He tH ,,;norabg^od^4WP^ l ’i 
■ dravl Wp , psUitons; during Cfctdher. pcjly tcclmicfs: failure, to foLuW th^se ! Snatch Ih^ists •r u “‘’ v " 1 - 
: -.2^*.;^ ’ cleiroic: . phnn 


/.during . Qptober I ptjly LpcljnlcHs : failure, to folJuW jh^se ! Srijiich [ tb^sts ;'r uLi ' v - ■- 1 - 
; T;;v f-- Vpi?'\*e»de : d:* 1 fQ;. Tebaf ^le': ' claws. . J.jplpn 
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Chairman forced to bridge pay talks gap staff secure 


by David J o-bi) ins 

Diversity lecturers and their cm- 
doeers have failed to reach agree- 
ment on a new proposed pay deal 
despite three hours of talks late 

^ The 6 B®P between the two sides 
oroved unbridgeable, and for the 
first time in the 10-year history of 
Hte two-stage negotiating machinery, 
the independent chairman of Com- 
mittee A, Sir Alexander Johnson, 
was Forced to reach a decision him- 

M ge is forwarding proposals to rite 
Department of Education and 
Science for a 13 per cent Increase 


payable from October 1. The lec- 
turers had demanded a “ cost of 
living" increase while the universi- 
ties initially suggested they could 
BtFord only 10 per cent. 

The new proposal now has to be 
considered in Committee B, in 
which DES officials will give the 
Government’s response to represen- 
tatives of the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers and the University 
Authorities Panel- 
. The three-month delay in conven- 
ing a meeting pf Committee B 
caused anger earlier this summer, 
and lecturers’ leaders want a more 
speedy response front [lie Govern- 
ment this time. 


Cash threat to growth 
of teaching companies 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

First-class proposals to set up new 
teaching companies, which link 
nuuufacturlng industry with univer- 
sities and polytechnics, are being 
threatened by the unexpected suc- 
cess of the scheme. 

A total of 18 new proposals to 
establish companies have been, re- 
ceived recently by the directorate of 
the scheme, which is jointly funded 
by the Department of Industry and 
the Science Research Council. To set 
these up would cause severe cash 
problems for there are already 30 
teaching companies in existence, 
although original plans only en- 
visaged 20 oeing established by 

To implement these additional pro- 
jects would odd £2.5tq over the next 
three years to the. scheme’s already 
strained El.Sm annual budget. Yet 
all 18 applications are considered 
as excellent prospects by the direc- 
torate which is likely to attempt to 
delay introducing some new com- 
panies and to cut runditig for others. 

At present a strategy review., is 
being sot up by . the Dol and the 
SRC which will attempt to highlight 
alternative sources of finance For 
{he scheme, Including possible 
increased revenue' from industry, 
involvement of charitable oraaniza- 
tloiu and funding from individual- 
universities. 


‘ Cynical ’ attitude attacked 


Government's attitude to the 
“ueatioB of handicapped students 
Mil described this week as “inade- 
qu ate and cynical” by the National 
Associatiou ; of Teachers in Further 
■»aa Higher Education, . It said the 
recent response to 
u.‘j l i OC ' t Committee report otv 
£}■ “Md [capped will do nothing to 
■P«p diose with special needs. 
p„ *** ««odatton regards iho 
1 te lemon t that large 
or l o£ further education 
fl, ‘ i*®* 1 rtl03e in special 
■’entnnH!t • "P 1 Possible in present 

MM? m c j r W Al 4tonces ps showing 
and .for exisring needs 

isoo» . readiness to 

Jpicint 1 " 6 difficulties of those with 


" As an independent person has 
ruled 13 per cent to .be the appro- 
priate amount, we would expect the 
DES not to engage jn delays as on 
i ha previous occasion,*’ AUT general 
secretary, Mr Laurie Sapper, said. 

They are also keen to make clear 
that they regard their current claim 
to be at the tail-end of the current 
pay round and not at the beginning 
of the new one, which is likely to 
result in a single-figure norm for 
the public sector. 

** The DES must recognize that 
this settlement, the last one in the 
1980-81 cash limit round, should be 
agreed forthwith," Mr Sapper added. 

The 19.6 per cent provisional 


m - *• 


New sources of finance are con- 
sidered an urgent priority because 
the success of the teaching com- 
pony scheme, which was launched 
In 1977, has caught those involved 
by surprise. *' We keep getting more 
-and more applications and it has 
frightened the lives out of us", said 
one SRC official involved with the 
project. 

Academics find the companies 
useful in providing industrial out- 
puts for their research and students, 
while industrialists gain through 
inputs of specialist expertise. The 
organizers arc therefore reluctant 
to reject any of the recent pro- 
posals which are considered a 
strong mix of top, large companies 
with consortia of small ones, as well 
involving both universities and poly- 
technics. 

.If all new .proposals were 
adopted, however, the present three- 
man teaching company directorate 
would also have to be expanded to 
cope with the extra bureaucratic 
commitment, which would also 
require more finance. 

. In recent months, the Department 
of Jndustry warned rfiat It might 
be able to provide it a 50 per cent 
share of El.5hi annual budget and 
although there are now signs that 
it may relent, funding problems are 
still likely to hamper the expansion 
•of what lias proved to be n sur- 
prisingly successful innovation. 


agreement reached In Committee 
A earlier this summer was cut back 
iu Committee B to an average of 
17 per cent on Cabinet instructions. 

Leaders of the 31,00(1 manual and 
ancillary workers in the universi- 
ties will be meeting soon to draw up 
their new pay claim. 

Secretary of the trade union side 
of the central cOuucil for non- 
teaching staffs- in the universities, 
Mr Rodney Bickerstaffe, said : “ The 
local authority employers have 
talked about single figures. 

“Speaking on behalf of the man- 
ual unions in the universities, there 
is absolutely no way a single figure 
settlement would be accepted.” 


further education opportunities for 
this group is shortsighted bearing 
in iniud die financial self sufficiency 
that these, opportunities will bring 
in later life." 

A survey undertaken by the asso- 
ciation two years ago revealed thaL 
very few colleges had special pro- 
vision for handicapped students and 
that even where some provision was 
mode this was usually of a very low 
level. A -Government refusal ro' 
spend more money could lead to a 
worsening of facilities for handi- 
capped students. 

The association wonts the Govern- 
ment to adopt the recommendation 
its the Warnock report caliipg for 


^ *tenis unaer persuasion , 

authority' leaders Speaking on ■ tho BBC Dr 
Nation^, [r£ 2! . * weight behind the Rhodes Boysun, the. higher edu- 
ttfltiuizn. bvwl ref , tS n cationr under-secretary; said the 

L^^”uU^?tS«SrS Government was ' concerned about 
Wants .university college the number -of parents who fail to 
■'.•■ top 'up their, children’s grants. 

^^8 toftliq educa- ' About > 60. per cent of students 


from their parents. ►•Some seven 
to would oblige them -per/ cent of parents made: no fpn-/ 

• — p'- .jfefulL pavmenf*: ■■ ■.' triburion at Si. ■ - ■ v l)l ' ' . ‘ 
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Poly director retires 
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PCL passes the million mark 


The Polytechnic of Central London 
tills week celebrated passing the 
Elm mark in outside funding of 
research with a reception and the 
publlcatou of its third quadrennial 
research report, Research BO. 

Grants to the polytechnic have 
risen steadily during the last 10 
years. 

Punding has come from home and 
abroad, including the Anglo-Gcnnan 
Foundation and the European Com- 


OU applicant 
withdraws 
after inquiry 

by Peter David 

After three months of constitutional 
dispute the council of the Open 
University lias bowed to pressure 
from the university senate to 
readvertise for a new secretary to 
replace Mr Christodolou. 

The job was offered three months 
ago to Mr S. R- Boswortli, registrar 


rr.iTiif7r7: ■h.hvhV 


by the OU senate on the grounds 
that the senate — which is respons- 
ible’ for ecodemic policy --had not 
been consulted early enough. 

In a statement today the OU said 
that Mr Boswortli had withdrawn 
his application. The council would 
be suggesting a new selection pro- 
cedure under which the post would 
be readvertised. 

“ The council of the Open Univer- 
sity has accepted senate’s view 
that there hBO pot been enough 
consultation .yrlth senate on the 
appointment of' a university sec re* 
tary V, the statement. said. L -C . 

: “It r has therefore . recommended 
that .thg rpoat be i readvertised aud 
that a nine-person selectipn cqpiluit- 
iee be , formed with foqr persons 
appointed by, senate, four ; by the 
council, with, . S .chairman to. be 
appointed by 1 the. council. 

.“It i$ the university’s .normal 
liolic/iiot to comnietit on individual 
candidates for , university posts, but 
Mr.: Bosivbrth, who was originally 
nominated for a post. ha$ agreed, 
to oyr confirming that he., has 
decided to withdraw,. ; ' . 

.‘tThe Open .University,, council 
wishes to jnake it cleap .that the 
proposal to readvertise arises solely 


vrlirt hag beati. leading such council campalgns as 
' .vtechrilc fof , t bd fight' against smoking. . 

rtui - V] oyd ^as Oxford University, 

>% tbUdiqei . best ’time of Ae former Col 1 ego bf Technol6gy 

Jit 


nwnity. One recent project, worth 
£70,000 to three institutions includ- 
ing PCL, funded by the Department 
of Education and Science, will 
examine the rates mature student 
participation in higher education. 

Professor Terence Burlin, senior 
rector with special responsibility for 
research, put much of PCL’s success 
down to Its efforts to share research 
assistants among nine concentrated 
research groups. 


6 time off for 
union 5 deal 

University clerical and manual 
workers have clinched a national 
agreement guaranteeing them time 
off for trade union activities. 

The university authorities repre- 
sented on the central council for 
non-teaching staffs have also agreed 
to disclose information needed by 
unions to conduct collective bar- 
gaining. 

Both agreements are likely to be 
taken up by the university techni- 
cians who are not currently, repre- 
sented on the central council. 

They were welcomed by the .sec- 
retary of the trade union side of 
the central 'council, Mr Rodney 
Bickerstaffe, as a “ step in .the right 
direction.” 

Staff representatives will be en- 
titled to time off with pay to attend 
meetings at national and local level, 
and to go to annual union confer- 
ences. 

The guidelines fpr disclosures of 
information at national level include 
details of salaries and the total 
nnnuoi earnings bill, grading struc- 
ture, hours of work, annual leave, 
sick pay and maternity leave, post 
entry training, and other maLtura 
which may be subject to natiunal 
negotiations. 

But information disclosed at 
national level will not be broken 
down so that Individual universities 
enn bo identified. ” Any infor- 
mation provided at national level 
will normally be presented in re- 
spect of universities as a whole and 
not iu such a way that individual 
institutions or employees can bz 
identified, ” the agreement says. 

At local level, the university 
calendar, published accounts, and 
organizational structure can now be 
ascertained. 

Much of the information has in 
practice boen available nt many* uni- 
versities, but a number of insti- 
tutions have been less forthcoming. 





International . 

Crah, Design 
©''IbduiokW . 
Educatbn 
Exhibition 

and symposium . 

30th OCTOBER — 1st NOVEMBER, 1980 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CENTRE 
STONELEIGH, COVENTRY 

Over 350 companies represented— discuss and view . bh* 

1 latest equipment. 

Daily programme of films, lectures and symposia. 

Low-cost accommodation from £2 per person- T 

ON E-THIRD Of F RAIL TR AV EL and SUBSIDISED; 

: ;. . ... r ,■* COASt trAVEL. V:/ 

, V , Official qpening and address by MR. RON ALD J. PEPPER, - ; 
Vice’Cbairman and Managing Director (Commercial) of \ - 

ROL^S-ROYCE LTD. 

(11.00 a.m., Thursday, 30 October ) 

Ali thtit’s best m Cwft Design & technology ■ : 
equipment is on $lmv, nQ educationalist (from 
\ schools, colleges, prison# therapists) can afford A 
to miss this iimqm e vent ( not open to general '- ' [ 

1 school parties, senior pupiis by ticket only). 

: / : Open lO.Od tiil 6,00 '(SaL .5.00 ) ^ 

• V ^ IP uli -‘details’ from: tckteXTTD. - 

. .• i : iji . ... . 

3 Rothesay Drive, Highclitfe, thrtetchui'Cli, ^Dorset 

> Tel. 04252' 72 ? 11 . . ' 
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by Paul F lather. 

Colleges ai Oxford Univcisiiy arc 
being urged ro coiitid?r. lefnrms 
ihut would separate tlie award ing of 
«p'en scholarships and exhibitions 
from the admissions systems. 

The university’s management com- 
mit Lee on admissions this week enn- 
sir:red a report from a six-matt 
rub-jam mit tee rolling for a fresh 
review of the university's awards 
system. 

The sub committee suggests that 
should be given in students 
r-ftcr ili<y arc up at university and 
Jp.ivt been given a chan'ce to show 
tSu-ir "quality" in course work, 
pjihups at the end of the first 
ycj-r. 

The report will fin before ;i merl- 
in,: lit j-epi'L'SciiiHiivcs of till cul luges 
nn Dunbar 23, hut rho coIJefiLS uru 
likely ti> ask for tunre lime in con- 
sider the implications befmc taking 
tm.V decision. 

(Scholarships at present have two 
Junction's." They act us a sign of 
prestige, denoting excellence, and 
us a device to redistribute ' candi- 
dates of talent. If a first-choice 
college docs not offer a scholarship 
in h candidate, hut RUother college 
of preference does, the candidate is 
obliged to go to mat college. 

Dr Oliver Tsplln, chairman of the 
management committee on admis- 
sions, and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee Which produced the report, 
said rhe admissions system was 
under constant scrutiny. . 

" W.e want to. attract the best 
people to . the university' oud the 
suggestions from our committee are 
aimed at that. Primarily We want 
tn simplify Hie system, but of 
course nothing cari be done unless 
the colleges agree ", he said. 


The subcommittee recommended 
strongly that the university's 90- 
page booklet on nil missions proce- 
dure should be slimmed down to 
’* avoid putting people off ", and 
Hint uil entrance exams should be 
limited tu three papers. At present 
candid files take up to six papers 
in some subject areas. 

The university has considered 
reforms uf its entrance system 
before, but it is not possible for 
the university to abnlish open 
scholarships as they are embodied 
in 'individual college statutes, and 
controlled by independent tiusl 
fund regulations. 

'The Robbins rtpori in 1962 
recommended that open scholarships 
"at Oxford and Cambridge should 
be a l»nl is lied und I lie i nt ru duct inn 
<>t nuuiiJuinrv uwaids for all first 
. degree students that year made 
them largely redundant. A scholar- 
ship is worth LGQ and an exhibi- 
tion 140. 

Ba Ilia I is one college known to 
favour divorcing scholarships from 
the entrance system because ir 
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loses potentially good candidates to 
other colleges offering u wards. But 
many other colleges would oppose 
such a reform without a new s>*u?m 
fur sharing out potentially good 
students. 

The university • has already abol- 
ished its system of closed awards, 
which was heavily attacked in a 
Labour Pnrty report earlier this 
year. Scholarships can now be paid 
our of closed awards funds, but -they 
will go to candidates who would 
have won open awards anyway-. 

Closed awards used to be reserved 
for pupils from particular schools. 
It is thought unlikely that colleges 
would agree on reforms to the 
admissions procedure befora next 
year. 


There was a large turnout in Trafalgar Square recently for nn all-pnrty rally protest against cult ^ 
in adult education. Speakers included Lord Beaumont, Liberal spokesman on education k At r 


Lords, and Mr Gerry Fowler, former Labour minister for higher education. A message ,ii it i 
rally from Mr Harry Greenway, Conservative MP for Ealing North, called on supporters teddul | 


rally from Mr Harry Greenway, Conservative MP for Ealing North, called on supporters 
“one of the most crucial services that education can provide in any civilized society". 


Training eased Lecturers want 


for scientists at Thames Poly plans 


universities and their students for 
the nett five years- 
The act was held up by a last 
minute flap about the soaring costs 
of students loans, but after the 
House of Representatives agreed -to 
raise the repayment Interest rate 
oa Federally guaranteed loans from 
the present seven per cent to ntne 
per cent, the Senate passed the 
revised legislation by 83 votes to 6. 
The Senate had narrowly defeated 
the previous version of the bill be- 
cause members of the budget com- 
mittal said it would be too expen- 

jl Higher education lobbyists said 
they could live with a slightly less 
generous loans programme because 
overall tbe legislation, which autho- 
rises federal expenditure of $48 
billion between 1981 and 1985, was 
id good. They got the bill they 
wanted because the associations re- 
presenting all sections of private 
and public higher education, from 
research universities, to community 
colleges, remained more or less 
united throughout the two-year legis- 
lative process. 

The lobbying coalition . almost 


V alidation fees ‘ uneconoim c ’ 
despite 23 per cent rise 


by John O’Leary , • : . 

liaiydrsilJes 1 fets for validating coi- 


tjaiversiuer fees tor validating coi- 
; lege degrees have risen, by 25 pen 
cent this month.: But,- although ‘their 


cent this month.: But,* although' their 
. charges' arc more than three - times 
.»as high , as, ( t|\Qse - levied by the 
Council, for National' Academic 


Awards; a survey has revealed that, 
most universities stilt consider the 
'process uneconomic. . . . 

V Tbe survey was' conducted .by the 
• Committee 'Of Vice-Chancellors and 
..'Principals ..in ‘1978, otic university 
participants confirmed . its findings 
■at a. "recent conference -in .Leeds. 

They want now research to be con- 
' ducted to show their*- true costs. 


t • ■ Now .< '• foes 1 ; ; sanctioned by : Jhe 
- Department ' of Education and 


Sdence/ahd iHol local authority 
associations allow the universities 
'ita.. charge £198; for each' degree stu T 
' danp-jn an assodtuad College this 
■ yetfr, compared with £160. in ■••1979. 
and £)3Q.m 1978. Foes "are 'paid oh 
registration for. (he Whole' 6f a three* 
. or fouh-yeaVi course. 


..-Although the CN A A. raised (heir, 
feds last month to only £60 from 
E4^ in 1979, ■ polytechnics and col- 
leges have to bear many of the. coats 
included ip university validation. 
Mr David Morris, assistant secre- 
tary at Leeds University, who car- 
ried out -an analysis of the survey, 

• said that .the involvement of senior 
staff . in validation led to costly 
absences b om teaching ' and j re- 
search which had to- be taken Into 
consideration. . :i ' 

When fees were first set in 1975,' 
it was assumed that costs would be 
at - their highest during Hie first 
years, after' which it -would, be pos- 
sible to charge lesj, 'But tho CVCP 
'survey fountf this' to be.. false and 
J suggested that a Substantial : in- 
.ci’eaafe would ha necessary to keep r 
' pacq with costs. ' " 

.;A..<£rbp in college numbers .do m-' 
pared ' to those envisaged in the 
mi d ; 1970s has added to the flnorlcinl, 
difficulties some universities' ' ate. 
facing. . 


The Genera] Teaching Council' of 
Scotland has agreed to proposals 
from its education committee to ease 
reacher training requirements for 
physics and chemistry teachers in 
order to improve their supply. 

The main recommendation is to 
allow graduates with a one year 
pass in physics and chemistry la 
take the one-year postgraduate 
teacher training course leading to a 
qualification in physical science. 

The GTC also accepted the pro- 
posal that graduates with only ore 
pass In physics or ohemistry attend 
after-school of evening classes to 
enable them to comply with the GTC 
regulations requiring two parses. 

The council agreed to . accept 


by David Jobbins 


mature,. suitably .qualified graduates 
and pay them to take the one year 
post graduate teacher training 
course, but it rejected proposals to 
recruit mature graduates direct from 
industry as- 1 -, tills would mean 


Academic staff at Thame* Poly- 
technic are demanding careful ex- 
amination of plans to hive off 
departments from its main Wool- 
wich site in an effort to make, more 
economic use of its outpost at Dart- 
ford, Keot. 

A working party has produced a 
set of four . proposals which wore 
being 'considered by. the polytech- 
nic’s academic council late this 
week. Departments being considered 
for a move were humanities, social 
studies, architecture and surveying. 
It is only two ’years since the latter 
departments were involved in a 
niove frohi Hammersmith. 


department alone amountfof )| • 
18,000 words— dealing with '• 
implications of carrying tnronjjL 

nlon aai-OfH in Dull; 


blew apart on several occasions, 
when the private colleges thought 
they would get less Federal aid 
thin the state institution}, hud vice 
versa. But rite association leaders 
contained their members jealousies 
and maintained the united front. 

The reauthorization process would 
have been an ideal opportunity for 
f thorough reform of the present 
Jerry-built system, which consists of 
scores of Federal higher education 
programmes cobbled together dver. 
ihe wears. ,But every component 
■ khs designed to please one constitu- 
ency or another, and the lobbyists 
. could sdek together only by going 
tor exoanslnn- nnVl ..HHnit-mw - nnH 


implications Ol miryiii* 

development plan agreed mourn 
more than Is months ago. 


kiwi c Limit imvmmi- -e — 

The staff of affected depatuie - 
argue that the cheapest rtwwp 
moving classroom-based rnlw®p 

...... vt" 


moving cihg?.i uuiii-uww - - t- 
laboratory-based courMO-is* 
necessarily the bear ediiMtieoJ: 


The polytechnic’s branch of tho 
National Association of Tenchers in 
Further und Higher Education fenr 
that greater weight is being put oil 
cash and space savings than oil 
academic criteria ana that the 
expansion of part-time courses — 
particularly in humanities and social 
studies — may be jeopardized by any 
precipitant moves. 

They also want -full discussions 
about the implications for their 
members’ conditions and allowances 
before agreeing to a move. 

Thames's problem is that its silo 
at Dartford is grotosquoly under- 
used, with only some 200 students 
occupying premises originally de- 
signed for 700. Meanwhile, its main 
site is acknowledged to bo over- 
crowded.. 

.The working party has received 
rto fewer than 45 written submis- 
sions— the one from the humanities 


employing untrained teachers. 

While welcoming the Scottish 
.secretary's intention to make prim- 
ary teaching an all-graduate pro- 
fession, the GTC criticized govern, 
-meiu proposals to make it a three- 


tfear course. 
The GTC I 


The GTC backs a four-year course, 
Which it suggests could be imple- 
ment without using any extra 
resources, and says a three-year 


degree would be regarded as infer- 
ior and would not therefore satisfy 
the concept of an all-graduate pro. 
fessiop, .. 


Shortage of i i; 


coin jiiiter staff 

Support for computing education at 

Mi 

fdrthcr education colleges and poly- 
legtyiics .is .being neglected, at the 

ine lock or 
lion- In W gradu 

^xbfhisc' of ic bools qqd universities, 

policy prqjud 
, \yith kW deg 


necessarily tna 
lf humanities o* social sctt»* 
courses were moved, they “[• .« 
cost of providing d “P l '^L e J^.v 
facilities could reach £3jJ£00 1 
there could be a serious lass ® 
part-time students which w« 
come such a feature of r,1 I e f u 
technic in Its south-«« 
setting. 

But if plans weryojv^J 
week— or next week wn«i “ 
dcmic councJl reconvene! ^ 
ussuraucos, then it CW» ben ? 
position of refusing u> w** 
with transfer propoiei! ^ 

Polytechnic 
Singer, sold tihis 
else bod to be ^ 

quickly. It, 

domic council 5 

af •* V^eryone the 

talked in talked of ™ V 

of undertaking ft 11 ? ^ 

there is an overall 
polytechnic in pef 

althoiigh there 
to be lots of rftort-teert . 

Dr Singer ^ gjr 

“I have n« ,5? '• 

t4on without 


. ipposing radical reform. 

: ,°d fl Innovation which particularly 
Pleases the research universities Is 


^ introduction of National Gradu- 
ate Fellowship in the social sciences, 


• Wj and humanities-. They are de* 
r 8 t!£ d ^ postgraduates in these 
ueios the same ?ort of government 
. wppart as their counterparts in the 
' i, ura ‘ sciences and engineering. 

. , ;P 0 interesting new feature 
i; I* „ ^Irban Grant University" 
< ^Sramme. It will provide Federal 
/ *“nds-up m $15m in 1981 and 
^ 1985— for , universities 
iwwea in metroualltan htpbs to 


:t .' '“SSjfWI will benefit their cities. 

• tJww • ■■® 0,lBPeB l- has adopted 
r ? c 0nin\endntlons from last 
:'.. g? ,>!Hrt by tlie President’s 
' . rJJfSWwn qn Foreign .'Lauguago 
i Sai& ,R ^ 0nBl Studies: Tndtvi- 
-; S «,teH tut ‘ on3 and. consortia will 
wLitJIS?! 8 for ' 8Tants to establish 
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From Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 


The Canada Student Loans Pro- 
gramme (CSLP) should be replaced 
by a new “ bursary ” plan. That is 
the main recommendation made 
both by the Association of Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC) and by the National Union 
of Students XNuS) in their submis- 
smns to a task force, organized 


payment period, which would last 
for eight years after the borrower 
ceased to ue a full time student, 40 


Greenberg, said about 8 per cent 
of borrowers defaulted on their 


jointly by the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments, which is review- 


clal Governments, which is review- 
ing the country’s system of student 
financial aid. 


But rhe two organizations have 
very different bursary schemes in 
mind. The NUS wants' the bursories 
to be straightforward grants, allo- 
cated according, to the student’s 
financial need. A spokesman said 


per cent of his bursary (up to a 
maximum of $10,000) would be 
added to his taxable annual income. 

Take, for example, a student with 
a full $10,000 bursary, who found a 
good job after graduation and was 
m the 30 per cent income tax brac- 
ket for the whole repayment period. 
For each of rhe eight years be would 
have to pay 30 per cent tax on an 
additional $4,000. Therefore he 
would repay $1,200 per annum and 
$9,600 altogether. 

However a graduate with no tax- 


loans, slightly less than the default 
rate on the guaranteed student loan 
programme in the United States. 
Most of the defaulters paid up 
eventually. Almost all defaults 
are first turned over to a debt 
collection agency. Then, if it can- 
not extract payment, the Depart- 
ment of Justice takes legal action. 

The AUCC calculates that its 
bursary scheme would nctually be 
cheaper to run than the CSLP, once 
it was fully operational. For 
'example, it would cost tlie . Govern- 
ment $14m a year less than loans 


able income would repay nothing. 
The AU0C estimates that the aver- 


increases 


Student numbers in Canada are 
going to increase again in 1980-81, 
according to preliminary enrolment 
statistics. The upturn began some- 
what unexpectedly last year, fol- 
lowing declines in 1977-78 and 
1978-79. Its continuation this year 
is a great relief to university 
administrators who were depressed 


age student would pay back about 
60 per cent of bis or her total bur- 
sary under its scheme. 

Whatever the differences between 
their proposals, the AUCC qnd NUS 
agree that the present Canada stu- 
dent loans programme (CSLP) is 
failing to proviae young Canadians 
with equal access to higher educa- 
tion. Both organizations claim that 
needy students are being deterred 
by the prospect pf Incurring a large 
debt that must be paid off within 
ten years of graduation, whatever 
their earnings. 

Under the CSLP, full-time stu- 
dents can borrow up to $1,800 a 
year or a maximum of $9,800. The 
roans arc made by batiks and other 
commercial lenders. The Fedoral 
Government guarantees repayment 
if the borrower defaults' or dies, 
and pays all the interest while tlie 
borrower is a full-time student. 

The interest rate is fixed 
annually, according to the yield 
on Canadian Government securities. 
For loans taken out this year, it 
is 13 per cent, up from 10.75 per 
cent last year. But the banks 
claim that die present formula for 
determining ' the interest rate is 
not sensitive enough to the actual 
costs of borrowing, and they are 
pressing the Government to give 
them a better return on their 


at 13 per cent interest, and would 
save the students a total of $92m 
a year. But during the 30-year tran- 
sition period the Government 
would incur additional costs of 
$500ni. 

Tlie NUS does not have an exact 
estimate of the extra costs of an 
all-grants programme. But it be- 
lieves its plan could be financed 
by abolishing two federal tax 
deductions which, Mr Parr said. 


by the more pessimistic projections 
of two or three vears aao. which 


the work “-bursary” was used be- 
cause, in Canadian terminology, 
“ grant" implied the absence of a 


“grant" implied the absence of a 
means test. 

• The AUCC, on the other hand, 
wants the bursaries to bo repayed in 
part after graduating, through the 
Federal income tax system. “ * Bur- 
sary* is not really the right word, 
biit we used it for want of a better 
term," admitted Robert Patry, 
secretary of the AUCC committee 


that prepared the brief. In fact the 
Association’s proposal lies half way 


between a grant and a loan scheme. 

“I thought it was a bit dishonest 
of them to cell it a bursary pro- 


gramme”, charged Jeff Parr, who 
drew up the NUS proposal. “The 


system the AUCC is talking about is 
an income contingent repayment 
programme.” 

' The idea of income contingent re- 
payments has been around the 
United States and Canada for many 
years, although no 9uch scheme has 
ever been introduced. Tbe principle 
behind it is that those who mak^ a 
lot of money after graduation 
should have to pay back most or all 
of their student aid, while those 
with low earnings pay back little or 
nothing. 


? ave away about $120m a year to 
amities who leAst need help. 
Currently students can deduct the 
costs of tuition from thoir taxable 
income, and they or their parents 
can take Hn *' educationist deduc- 
tion" of $50 a mouth. 

Altogether the Fedor al-provinclal 
task forte on student assistance has 
received well over 100 briefs and 
presentations from interested par- 
ties, though few were as compre- 
hensive or detailed as those from 
the AUCC or NUS. Almost all. 


of two or three years ago, which 
predicted a steady fall in enrol- 
ment from the 1971*77 peak. 

It is too early to say how big 
this year’s, enrolment Increase will 
be. Max von Zur-Muehlen of Statis- 
tics Canada writes In the October 
issue of University Affairs that 
university applications for this 
year were 10 per cent up on 1979* 
80. 

But this Increase was concen- 
trated in professional and career- 


t rated m professional and career- 
orleutod subjects such as engineer- 
ing, administrative studies, and 


management (which was 25 per 


cent up on last year). Since many 
universities have severe enrolment 
restrictions in professional pro- 
grammes, the substantial growth in 
applications will not bo reflected in 
such a large rise in full-time stu- 
dent numbers. Mr von . Zur- 
Muehlen points out that many 
applicants wlio were rejected by 
universities were opting Instead for 
vocational programmes at com- 
munity colleges, rather than choos- 
ing another subject at university. 

As usual, die enrolment trend ia 
varying a lot between provinces 
ana between universities. Some in-, 
stitutions are reporting increases 
large enough to cause overcrowd- 
ing on campus. For example Simon 
Fraser University in British Colum- 
bia. where the preliminary head 
count is up 12 per cent on a yeai^ 
ago, is having to use dining nails 
qs temporary lecture halls. 


argued for a change in the present 
system, under which the Canada 
Student Loans Programme is sup- 


plemented by a variety of different 
provincial schemes. 


- However the actual repayment 
scheme protioaed by the AUCC is 
ingenious and novel. During the re- 


money. 

The manager of the Canada 
Student Loan Programme, Jeffrey 


provincial schemes. 

Tbe task force, which is composed 
oi civil servants from the Federal 
and Provincial governments, is due 
to produce its recommendations by 
November 15. But they \vHl not be 
made public until early next year, 
after they have been reviewed by 
ihn provincial education ministers 
and the Federal secretary of state, 
who is responsible for the CSLP. 


Georgetown campus goes solar 


Georgetown University has begun 
construction of a $27m . inter- 
cultural centre, which It claims 
will be the world’s largest solar- 
electric building. . 

University architect Dean Price 
said it would be tlie first major 
building on an American campus 


heating and cooling plant which uses 
the latest technology—" atmospheric 
fluidized bed process to burn 
cheap high-sulphur coal without air 
pollution. . ' 


Further down the road is d plan 
i develou heat-transfer technology 


designed specifically to exploit the 
power of the sun. Its huge sputb- 


vS, ea *» metropolitan areas to 
deliver services and undertake re- 


Jiunvi if* **•*■■■ — ""a- — 7 - 

facing roof, slanted at the optimum 
angle of 35 degrees, will be 
covered with photovoltaic cells. 
They are made from thin wafers nf 
silicon^ which . .convert sunlight 
directly into electricity. 

Although the ' system’s 388 kilo- 


to develop heat-trawsfer technology 
to extract energy from die nearby 
Potomac River. TI16 ultimate aim is 
to make the Georgetown campus 
completely independent of the local 
electric company. 

At a ceremony last week to mark 
the beginuing of construction of the 
Iwrercultural Centre. United States 


watt capacity is not sufficient to 
meet all . the building’s energy 


411’LGI VIHIUI Ml wiP.ifciw, vm«v«>w ^ — J 

education secretary Shirley Hufated- 
ler pointed out that it would'be used 


X«i uat9 , postgraduate 

Sr"®** '*01 International studies. 


The amiiPV :ty*Wnatlon.al studies, 
ma author botion s, rise .from $45m 

SaUSi^' “‘y® 9 ?;; wW.be. 
«ih«T bu Pmess. schools $nd 


needs, it should cut the annual elec* 
tricity, bill by 48 per cent. The 
savings will not be nearly enough to 
pay for the $6m solar system. It Is 
not meant to be cost effective but 
to stimulate commercial research 


and development in what is still an 
infant technology. Tbe United 
States Department of Energy, which 
a 10-year programme to 


as a national model. 

Hie six-storey building will house 
all Georgetown’s international pro- 
grammes, Its strongest academic 
feature. They Include the School of 
Foreign Service, the School of 
Languages and Linguistics,- Latin 
American Studies, Russian Area 
Studies, Middle East Studies, Bust- 

«!-. — i — ^ — an Public and 

•M.io.ti-v-uua* land American 

Studies^ Hie School of Foreign Ser- , 


.Effective trairilrig daperided ' not 
nlv ml properly qualified lecturers 
dtf appropriate ^uuipmefif, but afsO 
on ensuring that Ipe pquipmeiit was 
ho. right pined dt‘ >thfe fight time 
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Successor named 

Frartir -Press,. President dar^r’s 
ed in ’ihe nfew I petonee advisor, is 6 XPected to 
q - • tM qfew 1 nominated to succeed Phil p Hand: 
i.. nf the National Ai 


demy of Sconces next yeor .A 
report in Spence that Dr Vi resJJ 
nomination would be approved when 
the : Academy’s governing council 
meets next . week h?5 n&t bean 


meets next week has not Dean 
denied ty the NAS, HoWvw^er 


ucuicu uy ui» « — ! 

nominees rnay be put forward by, the 
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Overseas News, 



Maine chances in Poland's higher 
fciliicaiional -system may be on the 


ally resolve themselves. Gorski’s made by ministerial commissions, 
stuiemems do not, ut the moment, .whose choice often feu oil bureau- 
way, according to recent statements go as far as complete academic crats. rather Utan the required engi- 
trur.1 the Minister of Science, Erin- autonomy ; they do, however, ensure neers or technical experts., Moi e- 
caiion and Technology, Mr Janusz that Party backed appointment* can- over, the relevant mini sines who 
Cor ski. In recent interviews with not be mnde contrary to the wishes had to. give their consent, saiit.| 
The Warsaw daily Zycie Wtirszomy the senate. Kowalski, too often weeded out the 

and the prestigious weekly Polityka, ouestion is the future of most P ro " Wn * candidate, for their 

he announced that a new law was . ™ c o m misli on ■ of f ^ 0Wfl neeJs ' 

demlmdi^DUt* fonS bv The^ca- cations, responsible for the award: Also vocal in the demand for 

demlc d mi£eu f The d first draft of *"6 of higher degrees. The work greater autonomy was the annual 
TWMosed liislali on will be of this body has, of recent years, conference of . art college rectors, 
i endv^in 3 December: in the menn< aroused considerable doubts in the which met at the endof last month, 
now Sc- academic community. Gorsk ’s appropriately, in Gdansk, whe at 
"personal opinion”; he. told the same time suggested that the 
Polityka , is that there should be state should place greater impor- 

... •«-- .. . t jj e 


■time, however, ha said, new prdc 
tices would be introduced in the 
Ministry's dealings with. universities 
end higher colleges. In particular, 
the Minister would not a 
rectors .without prior consu 
with the university . senates, who 
would make (heir own choice by 
secret ballot. 


appoint 

illation 


"much greater explicitness". in tb 
working of* the Commission; , wit! 
the right of appeal in the case o: 
a negative decision. 


lance to cuktire end 


The Presidium of the Academy Of 
Sciences, for its part, has appointed 
commissions to work out improve- 
Young graduates in the technical n ients to the planning and financing 
sciences, also, are likely to benefit 0 f research and elections to the' 
The appointment of' rectors and from a shake-up in Polservis, the Presidium. A meeting in Warsaw 
other senior academic staff is one orgaiiization' responsible for sending j as t week of the Academy's Pres- 

tech meal ' missions abroad. In an idJum also criticized a number of 
unusually frank interview on War- "negative" phenomena in Polish 
saw radio, the director of Polservis, jjf e . One such "phenomenon", 
Wojciech Kowalski, said that the criticized at the moment by prac- 
Sejm foreign trade commission ticdlly everyone in Poland, is the 
which hnd recently criticized service stricr Censorship which, under the 
exports, did' not ' understand - the terms of the. Gdansk -accords, must 
work of his organization. Selections be- reduced to the minimum required 
for technical missions abroad were for national security. 


of the main issues on the agendo of 
jhe new independent Trade Union 
of Scientific, Technical and Educa- 
tional Workers (ZZPNTO). Indeed, 
jts chairman 1 , Ztlzislaw Bdbrowkskt 
said recently that if the universities 
could regain true autonomy,, many 
Of the day-to-day problems now 
joeing academics would automatic- 


Medical graduates attacked/, 


TIIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.10.80 


Anthony Quinton chronicles the public and private reversals in the life of Francis Bacon , 



so much shame 


from Uli Schmelzer sncinl ? n<1 , cultural crisis » .1 

ROME Ncho astic levels and in paniU. 

. . m the medical faculties." “H 

European graduate!, m medicine tre The Rume conference ,'n h E 
produced on u»» assembly hue. animated by Professor Aldd StiJul 
Their motivation is mainly cummer- Anguissolu, the Italian refcnwl 
cinl. their training superficial, the live on the EEC Commission h, 1 
methods of teaching old-fnshinncd the Formation of Physician*, T 
and graduate ignorance of n mini- The outspoken document k'< 
ern urban society’s uils are shneknig. cribcrf today's medicine gradoa 

This « 

European 
week 

last month otgi,u.*»u «j . , - . .."nm 

Kline Medical Foundation. The often highly cultured) and incifrl 

mein aim of the conference was a ™e to confront the ailf of , 1 
to -study reform of medicine at ■ modern urban society, 
university level. Among these "modem aiis" ile 



a just epitaph? 

Crane is Bacon was born on January he was to represent. Before he 
1 " at York House, off tho was 20 he had begun the long- 
JHe was the drawn-out process of badgering for 
Nicholas Bacon, favour, starting with his uncle 
of ihis second Burghley, but going on in due 

nu „ Nicholas Bacon course to. other, sometimes moro 

hid been born in 1509 in a compare- forthcoming patrons, such as Essex, 
tivelv modest social position : his Queen Elizabeth, Buckingham and 
father according to the Dictionary King James I- It is naturally con- 
National Biography, being jectured chat Bcirghley’s generally 


The conference published a 100- conference singled out the pnl. J' hl *7jreeve to the 'abbey of Bury unenthuaiastic response tq his gifted 
>age document entitled The Forum- lems of old people, the phenomena c, vdmunds ". But he got to Cam- nephew’s solicitations was due to 
ion of a Doctor in a Changing of drug-deiiendance, the chawtuxb t h,-,^ * becamo friends there -with concern for the worldly fortunes of 

* — 1 -n. onosc, _ , .... hls 0W|li rather less gifted, son 

Robert Cecil, later Earl of Salisbury, 
who despite his second-rate. If 
sturdy abilities, succeeded his 
father as chief minister and 


page 

Society. Its conclusion warned lies of' professional' ills, ihecMOpii 
that medicine was in a grave crisis cations from labour accidents, ihi 
"not only in Italy but in every stresses of an urban .mnroiuntx e 
country of the European Conimu- and chronically degenerate ; 
nity. behaviour patterns. 

« This is mainly due to the anti- The document said both In H i 
quated university structures of the and Europe there tyas an om 
old Europe where faculties and aca- need to ' create a' new bre « tj j 
demic senates have failed to absorb doctor, one competent to deal ill } 
the technological and scientific pro- a society profoundly ebaugdi 


William Cecil, later Lord Burghley 
and Elizabeth’s chief minister, and 
with Matthew Parker, later arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In the 1540s 
be acquired a good deal of former 


monastic land and with the acces- remained in that position until bis 
lion of Elizabeth was appointed death In 1612. 
if this was 


Lord Keeper. Even 


T‘“ n f r**-si Some time in 1591 Bacon made 

the technological and scientific pro- a society profoundly charts ( Bacon soon showed his EiizaS^ ffist* fmrourite q «£l“15 

gress of the last decade ", the respect to half a century igo-b p capacity for a high ppst. Unlike his “JJJ 1 djirac" fothS morrlau not 
nnriimpnf nerind on whlr.h most mpnira if*V < mn , ua o n, 8U,,, ° uibgrate ioi fits mauiage, not 


document said. period on which most medical 

Is added ; “ Itois has led to a mg is still based today. ■ 


Guerilla group Issues death 
threat to student leaders 


Unqualified adults stand good chance 


from Geoff Maslen The increasing number of older 

MELBOURNE P*»Pl« seeking entrance to univer- 

lural, Liberation Movement, would sides and colleges coincides with 

have more say in the running of the Australian adults with no university decline - In itie number of school 

region. . entrance qualifications have as good leavers wanting to go on to further 

Both Fourle and Pienaar have re- a chance of succeeding at university study and the higher education 


the special entry on comp* >t» 
dents (but 74 per cent for exterad 
mature age students)' to 78 ptt c« 
rmal t&f) 


for the under 21 nor 
students. , , • 

Mature age off-campus studai 


from Howard Barrell 
, JOHANNESBURG 

guerilla group, the Wit Kfommundo acted to the threats by saying they studres .ns the students who enrol institutions have not been slow to second highi 

! rl if ?* 1 j “ W *U not be bullied " by the ex- straight from secondary school, a see the implications. Most unlver- distinction or high 

li.diTOm.mta2 5 rl" ,ta ri * hl -«»”S underground «udy « D«Hn Unlveroi,,. In Vic- .dies krndrf JjM CMWrtoi » per 

newly formed Vcrligtc (enlightened) 
political organization for South 
African students. Recipients were 
polflta chairman Peter Fourie olid 
founding member Hugo Pienaar, a 


grouping 
."X want to. assure my nameless 
friends, that I won't break my strong 
bonds ydth . my - Black Christian 
brothers or give up the leadership 


toria, has shown. 


est for , . 
distinction. IW 

— • — :■ — , - bumuuacu w i>u> CCDt of the no* 

entry scheme wh<teh allows people ^ ie<:e i v ing a. final result in «! 
uiiihnin Formal imlvM-utlv entrance .... ..n..! Miin I 


famous son, he was exceeding 
Enss-bodied'*. -■ 

Bacon’s mother was a well-edu- 
taicd ami doctrlnally rigid Calvinist. 
It is possible to interpret her son’s 
piously expressed insistence 7 on the 
size of the gap that separates know- 
ledge of nature, based ofi sense and 
reason, from supernatural know- 
ledge. based on revelation, as 
a direct consequence of her 
severely Protestant teaching, on 
the assumption that the pious 
profession are sincere, or as’- an 
ironic rejection of that teaching, if 
they are not. Anne Bacon was the 
sister of the wife of William. Cecil. 
h«r husband’s Cambridge friend, 
the Lord Burghley who was to be 
the largely unresponsive object of 




student. 


TOa Wit Koramando also threat- ^u^Africa for ■llTtepeap^rnTd 
ted Mpho Mashlnlni, brother of theology.! Undent Poune, who also 


ened 



approved by the queen, to tho 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney. Only 
twenty-three, Essex was six years 
younger than Bacon. His highest 
moment as a national hero after the 
expedition to Cadiz was still three 
years ahead. In 1592 BRCOn who to 
in a letter to Burghley the famous 
sentence, " I have taken all know- 
ledge fov my province.” Perhaps 
the main outlines of “ The Great 
Instau ration ”, the fabulous, gran- 
diose programme of Bacon's intellec- 
tual career, were already worked 
out by th-is time. He was more 
visibly active in tho world of public 
affairs. Essex’s favour, often self- 
des true lively impetuous, failed to 
secure for Bacon the post of 
Attorney-General. It went to the 


cotunm pleas for preferment -from- man who was to be throughout his 
nor son, Francis. • life his most persistent onemv.-' 


tbe exiled leader of the 1976 Soweto' £? a ? s .. . 

student revolt. Tsietsi Mashininl." c ^J st ^ a . 1 J I ,^ c ^ 011 CSUCA). 

Mphq Mashininl . U one of a small The .Wit Kommando. t 
group Of black students who have 4een by some observers as indicating 
publicly' met with .the Afrikaner- a deepening of- the schlama within 
dominated PoUtu organization. • Afrlkanerdoin, tbe_ effective political 
form 

we 

Seutemper., largely. 

Police are reported to be in vest i- On the_ one hand, Afrikaans mu- 


'ts-hmv.. «TO««. t y. may not j - 

investigation was llie study looked at the results . jj 

ackground of grow- of students with normal university Commenting on die rei s«JJ I 
The Wit Kommando threats ara I ing demand for tertiary .studies by entrance qualifications, both turner vice-chancellor of Deakin uwt 
• " ‘ ” " mature age ” Australians, and over 21, . studying on campus s |ty professor Fred Jews 

n some universities a and off, and these special entry " Some people of 
quarter of the student population students also studying on cam] 
are aged 25 or over/. In colleges externally, 
of advanced education where half On average the retention rate 
of .All students are studying part- abo,ut 90 per cent was remarkably 
and eternally! one in- four of constant 
tudents is older than 25. . rote ran 


the Students' Union 


The Deakin 
made against a back 


Mpiia Mashlpinl, a former accused . poyfer in South Africa, 
under ^outh/Airici’s -wfide-ranglnB '' In the' view of these .observers 
tdiroriBin 'acf k v ' addressed Tolstv ■ * - - - .- 

founding Congress in Sentember. 


eTroriBTO act 1 *'' addressed Folstu^s Afrikancrdoms factions are diinde^ 

largely , along economic class lines. 


time 
the students 


across all 
ranged from 


interpret that to mean Ins ang 
of on high entry standards. 
bly I believe that the straw™* l g 


ciuai hauiy l ucucvc V -JU ' 

. s. The pass matter are those at toe c™* 
per cent for those at entry." • • 


gating. ' The' Wit : Kommando dents, from their mainly middle* 
riaimed responsibility for a recent class backgrounds, are,- in small but 
' hhmb attadk- • on 1 the offices nf a significant numbers, pushing for the 
Verlt&e Afrikaner academic, Pro r .involvement of South Africa's, black 
fessor; Jan Lombard, a 'Pretoria. ' population in the effective decision- 
UniveirsKy political scientist. , • making pj-deess. On the other hand, 

.. Professor Lombard had authored the poayrer sections of Afrikanerdqm 
a prioaiely-sponsored quasi-con slitu- -feel thredteoend 'by. black advance- 
tionSl plan for South Africa’s Natal ment iti ' that it would endanger 
proWnce in terms of which Mack iheir pasitipn of relative privilege 

g roups, 1 particularly chief Gatsta on the factory flourj in comparison, 
utheleri’s Inkarba National CnI- to the position o€ blacks. 


Benny Morris in. Jerusalem meets the new .head of a philosophy department : 

Father Dubois’ ironic elevation 


Father Marcel Dubois, a Christian 
monk, has just been appointed for 
a three-ydar term as head of the 

T 1 n^yfircl h»f*c ‘ riih h. ■ 


White Book hits 
but at training 

from Guy . Neavc 

■ PATUS. 

Greater attention should be paid to 
InddVadng research teams if France 
is id ?avpld . becoming a colony for 
scldntiUc: -j bbseaiVh ^ lo Uiured , else- 

apniiB' 

- ep twmifBo qH pubU^hed, 

yCstetdfty. . Tho White. Boolf, drawn 
■ up. bi response Ito a request from 


China starts 
education^ drive 

BeUib«*s district colleges, which 
were dosed foe more than 12 years, - 


. iresfdeiut' ■■'tjf, the /Republic 

Valexy , Gi$ca rd- D’Estalng, deals 
\rifll-.the , .contribution df AclontiOb- 
; /wspbrqh io^Frahca'a; development 

pnbik |pt;fibmerq£*,thef ma j6bi$sties, 
wqrronrtpgi .ihtf;ErenpK Momuic 
. cokmr\u»Uty 'it ji* pdNcblar^'; hard-; 
, jjifting at-rhe, nay ate 

trqihed in France r- 11 ; ; 1 - l v ; ' ■ : /‘>:- •» v; ’ 

mental. Jnquitfy, require bbth imag-; 
ipotion anil originality.. The coqk 1 


department. He is quick to nqte rite 
irony of his elevation. ' • 

It .was the Dominican Order, .to 1 
which Dubois has belonged since the 
age of 18/ Which whs .cltavged by the 
pbpes of the late Middle Ages with 
cleansing Christendom *of heretids 
and JnfldcJi. .And . if was the 
have reopened as part of the thrive DomlnlCah Toinas . de Torquemada, 
lo raise rbe educationql level of First Grand Inquisitor, who m 
workers and managerial personnel, hhe late fifteenth century perse- 
>ji>W six districts in the city , are cuted and hounded the Jews out of 
nip bib« £ql leges;, mainly geared t 

ivStkljt®; tfe;t tiiii y JS<i}rlS.Contihp 

■ hundred sihell ‘ faetbries. shops, gov- 

■ ecnpient offices!- and 1 n^ehbourhood 
cbsnmithlty: centrfis.- AlWTt-frdni 1 
district .which runs a: full-^ibb 



of the Christian c*«kV* J 08 ^ 
for, historic recortcnia '^ v, 
tho Jmvish people- Each J * 
addresses iflious-inds . ^ 

" explaining " , Lliristj^^'^of 


every summer he Jectures 
visiting Christian groi|P« 




visiting tariniw* 

Judaism* Zionism and 
An Israeli dtlten since Chn«»J 
Day, 1974 (“I ^ 

fully”), Dubois speaks 
about rbsiiigertt Islam 
Mm mu. " the logic 


Bicon accampaniad his elder 
nrolher Anthony, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, .in April 1573 at the 
■ iMminply rather ■ unripe age of 


life his most persistent onemy, 
Edward Coke, defender of the com- 
mon law agqinst absolutist tenden- 
cies in Elizabeth and James,!. Even 
the lesser post of Solicitor-General 
was not forthcoming, since Bacou 
had aroused the queen’s resentment 
by parliamentary opposition to her 
taxation policies. 

- During 
activities 
engaged 



Francis Bacon i " a fairly cold fish ”, 


' Nations! Portrait. Gailiry 


During this comparative -lull in his Barn ham, daughter of a sheriff of himself with supporting 
tiyities Bapou may have been London and an' heiress. The £ncp- prerogative against the 
iwdve Wan T'l.J,; engaged qn writing the first of hls clopaedia Britannica cays, that * It rights and customs deft 

EESS® U^ nt ?f: The ^ Essays. The first collection of seem s that [tl 

/ hubem loecularpa^n^amw - m\icr them, '10 in number, came out. in though childless, 

Sni 1 1597. (They. Yeached Chelr final Aubrey takes a r 


marriage' 

. was not unhappy 
more colourful view 
of Bacon’s domestic life, saying that 
he was r pederast and that 'his 
Gonimeds and ■' favourites toake 
bribes ; but Ills lordship always gave 
judgment secondum aequum ' et 
bonum He goes on suggest that 
Bacon's wife was not without con- 
solation. 'His dowager he writes, 
'marled her gentleman-usher Sir 


. — ■ turn wquuu uiuav icui /Ty 

, . &cri e du™m 1 pbI1 5 t^al ot 58 ih the edition of 1625. a 
•* C in r «oH* rU i^° flt year before Bacon's death.) His 

ZSSk ? h ” b 5 e 2 financial affair were in a bad state. 

ffi, d nr wh£l ^ have attended In 1S98 he Wfl8 briefly arrested for 
Su? h L ch th ® n ® w 1°8 1C debt. Tho disastrous failure of 
Wzbv whn , u™ e ^ 0U ^ d ? d ’.i o VerB u Essex’s Irish expedition gave Bacon 
& kSc 'ionin J l t0 defend the old an opportunity to retrieve his posl- 

f Serein?! UMiii Rnni 'r m °i £ h i* tIon ™ rite ayes df the queen, and to 
1 ■ the in. ? William^ Temple, in . g { V e evidence of somewhat repriliah ‘marled her geii„ 

. b ® c ® rao , ? fallow ©f St qualities of . character. Essex was (Thomas, I thlnke) Underhill, whom 
in rt.1 „ a “egab to lecture qn logic informally tried for misraanagemfint she made deafe and blind with 
bridal- ? a 5 on orrlvod ui Cam- and disobedience to the queen's com* much of Vonus.*’ 

. ■nage. Much later . in .life Bacon man ds. Enraged ahd affronted by 
' tfr.^^'^apher, Rawley, that his fall, front fce queen's favour, 

-the dls- 

!. ; Dtt f «■'*« philosophy of Aristotle j 
!■ ■ autbnr -i •J v ° r thlessnpss of the 
' ucrikj' in JT^, 0m he would ever prisoner; 

' ■ £ attributes, but for 

^uufolness -of the way^. 


disqualification from Parliament 
and exclusion from the court and its 
neighbourhood. In fact the < fine, 
was, in effect, remitted; he romained 
only two or three days in the Tower . 1 
But lie wbs unable to get released 
front his exclusion from within 
twelve miles of court until he had 
sold his birthplace and grand Lon- . 
don dwelling, York House, to the 
greedy Buckingham, acting here 
with all the polished elegance of a 
looter scavenging at the scene, of 
an air crash. 

This reversal was the end of 
Bacon's public life. But he 
remained active - and enterprising 
until his death five years later, 
IVovum Organntn, the second of his . 
major philosophical works, had 
been published in 1620, a year 
before the catastrophe. Less than 
six months after sentence had been - 
passed on him' he bad finished his' 
monograph on King Henry Vi I. 
Two compilations of natural history,' 

' raw material arranged for investiga- 
- tion by the method he bad worked * 
out in - Novwn Organum , soon 
followed: His toria Ventorum in 

1622, Hlstoria Vitae et Mortis the 
year after. Also in 1623 be pub- 
lished De Augmentis. a consider- 
ably enlarged version of tha 
Advancement of Learning of 18 
years earlier. 

He did not give up his life-long 
habit of pestering tho great for. 
preferment. He sent n copy of 
Novum Organum to the king, who 
likened it, in a well-used formula, 
to the peace of God, since it passed 
all understanding. The story of 
his death, recounted by Aubrey, is 
well -known. Tt should be quoted- 
in Aubrey's words ;• . , 

“He was taking the airc in a 
coache with Dr Wither borne (a 
Scotchman, Pliysitinn to the King) 
towards High-gate, snow lay on 
the ground, and it came into niy 
lord's thoughts, why flesh might 
not be preserved iii snow, us In 
salt. They were resolved they 
wduld try tho experiment pres 
ently, They alighted out nf the 
coach, (md went into a pnoro 
woman's howse ut the bottomo 
nf Higbgntq hill, and bought q 
lien, and made the women 
exent crate it, and then stuffed 
the bodic with snow, and my lord, 
did help doe it himselfe. Tlio 

• snow so chilled him, that he 
immediately fell so extremely ill, 

- that he could uofiiheu return to 
hls lodgings (I suppose then at 
Gniye’s Inne), but went to the 
earlc of ArundeH's house at 
Hlgli-gate, where they put him 
into a good bed warmed with a 
panne, but It tods a damp bed that 
had not been layn-in in about a 

• yeore before* which gave him 
such, a' Cold that in two of three 
dayes, us I remember ha {Hobbes,' 
Aubrey's informant] told me, he 
dyed of suffocation.' 


too 


Eesex planned an insurrection. The. 
jn. which he had counted 
appear and he was soon a. 


Both Bacon and Coke took part 

prosecution.- . Coke 



. Also- critic I ted ‘ is the Govern 
mqnt’fl. .policy 6f . trying to .match 
fundamental research wltlj, those 
; nteas thought, to correspond with 

rife nukraair^aeeiftf^lflypfietf Vv M.' 



„ U M easy 'to undar^anri * wbv perfowiie^fn a muddled and incoih- pWlosophioal ^writings was pub- 
Mm Mil. < r iihe logic »> i petent fashlon and Bacon had to Iishedr'TYte Advancement of Learn- 

iA-iSl": f • SmJuo. taid proSeedlnks W Ws : ing. The : first- Vk .Is A ^y/ety; 

friends to regard ’Mj* ,^ 0 $$ C»mhrU^“ 
the spectacle o£ the 

- **-“ jMi1 ' ^ ’ ■' , Pursue his Irish miAadyonture, he 


anti-Israeli epit 


Winston 
Dubois explains his 

hopes, and- 1 faith. 


anu-wanj ijib i 

instruments of the top-- j^el h L 
going; general of f k 

part of & general on^JJnst 
forces of darkness .. 


ent to Israel by J 
uuiicb. cuiu' iQUH. i coincidence ? i /lUidr.rf | 

France (department i’dti ; ®“P eriors * J^jSSSra 1 
-■r’cmoM 



Dubois. ” -BWS 
1968 . was depert^fi 

Uniyefsi^s phUosn^y.-j , w tlc 

■■j?.- ■, . Israel, he has become 

^ , school more convinced,, of^S? ,fle og 


hii^rBSS ^ .death, '‘^es not seem triiWe had any 

. 4iwri 0? T^ the knowledge of Essex’s plot' to seize 

!•« S^l,ri£ 'the position of-ebief minister, by a 

• “ — These at least somewhat 

services- f 
to have . 

i -Elizabeth r - -r. 
Substantial chunks or distrust pf Bacon- With her death 
K •I, he WaUzed?::^ ■'■ /.in 1603 and the accession.ot. James 

S- '.MV •'>'! '/■ '../ T Bacon's hope* of preferment .once 

' ^ mbra. came to llfe. He wits Indeed 

p.fsulet. in :Siv;: jan\ii., knlghtCd four months aftor the, new 

■ ^ came to', the throne, but the 

U a t honour was dimmed 
ict- that it . wqs also, con- 


bench in the previous year. Vdlliers, soon Earl, arid evehtually 

In .1606 Bacon married Alice Duke, of Buckingliam. He Occupied 

the royal 

ancient 
defended so 
doggedly by Coke, and developed 
his Far-seeing Ideas about the ration- 
alization of law* 1 
In 1615 the case of Peacliam took 
the long-standing hostility between 
Bacon and Coke a stage further 

and also supplied more material for- - — - — . — - . 

assaults by Macaulay on Bacon’s' ■■bmhhmm • 
character. Peacham was a clergyman 

suspected of seditious conspiracy - — -t-*- - . 

on account of note* for a. sermon . 

found among his papers. He was ..... ■ ' 

tortured, iu Bacon’s presence, to Bacon’s character ' bos not been _ 
reveal hls presumably non-existent much 1 admired. Pope’s couplet is 
accomplices, without success. In memorably conbise : 
going on to prosecute Peacham for jf parts allure thee, think ' how 
treason anyway, the government, Bacon shined, 

advised by Bacon, sought tho judges' The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
opinions severally and not as a 1 1 mankind, 

group. A series of collisions between ft was a period whqn the more 
Coke and the king about the juris- agreeable ' aspects of human nature 
diction oE various courts, and, in were not ituich encouraged in Eng* • 
the end, about the Wng’e power . ]lsh pU bHc life, Elizabeth, end 
to draw j the boundarioi, between j anie8 i had some excuse jri ^the' 
rhem, lad- td Jamft’s dismissal of areadfqi fetes of their respective 
Coke. .In. 1617; YWUers Secured for ni Q there. The Cecils HverO devious - 
Lord Keeper Insincere \ James I's catamites, 

. . 1,0 a Somerset . and Buckingham, much ■ 

A . position under the w0rse . j t ft Bacon’s special' inis- 

crown, that 6t Lord Chancellor. fortune to have been the Subject of 
knowledge that has- exercised a pro- Just as his' fortunes seemed a marvellously readable, but rollick- 
found itulueuce oh the. arrangement assured and his qdiolu rival,- Coke, iugly injudicious essay by Macaulay, 
of '.libraries -'and of encyclopedias irretilevablv numillated, BacOn slip- jn wliicn the worst construction 


In! 1605 the first of Bacon's 


classification of the varieties of 
cised i 


y numi 

tin in. the. matter of tlie pjt pn his not unrepreservtative 
betvyeen me f aw nijjg on the .great, fils betrayal 



hls' death), - Jti which his furioted Buckingham and also -the: 
i nn uanuai views 7 about the social kiiiB- He ■ apologised cringl nely and 
nature Af scientific research were, m 1618 became Lord; Verulani. In- 
put forward in Imaginative fpim. 1 1621 he was raised to tha .rank of 1 
ti - ' 1 ■'«* Vttcflunt St Albansj Lese than three 

: ..The welcome, i death^pftne hated months later the greatest qf all hi 

Ofj or°d Thf B -^“ misfbrtuitoi <broke upon him in' tit 


men **, and . ordintir y private . pf f 0o ' 


tion's appear to' have played little 
part, in Ills life./ If so Jt'.mAy help 


u a l^ U ^ Ja misfbrtiutoi hrol^e nporr him in tiie 

bqbfc to t\ie public world. -The OJhen form of petitions, tq. the- House of /Macaulay’s Hhrase,.. 
;hu*qan obstacle to bi^.pol Itical Cdmmoiis ■ • charging ' . hltri. .-with; Blpry, »so„ mpdli shu 

wement. Coke., was removed, *-■ — " * - - ■* ■' - — - — — ! - 

jy, death, but by promotion, to 
' particularly y- rth& Klqg’s/Beohh at Bacon’s 

nfo h fl f e ?. ne ^ e8 c^H^h crowns°. but there suggestion. Nqw at last ho achieved 
' 2"^ -'SSffiLPSlSll in 1607 lie. - , the. post- 6f Attoniey^eneral he had. 


--f " f«. W An three hundred Other, main ;hun>an,obs tools to nui. political Cdmmoils' • charging hltii -Wilth; 

^-piq^d^^cu^tahees’' ' ’ueonle He was^active In Parliament, advancement, Coke. was removed, bribaty. The House' r of Lo^ds toolci . 

nl 6, !S d M ' ©HnTr n^Srul*r!^i Httrking on the- con- not by. de^h, but by promotion, to, up lbe investigation, ;Bapon fell Ul,i iThe authc 
Ken -y* 1 particularly m.vonu g f *>.. . rh« rA.ift «f Kina’c Banch at Bacon’s ihought Tf defending; binisfilf. nhd,- College, Qxf 

in tije ends self-ebawnglv. admitted oxtrdiot fron 



, a to' explain how he. . managed - -tp, ■ 
month, l.t« the fti-Mteit ’flf ,H )fis . 

"■ se,. w3th ' f so touch 

shame 

iThe authpi- fs. president of Trinity 
” Oxford, , This article is. an 
. ..... . ,. __jipely.‘ admitted exirapf Uis.pew hook. Francis 
tile, charges> against him, The sen- Baedn, which U to be. published - 
severe:. a fine -next Tliursdap-as pan of Oxford 
ipant,; in; , thq. Press’s Pqsi Nf asters 
WSj i«l* . ... v .j • 






' I n orite of the f«t tbat the Wolfson > — . . • - : * . - . 

Foundation Hug founded a new coi- The American tradition of philanthropy is so much a part of that society 
MiWhS S£3£ir that the financial contributions of the large foundations to academic research 
pdeiice teaching in the schools in have almost been taken for granted. But now foundation officials are 
Swih^Voun^toS^hliV''"^ reappraising the role of “the third sector ”, and wondering whether it is 
. ijjnyed as large a part in acadcm*: time to change their style of operation between the huge Government-funded 
B nd public £f n *^ r n f ' agencies aiid corporate donor programmes. On the opposite page, TOM 


.‘525 . c K n * maiim\ r .tiau- M nati™r MULLANEY assesses the future of the American foundations in the light of 

• S^ilSncS tmf^ 8 °uy their influential past. Below RICHARD BOURNE describes how their British 

research, allied to ihe broader counterparts stand to increase in influence as a result of the public spending 

c uts and the financial crisis facing the universities. . - . 

• role in the 1980*. 


! 

; t 


■Already they are becoming more 
significant in a strictly cash sense. 

- lit constant prices their contribution 
rose slightly between 1974 and 1978, 
it period in which specific research 
■ income for the universities fell 
di&hily to £101. Sm. This trend is 
likely to have intensified over the 
post two years as research council 
. and Whitehall departmental budgets 
.. hove been cut back, and private in- 
dustry has avoided contracting work 
la academics in the . face- of a 
, gathering recession. 

Hot/ then, will the foundations 
.. use their power?. The idea that their 
/ trustees, and . directors were all 
eminences ©rises,- operating in some 
.• grey clubland, where the academic 
ana Whitehall establishments meet 


are being. required to reduce their 
expediture in real terms will mean 
chat research -of acknowledged 
worth is brought to an untimely 
end, or that young men and women 
who would in normal circumstances 
be embarking on distinguished 
careers in research are now pre- 
vented from doing so for lack of 
support." 

The Rowntree Memorial Trust 
has taken a similar line. It has 
provided a year's guarantee for the 
work of Malcolm Johnson, who was 
research director of the now defunct 
Personal Social. Services Council, 
and who had left g post at Leeds 
University to built up the council's 
research capacity. 

But the biggest problem, for the 


away this good fortune but should 

f iut around £1.5m each into n major 
n ter national research project, and 
into another in Britain, both of 
which should be directed to the 
promotion of economic wealth. The 
overseas project is for farming re- 
search and training in the Saliel, 
and is being conducted by the Inter- 
national Crops Research Institute 
for the Semi-Arid Tropics. Planning 


hit the headlines, like the Daniel 
Robinson trust which is backing 
medical transplants at Papwortn 
Hospital. 7n further cases again a 
foundation which has high prestige, 
and was formerly affluent, .turns out 
on closer inspection to have far 
less mustle than 
might suggest. »,»*«»«. . .»• 
instance, has on income which is 
less than half of Wolfson. 


are the only relatively fret spu- 
left, seem to be racing off h w[- 
tradictory directions. I 

There does seem to be an utgcaL - 
need for the foundations u cobIb [ 
with academics on priorities in tk ■ 
present harsh climate for remix/, 
This could mean more coaptrtiiii" 
between trusts with overUpplig*! 
terests, some commitment by tk t 
University Grants Comml[tee-uj»[ 
furbishing the dual support yea j 
and more matchmaking by ihkd l 
dations between academia rib ■ 
wider community. If foondiri f 
increasingly make themMlth m 
ponsible for the dissemlnalju al 
utilisation of work done by ran 
chers they will be in a better (d 
tion to raise new funds to inhiti 
academic research. Usually ib 
trustees regard theitudvef n 

IB 



What neither the universities nor 
the foundations have quite taken 
. on board yet, perhaps, is the degree 
of rethinking that is necessary with 


.. .^.qtdte JusUm to the, personalities 


fat a sparing glass of sherry, never foundations now, 


the general stagnation of academic 
research. Creative minds in 
universities 
frustrated. 


curators of the monies left'tf 

. original benefactor, but 'on cril 

it$ reputation ,,not soipe raise more by. WM* 
Nuffieldj ( 4 for or public appeal 7 

For the problem of rauidl 
intrinsic not only to the 
social Improvement which. iBMf 
most of the trust deeds. , bat to « 
requirements of wealth cram 
which trustees are increBslnw » 
membering. Britain's .OW"** 
troubles have been variously. W** 


polytechnics 




justice to tlio. p _ 
concealed BUCnfir stwnild the appU* 

• cant for' research funds he taken In 
■ tiy thrir gilded self-image as bodies 
• ' always in the forefront of innova- 
.*■ .won, When trustees can be as miich 
■ tfye prisoner* of prevailing fashion 
•ad'rfsearislr councils, and . many 
their grant s have beep' designed 
: • jdevefcit\rilh publicly funded .yrark 
. An impoVRint .f feature to remein 
. * her . ndiv ?Jr. tftpt,' aMuiufeh -many . . 

bodies Ipake.researcH. grants, for. Short-term', one*o 
T, tcry .few. Is inis if principal object 
1 v ’ of 'meir existence.- indirectly .tber 
-. for an academic- researcher ntayl. 

• • competing for support with.com 



public spending 

the dual funding . . 

ties, is to decide how to spend their lively 
money to maximum advantage when * * 

it may be in a vacuum. They can 
not assume that either universities. 


penny packets. 


research in tne conunw«j »»,^( 
What is really worrying no* Wt. 

]ng by comparative EurooewlJI 

WHO : FOUR FOUNDATION DIRECTORS 

Dr R. C. Tress, : director since fflj. 

War Cabinet Offices, 1941 - 5 . economic 

trusts in the" 197n« Secretariat, 1945-7, Prof essor of political ■&. 

32$ 9W*#* MWO. •» BWx** Co”*** tamion. iXtn. 



mumty, -initiatives and other more" 

> legible ■ projects.'' Again the.' .faun* r - . , . - - . . 

^ alter e-- particularly^ ones which 1 *i.i~ 


jhdW bacpfne more influential in the' tb€ ^ y ® of the . Very-big gradt are n^d .foe . destabilizing , 
v ' 1970 s like; Wolfsdn, or the Anglo. tusvf over/ -Ww. ^ve-Urmtedour rUina. unemployment An 
Qfctoiit FbWWrttibft 4 fri- the Study «fer«oSrpo. of a- 


Study 

of Industrial Society, regard dfs- 
semination as virtuaUy. on a par. 
with discovery. “The. test in, our 
cassis,- ' 
to 


suit the needs of the community 


fcis,- what ivttl aoinej^dy -be able H 
.do ynm this . Inforhiatlbh ' that '* * 


is tfiat 

m'ah's belated; urge to do good, 
w hardly surprising that philan- 
thropifits’ whose asset can be de- 
cHning are reminded of the orimor 


I 


Ws <*rgaiil»a 
lunchtime me 
mei^phd-.H* ' 
reseerrijera.' 
nin 
mo 

foundation 

i* . 1" r ftp r eslhtatlvy bf . 'the .. — ..... . 

.PriWtidm/ MflSt of pbem seenl to. be' whicH -has aUb'Cotjmilt.tees ,on yorith,.; and Ihdusctial . re 
-^carty 'dn- regardless V the arta, pertai , policy., and. ; other - This apptoach ha fc il 

goif] gout, nf fhw'.Urtijr wpJcfl. But the Individualism off he ^pngin-t^ of.-flii(. 

1 ?P projects . ttusti, "die . IndOpenOeflCe . Which - hate mad«. fareat Sti'ldM- in 1 - the 

' aoifferW^ from Ihe public, maw Chetiab frMn VVbiteh^l. Bni lWOe.- the Wolfsoh -*-*• -- - • 


- -L^ 

base, It8 relftti ve Tmp r ov erl's h 7n e nt; WO LF S ON : -MajOr General A. R. Leakey, director 
- : doitabllialng . effects-, of 1968. Commanded 5th Royal Tank Regiment r _ t 

unrncs, manop ot »•«••«»•— -tav- - 

1969-72 and to Tlio Netherlands,. 
GULBGNKIAN (UK and Common wealth Branch).: Peter' Brinson. ^ 
since 1972. Prior -to that directed educational section at 
which had been successfully funded with Gu lbenkian moP*7 ■ 

; THE QUESTION OF FINANCING 

there Is no simple guide' to the current Income of the fouiw , ‘^j||S 

3 directors ihoineriVM 

ng. prdef'. 

to the Chmly ; C0fw 
Haymnrket and;Liven«^^ 
that many of the 
. ^ ,d the weakuesa. M 

eld, Whose beneficial snares were 

h 





When Richard Lyman moved from cup is long past. The cup lias given 
the presidency of Stanford Upiver- way to an .elaborate “ Bunding 
jiw w the Rockefeller Foundation Prospectus" and the hangdog faces 
earlier ' tills month, he entered a are now worn by executive* in ex- 
world far dtfEerem from the one pensive thrcc-piece suits. The 
when -philanthropy was pictured as " Buddy, can you spare a dime ? " 
John D. Rockefeller throwing dimes sidewalk refrain has escalated into 
at children on. the New York- side-, the giving of hundred, thousand, 
wulks- and million-dollar g-rams. 

Today, the foundation bearing the Since tilie founding of the Russell 
Rockefeller name . is the sixth largest Sage Foundation in 1907, founda- 
American foundation : last year, it tions have sorved as catalysts for 
gore away $44in. While many new major advances in sciences, medl- 
and wealthy foundations have sur* cine, education and the arts. Per* 
faced in the past two decades, haps the most visible results are the 
Rockefeller, the Ford Foundation 2,500 public libraries created by 
and the Carnegie Corporation still Carnegie trusts. An early Carnegie 
symbolic die essence of American report, conducted by Abraham 
pliHandiropy. Flexner, reshaped American medi- 

Last year, private foundations cal education. Founda tion -grant 
dispensed more than fZ.OOOm in money helped discover insulin, 
grants. While the figure is impres- develop a polio vaccine and discern 
sive, many foundations, are more “C double helix of DNA. 
pulled than proud over tlieir show The conquest of hookworm and 
of social concern. Foundations malaria are due to Rockefeller- 
everywhere are struggling with supported efforts, as are the 
questions of mission, social impact, advances in farm production in poor 
management, public misunderstand- societies via the "Green Revolu- 
liw, and above all, tills gaining of tion". Pioneering research in 
’‘leverage" from inflation-ravaged rocketry and space travel - was 
' assets. funded' by the Guggenheim Founda- 

Officers and staff wonder not tion. And the immensely jwjiular 
only if they serve die public interest Sasatne Street television senes— 
to die best advantage, but also and ' Public Television itself — grew 
s whether the future for foundations <>£ Carnegie grants, 
u assured; From' this sweeping Yet, rather than standing on a 

retJMMment, the .major private distinguished .past record, where do. 
pblla&riiropias nope to exercise both foundations find themselves today? 
their patron lain g " do-gooder " What are the current agendas at 
pneg* and die shady practices of Ford, Carnegie and Rockefeller? 
Imj scrupulous colleagues. And what new forces are at.wOrk. 

Foundation officials believe that changing private philanthropy ? 
huhe coming decade, private giving While the Internal Revenue Ser* 
must become a more professional; vice classifies about 28,000 nonprofit 
though less powerful, "third soc- organisations as private foundations, 
,ar Operating .as an agent for nearly 7,000 of that number are 
- change in the shadow of mammoth inactive or make animal grants of 

• hoverjnmonr-funded agendas and less than $100. Of the 21,500 active, 
the emerging leadership of corporate Bi’arttrniakiiig foundations, a mere 

• aonor programmes. , 200 accpunt for half of the grant 

While some historians trace the.®' ?JfiP%!L* nd a,moat tw0 ' 
roots of philanthropy to the erection thirds of the assets. 

upkeep of the Egyptian pyra- Foundations are sprouting at the 
buds, the origin of this peculiarly rB,a 9f nearly. 1,000 each year. They 

S"“SM phenomenon dates back flre 
. * WOO and -the Magdalen Society *■*» foundations hated -as* 

• PhtlMelpbia, a perpetual trust SB “ . to % ,,1, 1 * *! 0,l ]<An today ’ lha 

fcf h*l*s now git the -Wliite-Wll- number 14 close tp 500. 

hahii Poupdatipu. Its 'original pirn ' Foundations have bean viewed. aa 
> ameliorate the distressed P* 1 - 1 of . an Eastern, monied estab- 
. «wditioft that* class of femalos Bailment, with good reason ; 45 per 
who nare been unhappily seduced cent of their assets are housed in 
. ™ the paths Of innocence and Middle Atlantic states. However, 
'Jirtue: and wjid at' times seem the Sreatest gams m " new money ’ 

flesirom of a return thereto ". Such « Inc e 1975 were made m.the Midwest 

1 still smacks of modern • V.4 Western, atates. . . 

»«• ■•jwwe for a progrdmn>« ... Apart , from intense ' curiousity 
w aw prostitutes. ‘ .over the making of money, Amen- 

: ! • • .' 'dans harbour an equal fixation over 

" '■how such money is spent, ^or 1977 
76, foundations Spent $433 million ol 
the $2,100in they disbursed on edu- 


tlie centre, if not to the rigiit, is 
often further embraced by the 
foundation professionals themselves, 
who are usually former academics. 
Tli us rigidities of political philo- 
sophy from the top conspire with 
i nits'!'! actual rigidities frum the stuff 
below, It Is a condition that is 
hardly likely to nurture the new 
shapers of the woi'ld." 

If foundations exhibit tradition- 
alist ways, one must remember that 
10 years earlier they were called 
on the Congressional carpet for 
excessive social activism. The 
agency that bore die brunt of critic- 
ism for this departure was Lite Ford 
Foundation. 

Ron, Wright Patman . railed over 
Ford's funding of several voter 
registration projects and its involve- 
ment in the centralization wrangle 
over New York City’s 1968 school. 
Congressman Frederick Richmond's 
use of funds from his own founda- 
tion to campaign against a veteran 
Brooklyn Congressman drew con- 
siderable ire, In hindsight, Patman's 

f iique was not about the merits of 
ouPdatioiis acting only as tax 
shelters, but on the principle that 
voting and community action pro- 
grammes invaded sacred ;Congres- 
sional turf. 


, u *o ' been very.' movement of -international currencies "• Its . budget * 

Pv - fell; *5£;*curreht year Is less. in real terms- than the £550, W0 h &■, ^ 


• 76, foundations silent $433 million oE 

-the $2,10011) they disbursed on edu- 
' " y . -r.- cation. $33lm on liealthj $276111 on 

r'^ibe'MacdalenSo'cioty was .the social and. life 'science^ : and 
“^^odel for Dthef nitieteentli cep- ■ $232m On welfare. . . 

’ht iiT 1 ' 6 ? a .bd relief societies . : -the ipbney".’ normally goes -to 
«ode™ * v l- Modei. for the . established activities rather than 
‘ ,a * H decidedly more cQiitrovecsfal or n?wly 

... sh umiim.AA t_ mo-ic coiicernSi • Educational 

funds. Received more than 

twice the granti: made to libraries 
and over. 15 times as mucii ps adult 


i s'i#r.*- 


Eiiglisfi emerging 
sqn wiiu 5 Ipyeotor , Jpmes Smith- building 
■ Vnft?d-' ? «i d f ij-l |e0 j l A e ? l r °P ert y t0 th e twice the 
r.foiihd fiSSS? '^tii llrisf ructions' to end over 
’ Wdimeh^FiS’ ’ Mh»"Btop, & an estdb- educa tion program es .• ■■■ 

• :f btioft of S mid Hospitals snared oyer a third of 

• Bhtohg men ". t he health funds, dwarfing grants 

, totalling $500,000, made, available, for public ^ health 
^ .^snjg grange for d man and meiital health activities, In 


:ent; sipce 1979 . Wolfson . law year had * 
find it mgy Y^U. depending on Great Un 
deretyly hlghap thfs year. According to 


— ------ •« *1 0 • wun*r. - v 

Commissiooere the WoKson Fbundation-Jn'^f®’^,.^ JSwVI 
.Sin in April, 1973 , were rater at £ 7 t 6 «n ^ m inisl(« 2 j 


1 Bhout ’ suspicious tion and race relations 

-: Sold r v.tild-’; J 05 : bagij . . of deep in tlio - shadows. 

-. ■ 9gnIt|»«on’« .The charge .that 


foundations 


. i- . " : r" ' V; J *-' ' v X."-' \ ./ 

1,; • • • . f •; y . - ■ ; . *. .. ■ s . •; “..’.V'-'y. : ;• \ ' , t . 
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Today, the Ford Foundation is 
headed by a lawyer,* ' Franklin 
Thomas, whose background lies m 
Community development. Though 
Ford remains die lending- founda. 
tion with a $2,300m. endowment, 
it is a leaner version of its former, 
mini-governmental self. Its annual 
.'•grants have dropped from $200m. 
to $100m and its New York head, 
quarters staff has .shrunk front 750 
to less than 400. 

The impact of . the reductions has 
taken .its toll on the programme 
side. When- Harold Howe became 
director of the Education Division 
in 1971, Ford dispensed $40m.- in 
educational funding;' The figure 
tqday is. a lean $12m. Ford no longer 
provides endowment support or , 
money for new buildings. 

Howe says only the stratogv at 
For’d has changed. . The emphasis 
.now is 6n finding ", Intervention 
.points " where small amount? of 
money can be leveraged.- Co niitpa- 
- sibubiB policy analyses on govern- 
merit funding to higher education, • 
Howe hopes state and local .aid w . 
education will grow by a greater 
amount tiiAp a onertlme' grant. An* 
other big - iitfbrvdiitlpn) point lies in 
fvH'therlng educational access and 
ad vancomeht for 'women and vniriori- - 
tie#. We want -fo,-us« these funds 
-for focused, : s0d|al ,pur|ioses that- 
tbiie the -system" 1 HOwe; "states. 

“ Wd no' longer’ liayO the' optibrt to 
do the kinds 6f'tliihga>e once did". 

Ford, like Rockefeller, provides 
major funding foi - Population., Re* 
seurcii. Last year, -it awarded $1.6m> 
for. further * studies oE ' ovuldciou, 

' early' pregnancy and .male contra- 
' cdption. Anoriipr $700,000 went to 
the Population Council to. study, 
such new . contraceptive : means as' 
.Iniplahts nnd anti-nragriaiicy vaccine; 
which are not being developed by 
' - the •'. pharmaceutical industry or 
other agencies, :. 

:Everyonfe Is watching. Foid to. see 
I whot new directions It may pursue. 
Al though ha has headed ‘Ford for .a 

? ear, Thomas remains -a mysterious' 
igure to thd foundation coni munity. 
•He Js regarded internally an a very 
intelligent,. Highly . organized .but' 
■ very private person,. All the offices 
: at “ford's New Yoffe Headquarters 
• are " open ” in • design. McGciorge 
'Bundy could often ; be seen working, 
... feet on the desk, behind rhfe glass 
curtain. Nowadays,, the. ■blinds . are 
■ t . drawn aivjupd ThoiMAS' olEice^- ■ . . 

■ Carnegie ' hjj been . clowfy ideutl 


f ied with support of education. For 
die pa-st 13 years, under- die leader* 
ship otf Clark Kerr, the Caruegia 
Council on Higher Education has 
issued 40 reports end 120 sponsoi'ad 
studies. The Council's final report, 
issued earlier this . year, prior to 
Kerr’s , retdrement, is .Three 

Thousand Putin as : The Next 
Twenty Years for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Under Pifer's leadership. Car* 
negie has become strongly Commit* 
ted to social justice concerns. Its 
latest major funding focus is child* 
reu. The foundation established the 
Carnegie Council' on Children in 
1972 to explore what American 
society is doing to and for its 
young. The Council's Initial report, 
directed by M-IT psychologist Ken- 
neth Keuisbon, was All Our Child- 
ren : The American Family Under 
Pressure. 

If Ford enjoys a reputation as an 
activist foundation while Carnegie 
Is more academic, the Rockefeller 
Foundation attracts the category 
known as " men of affairs Al- 
though it boasie a distinguished 
trustee roster with Notre Dame 

resident Fr. Theodore Hesburgh as 
_ts chairman, it has a reputation far 
being the most conservative of the 
Big Three. As one foundation execu- 
tive commented t " They won't even 
look at you unless you have a Pb.D. " 

. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
appropriated Sl,500m since its 
establishment in 1913. It is respec- 
ted for its support of leadership 
development in' emerging nations 
and for taking long-term funding 
positions In agricultural research, 
population control and education. 
It enjoys thinking grand thoughts, 

Such a bold sthenie makes the 
problem of world technical develop- 
ment- sound so : manageable , and 
solely -a question of money arid 
national will. Yet the current Rocke- 
feller annual- report notes that the 
yebrs ahead will be leaner and that 
the notion of "limits" is real. As 
foundation income provides less 
purchasing power, the report speaks 
of programme eliminations, project 
deferrals and " even a reduction in 
. the number of programmes ". 

- Foundation officers now .speak of 


G 


" targeting " philanthropic dollars. 


One Increasingly popular -approach 
is to concentrate funding resources 
iri 'a smaller ri um bar of pr ogran Miles. - 
The- Robert Wood Johnson boa a 
•major focus in access to health care, 
the Bush Fourtdation in child devel- 
opment, the Cnrnegio Corporation - 
is devoting more attention to child- 
ren's issues, the Spencer Founda- 
tion supports Behavioural Science 
Research and the newly - activa 
MacArthur Foundation will focus oil 
research in mental health. 

Private philanthropy, in the waka 
of increased public scrutiny in 
becoming more business-like in itu 
operations. Yet thore is a long 
tradition of shoddy management to 
overcome. John R. Coleman, ureoi- 
denc Edna McConnell Clark Foun- 
dation, asked some pointod ques- 
tions of his colleagues in a recent 
annual report. 

More foundation executives Ore 
-spoaking put in favour of greater 
candour. The Bush Foundation, « 
regional philanthropy in St. P-iul, 
Minnesota, holds public meetings 04 
its board. A former bastion otf 
secrecy, the Pew Memorial Trust; 
just published its first annual re- 
port. It revealed that Paw,, created 
by the head of the Sup Oil €ut- 
poration, has jumped into secaMid 
place as the nation’s largo it 
foundation. 

The late John D. Rockefeller HI, 
speaking in 1977, addressed tha 
. necessary role played by the * third 
sector.", and decried -its possible 
demise. " If we allow ■ the third 
sector to continue to erode, we will 
wake up some morning to find wo 
are living in a very different 
society. And if we ever hare a 
- two sector system, then the trend 
toward one sector will have begun, 
I do not believe that the American 
people would consciously' chooso 
this path. It must not happen by 
• default.” . ^ 

"• Foundations are stirring them- 
selves to face -the challenge of rele- 
vance in a new era ana possibly 
tbrir very survival. They are .dis- 
covering, that pot oqly is wealth a 
trust; as Andrew Carnegie held, but 
that it is also a^lipavy burden- '' 


TEN LARGEST toftkp ANY-SPONSORED foundations 
BY GRANTS 

• 1. Ford Motor Company Fund 
' 2. ■Atlantic Richfield Foundation 

3. Alcoa Foundation 

4. U.S. Steel Foundation, lac 

:: 5; -Xerox Fund ’• • •. • . . 

- 6.-Exxon Educational Foundation . : 

i. Proctor arid' Gamble Fund } 

- 8. ; ^objl FoUudatlpri, Inc . ‘ ' 

'9. 'Minnesota Mining, and Manufacturing . > 

- Foundation, Inc 

10. Gulf Oil Foundation of Delaware 


$10,331,000 
- $7,-237,000 
$ 6 , 146,(100 
• $5,504J)0tf , 
$5,42 2^000 
$5,354,000 • 
: $+.910,000 ’ 
■$4,776,900 

$ 4 , 777 , 000 ' 

$4,7O9jW0 


PROFILES OF FOUR MAJOR FOUNDATION PRESIDENTS 
ALAN . PIPER, Carnegie Corporation,- • 59, Private foundations* elder 
statesman* Joined Canjegie in 1953. H03 headed it' since 196^.' “Stays 
fresh" by writing an anuttul report jtticssage pp .foundation-related .toi>ic9 
like public policy, towards children, -bi-lingital : education, role of foundfl- 
tions hi , philanthropic, sector, strongly comntltied -kj issues of social 
juatjeo. • -. •'• • "v 

■RICHARD LYMAN, -Rockefeller Foundation, 56,. former president of 
Stanford Uni varsity- sin co 1970<: Historian with speciality In contemporary 
British hi story, strong -..advocate of private sector philanthropy, trpstea 
of Rockefeller Foundation since 1976; chairman- oMmipinient report.* 0A 
Humanities Education, in U Si 1 -* ‘ 


Humanities isaucation, in u S| -* . ... V; 

'FRANKLIN THOMAS^ Ford Foundation, 45 lawyer. 'Has'a: background in 
community development. WtnT High -itidrks as .dire'ctpY of -> Robert Konnedy- 
fpurided EedfovU-Stilyv'esont Restoration' Corporation. Chairman of & 
Foraign . Policy . Study FouridaHori'i (RockefeUer-fttrided) studying Ufl 
policy to. South Africa. Report, expected at- lend of year * 



-June. ,* Intends to. Eocudt grjuits Jo ! mental health, resevcli, govemmoiit 
deftiiiliu-Otakin^ atid M/cAfci^ (: PrivsQ'F^Uiiwil' pr^gi-^mifrbi. ' 
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The artist as intellectual superman 


The Enemy : a biography of 

Wyndham Lewis 

by Jeffrey Meyers . . 

Rout I edge & Kcsan Paul, £15.00 
ISBN 0 7)00 0514 S 
tVvndham Lewis: a revaluation 
edited by Jeffrey Meyers 
Athlonc Press, £13.50 
ISBN 0 485 11193 4 
Fubf*s oF Aggression : Wyndlinm 
Lewis, the Modernist ns Fascist 
by Frcdric Jameson __ 

University of California Press, £7.25 
ISBN 0 520 03792 8 


by A. D. Moody 

Percy Wy m Ilia m Lewis was a split 
man if ever there was one. First 
there was Wyndhani Lewis the 
BrtisL— the Vorticisi, the war artist, 
llie partrnit painter. This, In my 
view, is the Lewis tliiu really mat- 
ters, bur lie happens to full outside 
(he scope of these honks. Secondly, 
split off from the artist, there was 
Wyixlham Lewis the writer of 
aggressive satires and polemics. 
These consisted, by his own 
account, of “ what I hail to keep put 
, of - my consciousness while paint- 
ing " : “The waste product of every 
painting, when it is a painter's 
painting, makes the most highly 
selective and ideal material for the 
pure writer." Since his books ere 
primarily assertions . of the 
superiority of t-he .artist to the com- 
mon hero, I am inclined to think 
that the disparity between his 
paintings and his writings ii due to 
the fact - that in tli'e one he was 
actually being an artist, while in 
the ‘ other ' he was projecting a 
pfiondo'Nietzsoheau fantasy of the 
artistic life. 
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Politics from below 
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Unfortunately, however, die book 
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the phrase 11 military rule ” is 
omnipresent, the authors never 
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the creative ego cun be |k j 
creative c-go ”, can one really fc ! 
for that? I should have ttioiigfci 1 
all amounted to a suitable cue f* I 
treatment by enraged maenads, j- 

To this reservation about the cal 
lection in general, that most of fa 
contributors seem to me too Hnl» 
affronted, provoked and outraged: 
by Lewis, I would add one other ' 
that they make too liule of fa; 
difficulty of Ills major writing V 
They can be explicated, dm mud.-, 
they inukc clear ; but can they be 
rend? 
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Edith Sitwell, a portrait by Wyndham Lewis taken fro m John Ferguson’s The Arts In Britain in World War I, 
recently published in’ Stainer & Bell at £9.50. Ranging widely over music, literature and the visual arts, 
Professor Ferguson discusses the influence of the war on creative artists both during ond after the conflict. 


One telling reason tvlry J? is Artist archives and from a [unaihv list of 

I?”? 1 P eo P le who knew him. Tiioie may 

he, ds distinguished fro nt the. Herd Ee more biographical data to be 

iSJualne «* discovered, .but lt .seem9 unlikely, 
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doing -with growing enthusiasm conditions, and that of Hostiensia 

ifldels : the since the middle of the eleventh that infidels, because they were 
istlnn world century, and how they should treat Infidels, hnd no rights at all. This 


S ure than a common man. The 
tier's sup&rmnn fs man - mode 
.•■pag/m. god; but Lewis’s superior 
. nrtist- would be like the Christian 
Creator, utterly above : humanity. 
vFrpm this, comes Lewis’s stance of 
1 the. Enemy, his intransigeant war- 
ding against, the necessities -and the 
. -very nature of humam existence,' and 
most' of al ( against living- a s a process 
in time.. He was d throwback to Car- 
tesian dualism, who -saw' the body 


in what context and in what tone son’s way of diinking \ and to 
did he use it? By what logic is the transcend mechanical existence and 
sentence - about his wearing heavy attain a state of absolute conscious- 
discovered .but it seems unlikely. clothing in the Mb r ocean desert (in ness was Bergson’s great coiicorn, 

wWt I ha Vd some: mlagivinaa the heat* of June end July) placed,: though he located that state In llfe- 
about is MeveiVs handling of his where it is? It looks like just another , mprocess nnd not. as Lewis did, in 
' materials. A serious biography is meaningless bit of information; yet mental abstraction. 

*■ it is an extraordinary thing, and Lew4s’s thought, its sources and 

surely wortji a moment’s thought: affinities, and its articulation in his 


materials. A serious blograpiiv 18 meaningless oii 01 mioinmuuu, yoi mnuui austmeuu 
a form , of history, differing from it is an extraordinary thing, and Lew4s’s though 
fiction and from- the gpsslp column surely worth a moment’s thought : affinities, and its 

in respecting die facts and being why did he do it, and indeed how writings, are dis 
concerned to get at their meanijiR. did he support it— a peculiar con- D f the essays whl 


subject What he finds in L*™* ■ by Jimei Muldoon 

writings, to be brutally pf >c “™ LWerpool University Press, £14.00 

about it, is “the sheer iirodiktM ISBN 0 85323 2 44 X 

of sentences as . 0 8 ainst .£* — 

WM^ic^priinacy *of dte^beeatW ■ J" ma ? Muldoon attempts here to 
S h?i?«rKSS»' •• ' " dfummate the contribution of 

the mastei piece. .medieval c *non law to the nrgu- 

Jnmeson , . J ^ used both by those who crlt- 

r ...»»•« infill eetual pi«»eiB» t. Kotiihe Spanish conquest of the 


those whom they conquered. 


view commended itself widely, and 


Those in the trade will recognize was applied with particular vigour 
this as a form of intellectual by *he Teutonic knights ns they 
history which is currently much in conquered the shores of ! the | Baltic, 
vogue, because it exploits a very But ni 1415 thuir claim to Lithuania 
InrP’A hftrfv of extant wvitinBS wfts challenged flt the Council of 
canon fodder as fw tit a Constance by die Poles, who pre- 
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Class, Religion and Local Politics 
in Wilhelminc Germany : the 

Centre Party in Wiirltemberg 
before 1914 
by David Black bourn 
Yale University Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 300 02464 9 


David Blackbourn’s study of grass- 
roots Centre Party politics before 
1914 is the second major work on 
Wilhelmine Germany by a young 
British historian to be published 
by Yale in the last few mouths : 
and like Geoff Eley’s t analysis of 
the nationalist leagues m the same 
period {Reshaping the German . 
Right) it constitutes an important 
reinterpretation of these critical 
years. Although the Catholic 
Centre Party was arguably the 
most successful party of the Second 
Reich after the SPD in coming to 
terms with a aew style of politics 
and played a tolor role in the pas- 
sage of government legislation 
through the Reichstag for most of 
the period between 1890 and 1914, 
it has received relatively little 
attention from historians until now. 

On many issues Blackbourn and 
Eley are in agreement. The 1890s, 
rather than the 1870s, are* seen as 
the great turning point in Wilhol- 
ininc politics. The old parties of 
notables and especially the 
National Liberal Party were swept 
aside by new parties and pressure 
groups based much more clearly on 
class divisions. Economic and social 
issues came to predominate. The 
subaltern classes of the’ Empire — 
peasants, artisans, shopkeepers, in- 
dustrial workers — lost their inertia 
and began to participate in a new 
mass politics. As Blnckbourn puts 
it, the political nation was “re- 
defined ”, 

This mass involvement in the 
political process on an. unprece- 
dented scale and the adjustment of 
the Centre Party to such new pres- 
sures cannot be regarded as a 
triumph for the manipulative tech- 
niques of a traditional elite. On the 
contrary, Blackbourn shows that the 
national and local leaders of the 
Centre Party in the 1890s, some of 
whom were to form a Pew breed of 
professional politician, were not 


lion, and off f» ■ :■ Wwde.l it He is primarily con- 

into the geneial cna . , : ttfaed with the question. of what 

work. There Wrlilnt® ■' c hrUtiens should regard 

pouto local observation. :Wldds as. having in resoect of t>ro- 
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° ^ C °™ ,." C .ik iP®! « Miiiiicn In 1906 “The young artists, approved of the house tart and the 
boc S : w*n> sat in cafis reading slmplicis- bpy expelled fqr stealing” — what 
.as.u machine, and thought he could or strolled about in flowing , are we to make qf that ? 

.exist as pure, mind, Bpt ,this, is to cfa vats { ; paid for their lodging with .. , j 

„ deciarq wur on. .oneself and on all toJoursketches.and filled die pit' of . “ . a biography should generate 
the world*-qnd id do so for precisely the Kpimsaal and. Schausplelliaus in innfint and understanding of its 
vnemqtlve that Nietxscjic wanted to ; the evenings -That is harmless non- ' subject, then this 'is a biography in 
: root out of our civilixetion. Lewis' sense, but the carelessness, can be search of att'anthor. Meyers tells all, 
vvasa mod era 1st only Ui rough oppo- damaging, EJiot’s " Corlolan !’ does as « seems, but he doesn t pick out 
sit ion to the modern renaissance. not support totalitarian politics; he from the rest’ the especially- sig- 


1 ij u W ?« 8 j- John Holloway’s perceptive and 

tola, 1 no ots- thought-provoking “Machine and 
use tart and the puppet:, a comparative view”; 


having in respect of pro- 

("tip Cm/Arn mail. r>( ,).> later 


own interests and chose" of" the They had Jj-t jndnnfa l the 
power which it served it tv«s the ®P | J“.° n 1 . j 1 ® 

ecclesiastical establishment of the *. vi/! « 8 5^ r iHkM U?» 


lows ... soma , aristocrats but middle-dlnss lawyers 
pages placed I seeking respectability for them- 
ni a dilemma. s , el Y es and their party. They won 
their support not only through a 


while in mortal sin ”, and John Hus 
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‘Timothy Materev's .“ Lewis and the 
Pa&narchs: Augustus John, W. B. 
erate Yeats, T.- Sturge Moore solidly 
f its. documented and especially interest- 
tty in : ing on Lewis’s relations with Moore; 


traditional confessional message, 
but through' modern techniques of 
mass mobilization, by the forma- 
tion of social organization's, 


economic pi- ess Lire groups, and 
above all by appealing ro cite 
specific economic grievances of 
particular social groups, especially 
the agrarian lobby, and the 
depressed artisan and small trader. 

This study is outstanding in ita 
detailed demonstration of the spe- 
cific economic grievances of these 
groups and of the way in which pres- 
sures from below forced the Centre 
Party away from both free- trade 
Liberals and Social-Democrats (prin- 
cipally concerned to protect the 
Interests of working-clHas con- 
sumers), and into die arms of an ' 
increasingly populist conservatism. 
In short, the failure of a ."Glad- 
stonian coalition" to, emerge iti 
either the Reich in general or the 
state of JVtirttemb'erg in particular 
was the result, not of reactionary 
clericalism, but of the social con- 
stituency oh whioh the party ' was 
based. In attempting to retain the 
loyalty of that constituency the 
Centre Party found itself increas- 
ingly embroiled in a style of dema- 
gogic politics, of which it was an 
much the victim as tho master. For 
not all sections of the Mittelstored 
had identical interests, while the 
articulation of the interests of 
small retailers and peasants not sur- 

f irisingly alienated liie factory pro* 
atari at. even whero it remained 
Catholic. 

There arc areas of difficulty hi 
Blackbourn’s account. The discus- 
sion of the failure of the Centre 
Party to win working-class votes 
perhaps gives a rather misleading 
impression, for example: wliat was 
remarkable was that the party man- 
aged to retain so a much support in 
tne urban industrial centres, given 
competition from the SPD and Its 
own encouragement of lower middle- 
class grievances. The account of the 
politics and plight of the depend- 
ent artisan is also roLher problem- 
atic: in what sense can printers be 
described as artisans in this period? 
It might also be argued that the 
fear of socialism, reinforced by 
traditional Catholic teaching, played 
a much more important, part in 
cementing the Consarvative-Centre 
alliance than is suggested hero. But 
these are quibbles. This book is a 
magnificent demonstration of the 
subtle links between leaders and 
led, economics and politics. It 
shows how “politics from below” 
can and ought to be written. 

Richard Geary 

Richard Gearp is head of the depart - 
meat of German studies at the Uni • 
versify of Lancaster. 
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Oww Zari.titi : collected papers 
Vfltume IV : Equisi>i«ii bully of olge- 
Jqitir. varieties 

jf'tOud by J. Upsnan and B. Tefasiec 
‘ MOW Press, £31.00 
3ghN 0 262 08049 4 

Ci>nlribii lions lo Algebraic Gco- 
iftnry : in honour of Oscar Zoriskl 
edited by Michael Artin mid David 
Moiuford . _ 

Johns Hopkins University Press, 
£15.00 

BSBN 0 8018 23 7 2 _ 

S itse two books relate lo one of 
e most rent ark ahle mathematicians 
•of tiris century, Oacor Zariski. 
Zartaki’s continuing career as a geo- 
pittt-i has already spanned almost 
60 years, and for nt least .tbc latter 
half of tWs period he has milked 
turnone the two or three outstanding 
pmcdli oners of Lite subject. 

Oscar Zariski was born at Kobrin 
la Russia on April 24, 1899. He 
’ El Hilled First at the University oE 
Kiev, where his interests lay in 
ulfiebra and the theory of numbers, 
tintl, then. In 1921, he went to Rome. 
M that islmc, the University of 
’ Rome numbered among its prnfes- 
hiice three giants of the Italian 
fiihont of geometry, Casieltmovo, 
Stveri and Enriques; and, in this 
Uimospherc, it was natural that the 
young Zariski should become a 
„ geometer. 

The Italian geometers of the time 
whatever tools were at hand, 
■whether nlgebrogenmetric. Trans- 
cendental or topological, -coupled 
■Vth'h a geometrical imagination that 
; g«ve the subject a beauty to match 
that of the Italian scene. This was 
p m Hibernation! atmosphere in which 
Zariski worked happily not only for 
Vhc six years lie spent in Italy, but 
flk-D for 10 years or so after he 
jnuved to Job ns' 'Hopkins University 
nt Baltimore i n 1927. 

'■ As Zariitki has snid, the brenlc- 
tkcrtun or hrenkthrotigh came in 1925 
. when he published his monograph 
:.on algebraic surfaces in the Lrgeb- 
>nl«se series, one of the, great 
"slfcd of. mathematics, in a remark* 


able first chapter Zariski analyzed 
the proofs given by various Italian 
geometers of the key result on tito 
reduction of singularities of sur- 
faces, and found tliem all lacking 
in rigour. Zariski felt he bad suc- 
ceeded in con r eying the beauty of 
Italian geometry, but at some cost 
to himself. In his own words "The 
price ivfls my own personal Joss of 
the geometric paradise In which I 
so happily had been living." 

' Like Vnn der W tier den, a little 
earlier, and Andre Weil, at about 
the same time, Zariski turned to the 
abstract algebra of Emmy Noether 
and her school in an effort to res- 
tore paradise. He spent two yertes 
In learning abstract Algebra ' and 
then proceeded to apply It. 'Hie 
remit was a remarkable series of 
papers which were to transform 
algebraic geometry, wirltour destroy- 
ing rhe beauty the Italians had 
created. These papers have appeared 
or or the past 40 years and space 
will only permit us to consider nvo 
groups — the earlier ones in which 
were developed what have become 
the bnslc tools of the modern aIrc- 
brrfic geometer; and those -which 
have nppeared since 1963, contained 
in the first of tile two books under 
review. 

Zariski was quick to realize the 
importance to geometry of the con- 
cept of integral dependence in alge- 
bra, and the closely related theory 
of valuations developed in a very 
general form by Wolfgang Krull. 
The first led him to the idea of 
the normalization nF a variety which 
reduces the reduction of singulari- 
ties of curves to a triviality and eli- 
minates till hut isolated singularities 
front surfaces. 

After developing these basic 
ideas and also an nlgebraic approach 
to the idea of infinitely near points, 
Zariski next set himself the task 
of proving algebraically the resolu- 
tion of singularities of surfaces. 
This required as a first step the 
proof of the weaker result known 
as the local uniformizgtion theorem 
for surfaces; and Sit a remarkable 
paper which followed,' Zariski tvaa 
i ablti ■ td prove' tWa result '-.qtor 


varieties of any dimension, pro- 
vided that the field over which 
Hie variety is defined is of 
diuracterisLic zero. 

The next paper in this group 
is, in ntv opinion, _ the most 
Important of all. as it put on a 
firm algebraic basis the whole 
theory of birationul correspond- 
ence. Zariski was able to do rhis 
without any restriction on _ Hie 
characteristic of the base field ; 
and, further, die rote played by 
normalization in geometry became 
fully apparent. Finally, in rhis 
pHper appeared what Is now known 
os die Zariski Main Theorem, not 
only a key theorem in geometry, 
but in algebra as well. 

Two more papers in this group 
should be mentioned. In die first 
Zariski broke new ground in prov- 
ing the resolution of singularities 
for three-folds. In the second 
Zariski forged 8 link between rhe 
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geometrical notion of n simple 
point and the algebraic no lion of u 
regular local ring, mid us u result 
extended the geometric tint ion io 
varieties over fields of any 
diameter is lie. This paper inspired 
the structure theory tor complete 
locnl rings which was i lie work of 
u student of Znriski, T. S. Colton. 

Throughout rhe 1950a, Zariski, 
now at Harvard, continued to apply 
algebraic methods to a wide-ranging 
series of problems in geometry, in 
this period Zombi contributed al- 
most as much tu commutative alge- 
bra n*s to geometry and inspired a 
whole generation of algebra ists to 
look to geonteta-y for tihctJr ideas. 
Zariski’s work must be counted ns 
a major factor in the synthesis of 
geometry and algebra, which found 
irs realization in the theory of 
schemes developed by Scrre and 
Grotii endieck. 

Notv we must move forward. The 
MIT Press, as part of their series 
“ Mathematicians of Our Time ’* 

n ned a four-volume collection nf 
ski's papers. The first volume 
appeared in 1972, and the fourth 
volume h«s just appeared. It is with 
the latter that we are now con- 
cerned. it cavers trie period 1963* 
1979, end, with one exception, the 
papers deal with one topic, 
equisiugularity. 

The first paper in the book sets 
the scene. Zariski's brilliant young 
student. Heisuke HirnnakH, had 
just solved the problem of resolu- 
tion of singularities in ail dimen- 
sions, at least in characteristic 
zero. Now the burning problom was 
the classification of singularities. As 
early as 1954, Zariski had tentati- 
vely devised a procedure of dividing 
the set of points nf an algebraic 
variety into strata of singularities nf 
increasing complexity, or as he puts 
it, “strata of equisingularity 
Zariski sets himself the arduous 
task of devising a suitable defini- 
tion of equisingular points. This 
problem is difficult. Uquimultipli- 
city is too weuk, analytic isomor- 
phism loo strong. 

Zariski has not been alone in 
this mammoth effort. He has been 


eniliusi.istu.unv supported . 
group of brilliant voting 
mm 1 1 email dans at L'Ecole ^ 
technique-- one of whom, W, 
Teissier, is u co-eflior W 
present volume— and byonedi. 
former research students, 1*2 
Uimauia. \-vlua is the other coST 
It IS difficult at tills stage 
diet when this enterprise will i» l 
to a successful conclusion, . 
to remark that the last wri- 
the volume, written in 1979 


extremely promising, ifa j J 
volumes, taken together, m&d 
rhe colossal contribution Ztftj 
has made to mathematics, ft-, 
fourth volume taken alone iltar 
intriguing picture of moinnttfc. ' 
white it is being created. , 
Zariski has hud many itufa . 
who have become dfctinguijM 
their own right. Two have hh( : : 
and received Fields Medals, otto 1 
might well have done. On tie ml. 
sinn of major annirerniit. 
scholars honour the great shj! 
them by producing voimu / 
papers dedicated to them. Sod i* 
volume, produced by the Johns Brp- !■ 
kins University Press, has bum | 
ten by Zariski's students ufftf *' 
leagues to mark his djtfl 
birriiday. [ 

The papers collected here inti [' 
the first naif of volume lUldiij, 
American Journal of Meibom, | 
in which much of Zarisld’s wd; 
appeared over the years. Thereto . 
contains accounts by dfafogo&W 
geometers and algebraists of it 
work on which they are currs^L' 
engaged. It would be invidkuu 
single nuL papers for special ran r. 
Hon. with one exception. Tnt tu 
paper of tile volume is the Ifl 
paper of Zariski himseK am*! . 
mentioned above. 

These two volumes constiiutt i ; 
tribute by the fraternity of biib 
mnrichms lo one of its' pw y 
mem hers, They convey the ms™* 
of nil oF us to Oscar Zurlsks, u . 
whom we owe so much. ' 

David RW . 

David Uvea is professor of 
mmics at th«..unii l erilty of &«*i 
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’Cltcmical Foundations : the alkali 
-Jnduriiy in Britain to 1926 * 
.’.ftjKertneth Ware on ( 

: . CJarettfSan. Press : .'.Oxford • Uniyec- 
Bily Pceas^ £16.50 1 . 

JSBN o; 19 .wafo 4. ' : : . 

yyiien I came . to 1 the ■ end pf this., 
valuable book I felt I had been, in- 
Joirmed,’ helped -to' understand my 
own work belter and persuaded to 
■ n sympathetic view of the author's 
{Svoflc jn. a neighbouring field. ; I 
fished a little* that I had been rerid- 
ing manuscript so that I could 
■have discussed it- with tins author, . 
'■to urge him to deal with the chem- 
• irfty In it- in , a slightly different 
way — which is conceit on my part, 
.and shows hoW unfair, to on .author 
is to seek an opinion - on his 
,- JqterdJsdplinary study from sonie- 
vnqe like rnyself wlio has not crossed 
Me Game . frontiers. .Very fe\V 
/.-.writers ,j)uve mb ile this partictilnr • 
journey, so alt gratae to Kenneth- 
. 'Warren far having 1 done it 'and 
. shown It was wbrth taking. 

- We usually avert our eyes front ' 


Groping its way to locational rationality 

hig ilic way across those frontiers were ip the North West, Tyneside- and,, if so, was their market linked 
of learning. He- could, for example, and to some .extent Tees-side. The- with the use of dxy-ucetylane weld- 
use it to filustwite the decline of a ■ 'local changes of emphasis In the . Ing, which in its. turn: was linked 
technical! process (hare the Leblanc North West with. the. gradual * ascen- . with the making of calcium carbide 

S irocess) in the face of competition daticy of. Withies . ore carefully In electric furnaces, which «• jte 
nun a rival (here 'the ammonia- argued, with very intelligible maps, turn reflects the introduction of the 
Roda process), not only because, of The effects of commercial factors, .electricity that, made possible the 

E raster technical simplicity but also, transport,, and. the proximity ..of challenge to both Leblanc nnd 
ecause of greater ndaptabillty to other industries are all weighed up.; ainmonia-sotla processes of clectro- 


Rfl da process) not only because, of The effects of commercial factors. . electricity, that, made possible the 

E raster technical simplicity but also, transport,, and. the proximity ..of challenge to both Leblanc nnd 
ecause of greater ndaptability to other industries are all weighed up.; ainmoina-soda processes of clectro- 
sources.of-raw material. He could. Particularly telling, however,- is a' lytic soda? Applied chemistry Is 
and Should, use It to illustrate the passage in which Warren: points out an endless net and the writer who 
liability of any area o( the country that after the Great War, in spite tangles with it must cut his way 
to ' fahe decline of oppardtitiy well- of every ■ favourable . geographical out somewhere. So Wurrcn nbnn- 
entrenched industries, with cobse- factor, Blllingham never became the dons the tanrali/ing qno-seiltance 
q li O ut social disturbance. He could gteat alkali , centre that was pre- reference to the Jledworth Barium 
also, . by corftrast, illustrate the tin- dieted, It Is still not clear why — • Company and leaves us to consult 
reliability of prediction that stihie perhaps just a failure of the com- his unpublished thesis source to 
desirable development must inevl--. merdal will to succeed. . ••• .-•■ check our guess about barium 


(ably take place In apparently. f«y. 
ouVable circumstances. 


If. only the chemistry in this book oxide, if we feel wo need an nnswor, 
had been a bit better • balanced. What do wo in fact need to know 


Changes and chances like this may , The eighteenth-century chemists about the locntiou of nny Industry ? 
well b* expounded as topics in who ’Struggled wirti the nature of If we are actually going to build 
historical geography, but Warrert Is '/the elements saw that soda was one oh a previously occupied ■ silo we 
'convinced, ana. sets out to convince of . a small. number of futrda mental • need to know what was mode there 
his reader that, so far as the ehemi- > constituents .'of matter, .and thn^.;it' and what waste it produced which 
chi Industry is concerned, they can- ‘.had. ah : intimate .Connexion with may 'Still "contaminate die soil. If 
not really be understood without the '.-salt. The basic arguments about we want to make decisions about 
■' ^chemlstry. following Mumforcf: he ' .this connexion had. been worked changes In Jndustrjnl. activity, in 
describes the- geotechnlc phase 6f ouk at least as fat* as conversion some town we need to know. :why 
the alkali industry to show liow each, was coticbrned, beFore Humphry the present industries happen to bo 
alkali (soda, potash), had been de- Db v 3’ established that sodium nnd 1 - there. If we want to play chess 
riyed and used since early times as ; chlorine were eleinents. Dalton’s with the maior and minor lndus- 

h deterBCnt, .is a solvent .and in .’.atphlic. theory and Berzelius ? s, literal tries, of a. whole country we need 
-jfflaSs •.mMnufacturq. , how ^ was de- Ifdta tion mAantchacta was nosaihle ;riO/kimw'the, ; .board nnd the rules 
•iwotl IftiWtty frtfin’.viSaetablQ SQUt'oHSi /rcajiru dewda Pf .th*- ; :can- >0f the moves, Industrial geography. 


right. Ydu cannot * 

balance nt the undergredu.tekj 
how could any. 
acquire the cotptnond of 
history nntl chemistry 
this book, let alone 
to deal with all Hie c onlb ™&L* 
speciulity needed to 
modern conditions. -Can- w ; 

to teach tiio .psycliolo^ 
ironies deAt'nn, or tire crfMtw 
myth on pharmacology J 
A fotnl acndoinic survey il 'WJ 
slide, but occasional - 

curaiiHM Into Rucli 
binutlons of iHsclphnc 
roudet'x to ntiempt ad 

for rituntlons in 'vwch ■ ^ ; 
be responsible for ^.^ 1 ( 1 ** i L 
mil or words in spite, of ^ 

snid ubovo, books -s-itatt ^ : 
bo of more use to Industrial^ . 

ndiTj'nistrMtors ,j 

The conditions for 

plncing of 0 riieinic|jj (l | 
Mcmed .to be 

understood at -. 

century far there to. ■, 
Yet, as WoriM is. c^'J-Mt : 
" like nil new industrl«.^ # » .... 

I...!.. „lt. n tl tnrlnoirr Iwd t9 .?r It . ' 


Middle-Class Couples i a stud^of 
waregatlon, domination and in- 

equality In 
by Stephen Edgell 
Allen & Unwin, £6.95 
ISBN .0 04 301109 a , 

It W not surprising that so little Is 
known about Family life in western 
industralized countries. The protec- 
tive barrier of the home is a major 
hurdle to researchers who wish to 
extend our existing knowledge and 
brills. The past two decades have 
seen an increasing number of social 
scientists Tackling the methodologi- 
cj! problems, but the advances in 
oar understanding of contemporary 
family life -have not always justified 
the research effort or rite length of 
the published work. 

In the field of family studies 
there has been a major debate -on 
the changing nature of 1 spousal 
relationships, centring on the 
question of whether they ceu now 
be properly described as epalitarlan- 
It has been commonly believed' thet 
in Britain it is middles Lass mar- 
riages that ere especially charac: 
terlzed by marital equality, despite 
the lack of supportive empirical evi- 
dence Stephen E deed's book inves- 
tigates the apportionment of power 
and work witrnu middle-class fami- 
lies; based an the author’s field- 
trorlc, it compares bis findings with 
the evidence and conclusions . of 
earlier studies. 

Edged's sample consists ot 
thirty-eight professional workers and. 
their wives, all of whom were at the 
child-rearing stage of the family 
cycle. The author makes clear that 
no claim is being made for the 
representativeness of those who 
were willing to provide information 
about their marriages through the 
completion of 1 questionnaires and 
Interviews. The husbands were 
employed as either dentists, or as 
.scienutts or engineers within indus- 
trial or academic settings. The niost 
Interesting part of Dr Edgeli’s book 
is his analysis of how the husband's 
Interests dominate important family ■ 
decisions and the relationship 
between this and the male-domin- 
ated world of paid employment. 

Attention is trial nly fheused on the 
families of scientists and engineers,- 
wlwre the husbands had ambitions 
of professional advancement and 
were willing to move home in the: 
event M, promotion; Deciding the 
husband's place Df empJoympnr was. 
ton 6j:%bbth spouses as 'a career 
decision, thet the husband was best 
sole to iqake because qf the greater 
importance oE his career compared 
with other matters affecting day-to- 
oay household life. .This Attitude 
..JP 1 contmort to all the respondents ; 

’ . ‘“0 tiling of Hie family home after 
Marriage had been determined by 
ma location of the husband's work, 
ud at the 'tithe of the fieldwork, 
P“vri«tj .couples had ; chosen their j 
rjr® 8 91 .consideration of factors 
Hr.-Wj!* *fre busliand’s career 

■ ' Sf-^ ,b ^ da ^Bd decided they 

°, °9 Ber concerned 1 width pro- 
a^utnaj -advancement). There were 

, «sues,\.nf! leaser family .im- 1 
Where the decision-making 
Encompassed 1 both spouses, 

■ *t .came. to the more un- 


Sociology -and Theology: alliance 
and conflict 

edited by Dnvid Martin. John Or me 
Milts and W. F. S. Pickering 
Harvester Press, £18.50 
ISBN 0 8S527 907 9 

When Auguste Comte coined the 
word ■■’sociology” he intended it to 
convey the spirit of challenge to 
the basic theological assumptions of 
thd' received ideas (in western 
society) of why man existed, what 
life was about, and how it was to 
be' lived. If, as an academic disci- 
pline. sociology's success was 
■initially long delayed, 'and then, 
came too suddeuly (and for -the 
wrong reasons), cite sociological 
perspective has, nevertheless, 
triumphed : the worfd is for people ; 
life is for living ; and, in an indus- 
i trial society, witii its abundance, 
entertainment, and hedonism, it is 
God who takes the hindermost. 

Sociology has changed . since 
Comte, becoming sub-divided into 
diverse and narrow areas nf empiri- 
cal inquiry. Today Eew sociologists 
even begin to perceive what socio- 
logy and theology hove to. say to 
each other. Three groups that 
might do so are those grounded in 
rhe history of the subject; those 


lines. For mnst participants, the 
background assumptions of the dis- 
course are more readily acceptable. 
They are not there to discuss the 
social determinants of tile concept 
of God, nor even the social pres- 
sures thut produced the Nicaeun 
formula for rhe trinity. There at e, 
one Suspects, theologically reserved 
topics, either too sacred, or too 
embarrassing, for open debate on 
alien premises. The ground rules 
also confine debate to Christian 
concepts, even though, had sociology 
a choice of allieq, some non-theisric 
(and non -theological) faith might 
suit it better. Fleetingly and 
elusively, Duvtd Mat tin raises the 
vision Of universal religion, but Hie 
language remains Christian. The 
shot-gun wedding is scheduled for 
the parochial church. 

Alliance, then, rather titan con- 
flict, is the elrenic' preference of 
. moat of. the authors: ty- Donald 
Jffud&on, seeking to Sfrow Hint beliefs 
cam be rational; ‘.Gregory Baum 


specific ally engaged in tile sociology 
or religion ; and Marxists trapped in 
the clammy embrace of foot-loose 
theologians. Theology has changed 
much more in the same period,' 
being q normative orientation with 
but a flaccid grasp of empirical 
data, uncertain of aim, and undis- 
tinguished in method. Even the 
claim to timeless truths has not 
preserved it from change — nor even 
from mere transient' fashiori. But 
while, for most sociologists, theo- 
logy has been irrelevant, the per- 
vasive sociological perspective has 
increasingly become common sense 
to the new man -centred theology, as 
is so well demonstrated in this book 
by Antoino Lion. 

Four sociologists contributing tu 
this book— Gregory Baum, David 
Manln, Bill Pickering and Robert 
Towler— are religiously committed 
men. Eileeii Barker stands on th,e 
sidelines, just betraying, in her 
eloauent and persuasive study of 
confrontation, her faint unease that 
she may have been dragged in to 
be witness a* the shot-gun wedding 
of . two . disparate dcaifemic disclp- 


both sociology' and theology to tlieir 
specific frame of references, and re- 
garding both as disciplines " con- 
cerned with enlarging human', self- 
consciousness and sensibility 1 ' (but 
, oif what branch of- the humanities 
‘ from psychoanalysis • to - literary 
criticism or archaeology would that 
not be true?). Only Timothy ; Red- 
cliffe, " Relativiziug the Relativiz- 
i?rs", provides .a sharp note ih his 
critique of Peter Bergei*,' upset per- 
haps because Berger (like most 

f Ooiologists, including the now .fheo- 
bgjcally much wooed Marxists) 
sees religion as an esseutjialLy con- 
servative agency. .One 'may agree 
with Rftdclidffe that one cannot re- 
duce even to specific , social experi- 
ences, \vhere these are known, the 
precise terms of someone's inter- 
pretation of ' those experiences. On 
Hie other hand, mast men do riot 
make the' creative effort; they re- 
ceive their meanings almost totally 
from their sodal situations. To sup- 
pose otherwise is an intellectualiM 
bias of the campus and the seminary 
— and ih Hie seminary, hi the days 
when theologians had A mass public,' 
they at Tease used to know belter. 

Bryan Wilson 

Bryan WUson Is a fellow ' of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 


Schools without rules 


Organization ; Without. Authority: 
dilemmas of social 'control la free 
schools ■ 
by Ann Swldler 

Harvard University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 .674 64340 2 = » 

Mail y ' ** alternative " organizations 
—communes, work collectives; free 

_ll„l J . 


and status equalization. She focuses 
here on the teachers, who, -she 
argues, utilize their- personal, lives 
to provide the context end the con- 
. tent for a new- curriculum and a 
pew. pedagogy that creates a system 
of- social control. • 

• In the final section of the book 
she attempts to examine free schools 
hr a broader context. Reviewing re- 
- search on open classrooms in Bri 


. 'IriHps . tnir. • modern tralh.'.th rough 
. '-Ihositr same bleak wastes because. tniF 
. •lOilw'ays rind the Sites affected e rich 
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Methuen Inc 
7 S3 Thit«l Avenue 
New Ywt.NV 10017 


E C WRAOG and J A PARTINGTON 

A Handbook for 
School Governors 

There are hundreds of thousands of school governors in 

' « _ c t f*.* *. .* € w - ■ 


inform them how to fulfil their duties effectively.- It 
addresses itself to' questions governors often ask, such as 
how committees work, how the educational system oper- 
ates, what governors’ duties are, and how governors can 
get things done. ! 

288 pages 

.. Hardback 0416715907 £6.00 
Paperback 0416716008 £2.75 , 

ROYNASH 

Schooling in Rural Societies 

Contemporary Sociology of. the School 
Most recent attention lin$ been directed towards the 
relationship between environment and schooling in 
urban areas. Roy Nash seeks to redress the balance and 
in this wide-ranging and comprehensive analysis he 
examines the educational needs of rural people both in 
the declining periphery of urban Europe and in tho 
resource-starved areas of the Third World. 


Hardback 041673300X £6.50 
Paperback 0416733107 £2.75 

PATRICKPARRINDER 

Science Fiction 

Us criticism and teaching 

New Accents 

Reflecting the steadily growing interest in science fiction 
as a subject for serious study, this book introduces the 
student to such issues as the definition of the genre, its 
function as social criticism and as an embodiment and 
critique of the scientific outlook. 

192 pages 

Hardback 0416713904 £5.95 
. Paperback 0:416714005 £2,75. 

. , CATHERINE BELSEY 

Critical Practice 

• New Accents ■ • 

The aim of the book is both to criticize orthodox literary 
criticism and to highlight the alternatives: Thus it 
discusses in addition to the conventional approach; New 
Criticism , Archetypal Criticism , Reader Theory and thd 
Aesthetics of Reception before embarking on a fuller 
investigation- of the Works of Barthes, Machercy, 
Althusser and Lacan; , v : ■ 

176 pages .... 

Hardback 0416729401 £5.95 
Paperback 0416729509 £2,75 

, : EB GREENWOOD 

-Tolstoy. | 

; Tjie comprehensive vision » • . • 

In this chaUenging .study E B Greenwood: assesses 
Tolstoy's character-portrait in dm light of tijs intense 

_ 1- il. i! f .1 


education, and in the Utter chapters taHes a sym^thpnc 
V btit criticjfijopk at jifs answers to the ethical and rt^igipiig : 
' , questions that, iricreaiulgly preoccupied hint as he grew' 
older. 

192 pages 

' \ .. i Paperback ;;.p41674i30 4 £2.95 Ex USA 

• ’ ( ■' ‘ • troyaI* . ; 1 j ; 1 ./ * ’• : ' ,l,ll •• 

' Grandeur Nature 

... ' / Edited by N HEWITT :* . '. : ?I 

- Methuen's Twehtieih Century Texts . V 
In this nbvelof .1936 Trovat expldfes'the egoepnfrisrh 
and inauthenticity of the life of the actor arid analysed 
. the psychology bf the rah!. In a deceptively urioptriisj e 
style he forges a compact 'novel ih which the central, 
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•! ' . : ' -v 204 pages ' v 

: . ' Paperback ,' 0423 91M109 £2,75 non-net .. 

’ . ‘ , All prices 'qh: hot bi tlw UK onljr ; 
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SOCIOLOGY 

From Macmillan 

The Two Marxisms 

Contradictions and Anomalies In Ihe 
Development of Theory 
Alvin W. Gouldner 
"■ ... I was left admiring 
both the dcplh of Gould tier's 
scholarship on these matters and 
the originality of his thought" - 
John Rex, New Society 
hardcover £13.00, 0333 288793 
paperback £6.95, 0333 28880 7 


Marxism, Ideology and 

literature 

Oirr Slaughter 

“ the reader will find some 
useful and stimulating discussion 
In (he booh ... (It Is) one tlinl.l 
would! recommend any Marxist 
interested In literature to read 1 * 

- Morning Star 

hardcover £12,00. 0 333 23215 1 
paperback £4.50, 0333 232178 

Teaching About Television 
Lcn Master man 
“Mr Mas terra an *s Is a handy 
introduction to some of the best 
work so far done In the area and 
art often inventive guide lo 
techniques which aim to sharpen 
critical awareness" Richard 
Hoggart, Guardian 
hardcover £12.50, 0333 266765 
paperback £5.95, 0333 266773 


Permissiveness and Control 
The Fate of -'60s Legislation 
Edited by the National Devlancy 
Conference . 

hardcover Zlt.Ob, 6 333 *66$) 3 ' 
paperback £4.95, 0333 26681 1 


■ Children In Changing 
Families 

. lydli Lambert and Jane 
Streather. 

National Children's Bureau 8<rju 
Acomparatlye study of adopted ’ 
and illegitimate children with 
legitimate children brought up by 
their natural parents. - 
. hardcover £12.50, 033328696 6 
paperback £4.95, 0 333 28697 9 


A Fairer Future for Children '• 
Mia Kellmcr Pringle • • 

- National .Children's Bureau Sttiea . , 
“«■* a cogently argued boob; • 
which uses a wealth of research ■ 
evidence Inhcr cause ... '* -f > 
Maureeri O'Connor, Guardian . . .. 

. hadedver. 02.50. 0333 276696 \ ■. 





Could Oxbridge finance nursery schools? 


Under Five In Britain 
by Jerome Bruner 
Grant McIntyre, £9.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 86210 000 6 and Q01 4 

CJiJJdwatchlng at Playgroup and 
Nursery School 

by Kathy Sylva, Carolyn Roy, and 
Marjorie Painter 
Grant McIntyre, £9.95 and £4.25 
ISBN 0 86216 002 2 and 003 0 

Children Rnd Minders 
by Bridget Bryant, Miriam Harris 
and Dec Newton . . 

Grant McIntyre, £9.95 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 B6216 004 9 and 005 7 

Children and Day Nurseries 
by Caroline Garland and Stephanie 
White 

Grant McIntyre, £7.95 and £2.95 
ISBN O 86216 006 5 and 007 3 


During the past 20 years a num- 
ber or studies have identified both 
the value and the shortage of facili- 
ties for the under fives. Even Mrs 
ThBt cher's White Paper of 1972, 
Education : a framework for expan- 
sion, advocated considerable growth 
In -nursery education. 

Now, funded by the SSRC, and 
headed by Professor Jerome Bruner, 
the Oxford Pre-senool Research 
Group has published the results of a 
three-year Inquiry into the day care 
.(outside their own homes) of Oxford- 
shire children. The first four vol- 
umes provide a most detailed 
examination of tlie major types of 
cere,, namely playgroups, nursery 
schools, child minders and day nur- 
series. 

Sylva, Roy and Painter describe 
their observations of a few play- 
groups and nursery schools. They 
attribute play groups' rapid growth 
— and' their major strength — to the 
participation of mothers, and they 


conclude that the emphasis on play 
and expression contributes to ex- 
periences which " appear to produce 
as good results for their chil- 
dren as are acliicved in more estab- 
lished institutions **. The main dis- 
advantage of playgroups is the 
restricted hours — children stay for 
about three hours a day — which 
make them unsuitable for the child- 
ren of working mothers. Nursery 
schools provide more formal in- 
struction for longer hours although 

a *' * too ara closed during school 
ays. 

In the third volume, Bryant, - 
Harris and Newton concentrate On 
child minders, women who are paid 
to receive children into their own 
homes. In the most lively and 
readable volume in the series, they 
emphasize that Oxfordshire minders 
are not to be compared with those 
inner-city minders whose standards 
have shocked other researchers. 
Most, in their study, provided ade- 
quate space and toys and did care 
about the ohildren. The researchers 
found that the majority of the 
minded children were quiet and 
subdued at tile minder’s and were 
not “ thriving ”, but attributed these 
disturbances not to the minders, 
but to the stresses In the children's 
backgrounds. 

Day nurseries supply social care 
to fit in with working hours, Such 
Is their shortage that most statutory 
nurseries take only children who 
ore considered " at risk” from 
home difficulties. Indeed, the 
researchers found so few in Oxford- 
shire that they turned to London 
for a sample of three local autho- 
rity and seven private or voluntary 
nurseries. In the fourth volume. 
Garland and White generally found 
the children to be well cared for 
and- showing few disturbances: They 
particularly approved of, those nur- 
series which aimed to promote- 


satisfying relationships, used demo- 
cratic systems of management, and 
employed a '* cooperative ” style of 
control. Drawbacks were high staff 
turnover and, at least In the private 
nurseries, a tendency to be isolated 
from the outside community. 

The researchers have succeeded 
both fit providing examples of good 
practice and in revealing the limita- 
tions in provisions for the under 
fives, though' they probubly under- 
state the latter. I work on a council 
estate on the edge of prosperous 
Bath. The city has no nursery 
schools. The council’s only day nur- 
sery is a £l bus trip away. I know 
of no official minders on the estnte. 
In some localities, day care is 
almost non-existent. What can be 
done ? Bruner accepts that the gov- 
ernment is unlikely to find addi- 
tional resources to expand the num- 
ber of pre-school facilities. The 
research team therefore recommend 
extending the hours of playgroups 
and nursery schools, improving tno 
training of staff, lessening the 
insularity of centres, clarifying 
their goals, and improving the 
placement arrangements and the 
relationships between minders and 
mothers. Even these modest reforms 
would require cash, while the cost 
of increasing facilities to meet 
demand would be around £300m. 

While applauding these pro- 
posals, I must add two points. First, 
the researchers seem agreed that 
the mqst needy children come from 
low income families. The main 
thrust of social policy therefore 
should be towards improving their 
finances’. Mothers could then choose 
whether to work or not and, if 
working, would be better equipped 
to purchase adequate day care. 
Second, the aim of expansion in 
facilities should be retained. The 
present obsession with economic 
criteria should not lead to the 


abandonment of goals which J - 
into consideration the social « l 

childrcn Und . lntelleCtUal 3fif 

.Any proposals, modest or 
should bo prepared u, aav 
the , extra resources sh 5o |J ?' 
obtained. A few years Bgo, I*,/ 
huvo argued to finance addhK; 
day cure by lowering the 
leaving age, but now such i 
would swell the numbers of & ‘ 
young unemployed. So why 
divert money from Oxbridge) 
pittance paid to day careiufUv 
lark of play space, fields undraw' 
in the inner city and council ea»i 
the poverty of parents seeking hi- 
care all contrast with the pW- 
greens, enormous halls, high 
and rich endowments of OxbriW;-' 
colleges and staff. Bruner iU fc'. 
colleagues do not discuss hew 
school facilities should be ffnucri'- 
Perhaps they should have beU' 
around them. But that would W- 
meant entering the arena si poliui! r ' 
values. \ 't 

Initially, Professor Bruts 1 
pressed doubts about engqha 
research which does not f 

practice. Much to their credit! ? 

team disseminated their Mi> 
among pre-school leaden uik 
research . progressed. The' hmj 
showed little interest in thettufr' 
cal findings but were prepwiti;. 
adapt the methods of obsemwj; 
to improve their oito maria 1 
Would that other academics pol: 
sessed similar concern for pul 

tioners. ’ *•- - 

Robert HoW- 

; i. 

Robert Hohnan is n • comraujvgj 
social worker ufith the CAmvml 
E ngland Children’s Society «j 
fanner Ip profpssor of social somi 
tration at Bath University- -'r | 


Relieving family stress 


The Family Fuqd: an initiative in. 
social policy 
by Jonathan Bradshaw 
Rofitlddgc & Kogan Paul, £10.95 • 

ISBN 0 7100 0520 2 . I . 


1973. to >1976 : inclusiye) .' and Of 
impact.- . The justification for a 
detailed study of’ (£ (TtuSt - therefore 
lie partly ip .•it*,' novelty and partly 
hi the fact, dune it provides a self- 
contained ,and manageable syltieet 
for ,a case , study in- social policy : 
forftiulatloh and evaluation, and It. 
Is iq ; Mr : Biiadshww’s Credit that, 
these- M6 ithe features oh which hjs • 
book capitalizes. 

The fund was established In 1973- 
in'-the woke of the thalidomide, 
affair, and was -.to consist of two 
sums . of 1 E3m ■ each “ to relieve family 
stress . among ■-‘those bearing ; ihe 


document prepared by the trust — b 
situation that bears close dqiilarity. 
with the articulation of .the goals of 
Some urban . deprivation pro- 
grammes. .. 

The evaluation of .the work of the 
Family Fund consists largely in four 
parts: the extent to which it relieved 
stress (its explicit if. ambiguous 
aim), whether it contributed to. the 
relief of the burden of nailing a 
handicapped child, its cost effqcSve- 
itoss and its adequacy in filling the 
gaps betweeq the attendance and. 
mobility allowances, ‘the exceptional 


, : now available 

MAX WEINREICH 

History of the 



but den of » raising congenitally ; (and 
subsequently* non congenitally) 
hdhdicabped children. The. novelty' 


moot ary allowances, tne exceptional 
needs pflynVeiits of ’the . supplement- 
ary. benefits' system' and the potchy 
fulfilment of local authorities* obli- 
gation's to. the 'handicapped, and dels-: 
abled. . ■, . . . 

The hardest -prohlein in the eval- 
uation of social Policies Is to dls- 
cpver precisely- what a .programme 
,or policy is supposed to do and then 
cohyert ■ what is often : grandiose 
rbdtoriC into something measurable. 
W. lradMMW- faces this problem by 


able* And: tonipeteht: agency in the 
voluntary - sector • rqther than .' by 
entrgl dr -local go Vef indent.' It is 


taking the. politicians at their word 
and measuring ,the. extent- to which : 
the fund ‘'relieved stress 1 * (literally) 
as measured by a,maladse inventory. 
Its Is f harqly; Surprising, given tjie 
casual Way that tiris'hoa] .was adop- 
: todsfor the fundi that little evidence 
is found that it -achieved if. . Cer- 
tainly there is evidence, as sub$c- 


translated by Shlomo Noble : j 
with the assistance of Josua A Fishniitf ‘ 

".Mux- Wed-nrelch’s Hixtorp is o unique achievement. It AHr 
more than a history of the language : it 1 b n gocioeulwfii- \ 
of Ashkenazic Jewry.” M, Iierzog, Columbia University.- 
This work was sponsored by Hebreqy Union Collegejewsh in ^ 
oi Religion, whose generous nssfstudce made pubJicetiop TSr ^ 
Translation • into tihe English language was prepared ^ 
auspices of YIVO Institute for Jowteh Research, publish*, T 
oi’ilgidal- Yiddish edition. 844 pflgos, £27. , 

The University of CHICAGO Pr eSS 

.126 Buckinghaku Palace Rpad, . London. SWIV^ J® 


To be published <m 3Qth October! 
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Social 

Edited; by Eugene Kamenka and 

iAJlce Erh-3eon Tay =-/*;.-• ' 

Ideas and. Ideologies Series _ 

A "collection of essays oh various 


the role of law sociological critiques 

Jaw. Thp crisis ih thedoctrine^ipf cons#® 


illustrated by. case studies, 

*• ’ . ,4 | ? ' - . *.r. i 1 K’ ■ I ’ .» . 

.. ; ■ ; 20&P^ e< 

Further information on this, and o^ert 
‘ .. . • the, series i* available from tlie PubUcity 

.'^Edward Arnold v 

.-il BeiSford Square, London. 3^9, 
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The future of engineering education, and by 
extension perhaps the future of British 
manufacturing industry, has become the 
subject of lively debate within higher 
education following the publication of the 
Finuiston Report earlier this year. 

During the summer The THES arranged 
a round-table symposium to discuss the 
report and its implications. The day-long 
discussion was chaired by Sir Gcofrrey 
Allen, chairman of the Science Research 
Council) and covered the following topics, 
the pros and cons of registration, the length 
and content of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, continuing education and the 



o FINNISTON AND THE FUTURE 


responsibility of industry, the distinctive- 
ness of the technician engineer, and the 
contribution of the schools. The other 
participants were : 

Mr John Bartlett, a civil engineer and a 
vice-president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Professor Alec Chisholm, professor of 
mechanical engineering at Salford Univer- 
sity. 

Sir Hugh Ford, Pro-Rector of Imperial Col- 
lege, London. 

Sir James Hamiiton, Permanent Secretary 
at the Department of Education and Science. 
Professor G. R. Higginson, professor of 


Engineering Science at Durham Uni verify 
and chairman of the UGC technology sub- 
committee. 

Professor John Horiock, vice-chancellor of 
Salford. University and vice-chancellor 
designate of tiie Open University. 

Mr Philip Hughes, a director of Logica, the 
comptitcr software company. 

Professor R. C. Smith, professor of elec- 
tronics at Southampton University . and 
chair mnn of the Conference of Engineering 
Professors. 

Mr Alan Thompson, then Deputy Secretary 
at the D£S. 

The discussion was taped and a transcript 
made. 
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year' toursos In '-which'* there la in- 
tended to be close involvement with 
Industry, and my own total, techno- 

1 naAiAfll 1 n «>Aaanll .VHA ' fill- 
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counpeteiice 


pt bf -reg*stra- 
one expects to 


rail and. reglsuatiorf of '-we Cannot; reach' in uiwVbrsibes,- artd. integrated education for The’ ongln- 
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with . the four-year 'courses' a ’.one- 
t hrde" -a rid -H ‘ IralT bud "ft htlf Itype 
of c<ytlfSfcbFle>fllbiHty -is rteed&d .in 
the .development .Of, these-- gclwmes. 

' The. problpni,, ^ «:M 8 T 5 s l that 

. iuausfry geatpa Op ,to .cope 

with the totcil rtptnber bf Origineer. 


with the tolQl of . engineer- 

ing atudentp. who •requit'ffv ttt go 
thrft ugh V fUob :ti'; coul-se, ' iTb \? is 


^she of. regis-.i 


youj.bmtmy.ihave got . many other 
. JUtor^^i^ttAnqbiL^ituer. objectives 
and unxT^tios wnich means that 
unless .you are constantly at If you 
do not- t get tivis totaL mteRrution, 

. J . continued on page il 
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Continued from page i 
Having said that, I do not believe 
that for the run of the lop level 
students n longer course than tit at 
is 'required, you then should go 
into cotnimiinE education. 


seven-year courses, which include a 
lot of* engineering practice. 

So that was the evidence tliut 
was coming to vis. Another import- 
ant Llting was the evidence from the 
HITS which said chat of our full- 


Chairmen: You firmly believe that t j mc graduates (those having done 
continuing education Is a key lor a courses) only 30 per cent 


tfetlif 

m 


good basis? , received u.iiiu.ig iu mvci t.jia 

Ford: I will say more about tnat standards. We concluded that there 
when we coma on to it, but that WQS n3t much wrong with the engin- 
would be oart of my requirement, eer i ns science teaching. Vv'hac had 
and 1 ihink lhcie the professional n?al|y gjjie wrong tv as tAc in trod ur> 
institutions and everybody else has t j n|l ‘of engineering practice. Many 
in come in to ensure that con t mu- D j us thought back to our three- 
ing education. To summarize : n year degrees plus graduate appren- 
three-part course of education and t ice ships and most people thought 
training, closely integrated, plus t j, at was a p re tfy good system. So 
practical experience, to demonstrate 0UI - concern was to move back in 
competence. The second i>o:nt is that direction. The evidence that 
the Importance nf the total involve- we received suggested that the 
meiit of industry in the rounding present qualifications offered by 
out of a live-year package. - the institutions did not place an em* . 

Chairman: I think that Is n very phnsls on training; training hud dis- Sir Geoffrey Allen : chaired the symposium, 
good start, because it gives us n appeared in spite of the fact that 

dear picture nf the w.iy Sir Hugh's t j w institutions were still requiring , . , M T _ l1Ani i. 

ssi Stef’s.' . m.™ k in thsir srrfa: varasaJS sfcw 

t int is described, and it is riiis So we were looking for something engineer in his career ? 1* it for 'h^k tt wo 

.Vnint obout the oonortiinitv that we »hit would place an emphasis on the benefit of the profession? Is this discussi 
lava in Britain ff°hi moment in Integration of education and tram- it for the benefit of the industry ? {‘cult now 
time. People admire the French *"S. and we thought In terms of a These are not always coincidental, later on u 
onri Caiman courses in engineering. state registration— and that is ini* There may be tensions between the thin *. » I ci 
l" they have J fault H m i be lcve portanc— after the integrated edu- three. I find that sometimes when impression 
titar they are in I Let too rigid lit cn V, Dii training. We did not people talk about registration they world is-s 
the early 7 days, and keep people 100 wish to go any further because we mean registration for the benefit of JJ a K* CB |J5; 
lanii in the universities thought we would have our work t h e individual, sometimes the pro- on th e whe 

Ford • Certain IvLhls isirxie of the S ut , out , 111 mamtainln 8- the scan- fession, sometimes the industry. I some kind c 

HSc&h2 U "m, "S M* “ £ , “i.i.*: *Wnk on. ‘ot the import.™ tfiln.. {*«•£■.' 


received training to meet EITB 


1 ■ V-L-, r-t* 



Chairman : I do find it a bit 
when you say of course , g| 
engineers always work for *2 
engineers. I really do not fi 
that is quue true. m 

Bartlett : Mo, but it is a broad 
Eouml the nbk we KeT. 
whole lot of civil en gin cars nfta ' 
no longer civil en^inaers, mined! 
definition ihnt many would give u l' 
civil engineers. I agree, if you L , t 
non-m ilnary engineering— which ‘ 
think on the ivholo you should-!’ 
(lieu the only answer in ail their 
mutters must he on a wide varim*-' 
of cilucaifnii ami training. No 
jackets. j.‘ 

Chnirmnn : And some way of mail- 
Hiring the competence they acun. ; 
Harriett ; Yes. j . 

Choir man : Philip, would you tile u I 

come in ? !' 

Philip Hughes: Yes.' I think 1 i- ■ 

really speak from two points oi . 
view, neither of which it perbapi -• 
t ho most relevant for this gatherk, • 

T? ■ i-ci I v T l.rtlM ,-„n a “ fl 


There may b'e tensions between the think, 


pnzineerinH statc registration — and that is ini* There may b'e tensions between the think, if I could iust summarize, niy trained as nn engineer and it Ii i r : 

>li I believe po riant — after the integrated edu- three. 1 find that sometimes when impression is t.iat the education profession which I deliberate^ M 1 

on ...pid entiou and training. We did not people talk about registration they world is— subject to the kind or f or some of ths reasons llut« | 

i iipahIp mo wish to go any further because we mean registration for the benefit of qualifications that I put forward— we i| set out i n the first secihrf *> 


thought we would have our work t h e individual, sometimes the pro- 
cut out in maintaining the stall- fession, sometimes the industry. I so nie *‘n u ui review ul chsiii«iiii» unattractive profession for 

ilards of state registration to that think one 'of the important things education, but l am not sure tnat entering It — aoes not seem total 

level, and we did not see that it was about the method .of registration is industry is yet sympathetic nor en0ll gb status, does not seem law 


on the whole sympathetic towards diagnosis — why it seems a rdrt 
some kind of review of engineering ^attractive profession for p* 


Use by involvement with industry chartered Ena Wa said REnH was very pleased to h 
In some way. So far as the grnnd« ™ ot* ZTSjSff S « y 2S" 


arc ffB wa^TOn ^ ti^W? full? d ° S ° "FWithK 

shm t You can beSne iiiSaiiSr ® xpected ’ . t,iat the 1 1,511 c . u ; troubled me most of all about engineering. There are some t hink of a worse moment in ik 

diaUmc a ftcr two veSrs at thL ‘i. 01 ? 5 yvo,lld - in . th * lr ow f n way - a . dd Fiimniston. If we can assume that V s in th ? Institution of Civil i„ st 20 or 25 years to ask rndmm 

mil their own requirements for member Hfp simnlv a hasU fm- Engineers who still feel that to to plav its part. Even looking 11 

have* had^ 6 FK’lim^stnr ° V *^here °is f or competence to practise extent it is the institution SaK^hild. it ^ seems to m« <ki 

ni' ono Ba?tin Till ink there ^eauMt\y.\nn they would use o„ ofUatis gohig to happen, f « r non-mlWtary engineering, but Industry Is just not going » 1«( 

r? 0 n° recomiition' hat tlieie coursea £he RE »S as the first step. th bn I th iik" we ^ mlghTlmve a better a o.tg with that goes a grave sus- t0 p i Ry lls part. It is not «« 

i’ra^TE 1 ^ J.«, ' - xpn i» «l«Io“ 1 iduc. ,ioS! ggjgJ*“ £ ,ZfT& S Ss 

St too early a stage, and probably ■mu— ■■■-■ x was very fnuch taken with John p ; ne „ r u_ a vt?rv j n CO nimnn 1 1 “ c jl!"! L ' ".waici 

with some of the stuff ouidated. • Horlock’s definition of the aim— he A ^ marina ^ennineer probably y cars model dill it ' 

This is my experience anyway from ‘J should be Very SOrry to would not chU it the ideal, but roo ? e jf, comn ion with tEe town . mmht b^'iJce to go back to-iht 

discussions we have .had. - . j c ?C tainly the f alm-wldch was the planne| . f for instance. I have been S unt e cngincefi.ig type ■ d 

Chairman: 1 have just had a ruit-ni see a general move towards °! d 5yst i^ of . ath,ee -^ a L l ?, egt ' e ? Ustenlug to methods of education S ,,,rciui cash ip model. 

Stif .4? y I f 


iscussion rather than a rigid definl- 5orae exte f £ lt is the institution years 'ahead,, it seems to me thj ;. 
ion of what Is going to happen, f ° r non-mlltary englneei Ing, but industry Is just not going to 1«[ 
h "n I think We might lmve a better with that goes a grave sus- t o play Its part. It is not ah 

eirort in relation to educariDn. vMon that engineering, is not one cupublc of undertaking the irifr 

'I was verv Much taken with To hn P ro ( ea6lori that highway lio J na i ro | c that it filled 20 orS(-v 

engineer has very little m common ycars ng0 thnt , as lW q f. 


M the great advantages o£ the 

■ It does, of course, throw: a great ■ '*• 

..Onus on industry. If they agree to mmmmmmmm m mm — p— . 

. take part in what Is now a real 

: pavtnarship lu- training, to do tha ' So that is really the background. 

supervision, well ijnt! to use the, .VVe.did not. ask for a»y rigid pat- 
1 people with restraint in the early tern of training to the Rfing. I think 


On one or two 1 more detailed The civil engineer as presently this report whether the Brimb 
points, if I may stake a claim-now defined la in n rather special sltua* hus actually produced the. gw®* J 
-r-and I am sure it will give rise tibn-^-d different situation — because ] 1QVQ found souie very «««* 
to some controversy— I : should be .almost inevitably he is employed by roniarks in the report which 
vel’y sorry to see a general move a civil engineer. This makes h tre- t0 b B saying ** Wc noed more,. »* 
towards fl four-year • university - men do us difference so far as the - rou ji y need more, but the Bnws 

course, that is four years aside from education and training Is concerned, woy ; s orgo — n nd we will try » 

the practical training. I do think because lie is going to- have that' stu ff |t Into tlu-ce years \ 1 

that thb concentrated three-year ongoing connexion, which must be- ' a ron [ at-heart concradktJfl* ® *" S 
course is one of the great atyan* very difficult over a largo part of rcport lin d I find myself 81;!“ | 


On tha status point 


also one which I, am sure we shall city Injndustiy. to provide the ti 
come on tty- discuss, under technl- Ing. The CEPC said to -us' 1*1 

...J 4.u_ I Lj,„_ 1. .U.- ■ !.! 


caps-., thereby, getting a better education. Fiuniston recognizes is necessary, 
train- Very- often the reyerse is true. ..But I am afraid that our answers 
H? 1 ' • Ou the pattern, 1 have no sttong deal very well with an engineer 
} e *T' views, r-do havtf 0 great llkthg . for; who Is employed by an engineer and 
l.VW saridWBch Courses. I think there Ii., *uiier vised by engineers and under- 


sr sat “ ! s ssssrStecag 

f s Qpd I'iu a i’ going to four years might. 


. training 
ee work; 


t 0 * 1 *™*'* Clwirman i Coul tl I explore^ 

turjng Industry* w i, P rv ti.n t both of y° u . ‘ 

j ; Chairman s Could I- pick up the ' JJJJt foutf' years ? Is ft |ha UiSS- J ‘ 
* gederaj nomt that .all . three speakers t h©m lonuor out of Hie s?rr; 

; nave raised So f ar, arid thflt tho sec tpr ? ■: .* ■ • [ 

. need to cdpple education and ^ train- Horfock r J dJd not . Wrfj .-." k 




Is ton.' ’W^at.;’ B.aMlptt {Ys'a^ »nu3 X cop add. a- little i n g more . four-year coyrst*. k 
lithe ;exuct. perhabs td thb' European 'dimension succeed, that is fine-- : , ■ . jjtf- 1 
Si given. m';oh^ this, '•The European^ Federation Chairman: You are tryu 1 *. , ■ • t. 
t rgiven.-- iuV Of ::En glue bring Institutions and its year course. , are you F; 

ha j/^ 'f^/^SCjsecHon have always recognized Ford j ~We are ttylul A!! pn i>lT L- 
le^direcnon .. -that ;a- first degree course should be- course, which i«: h. 

tutlon, ;|wtf follovred i. ..by > practical . experience both an intensive tb^e^cart , « 

'before : an’ .engineer; . is competent to —integrated •with ' ■ t*?.; VW*K,: ft" 
W : fK r ! C S* e :j j.? hfortUn ^ e1 ^' dltected training, £ 


half of the fl^l. -S 
ihtegrdtfld Who 



ie -British avftwrl : virtually ■ wbuld - say, Wbatoyer j. 

* ■ JaMV pH the ' draft- direc-i with, ’ it ^ds ittrfJA -truininS* Ju ■ 
'EEC : iahd;fust at i' time awe of education wd ^ ^ 
a: in th|s cbliritry seem to - ;Chalrman : T-WW* J wit^v 
attracted- to , the French- wfl cbuidvaJl: gb: ruake.[J* 

ibean systefns they kre turn- Hamilton *. ^oum JHurfw-’Srf' 
idi-iand 'jleqlizing thaf '-thdy' point 

deal 'ftMv the . i think that 
j^to^'Aioreiilrtnithat. r- ' far' gain ® W 


. : V.-,, • • Mi •: : J '■ '' ■ 
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Chairman: Ym, I ™n sure that is 
right. Quite the wrong answer. 
Again, I think there is a fair de- 
gree of unanimity around the table. 
What about ifiie three academics 
commenting on the picture that 
everyone seems to agree on, on 
ihts unified approach to the edu- 
cation, training and experience, and 
then on their experience of the 
ability of industry to provide the 
slots We are talking about an iute- 
uraied package. I will come back 
to Sir James’s point- when' we 
tttve explored what that package is 
—about registration, and the pur- 
pose of registration. 

Professor A. W. J. Chisholm : Which 
I think is a very good point. My 
own view is that registration Is not 
by any means the most -important 
thing, because what we should be 
concerned about is the change at 
the working face of industry. Regis- 
tration may have a part co play in 
tiiK long term, but I em very con- 
cerned und frankly disappointed by 
hhat Sir -Hugh and Sir James hayc 
Slid. It sretus to nte that it is very 
irndL-rstandaibio that we want to 
hsnz on to the British system. The 
truth is it does not work and has 
been shown not to work. What we 
are really saying, what lias been 
uid already this morning and I 
think many people have said, from 
the engineering institutions and 
from industry, is “ If oiily we could 
make the British system work 
properly, everything would be 
line ", adding with great reluctance, 
and often with grent misunderstand- 
ing, what is being proposed for the 
education sector. I think Sir Janies 
has slipped into this this morning 
by referring to training in the uni- 
versity. 

We, the engineering professors, 
are not talking about training in 
the university— -although it does 
appear in tile Flnniston Report. But 
it looks like training. This is be- 
ca ‘J s ® of the emphasis- given to EA1 
and .EA2. But we are talking about 
something -much more fundamental. 

May I Just comment .oh why It 
doe* not teem to me to. work— the 
British system. The consumers— 
industry— complain bitterly about 
two lands of phenomena. First theS 1 
complain about tha ouwiuf from 
Lantbnage at one end. being too 
* c “^ c ®oi' 1 «nted 1 and at the' other 
wa tnep complain .bitterly about 
uie less able students who are not 
Jwy capable iq the mathematical 


‘In America there has 
been a move. aW.ay from 
practice - oriented 
school to a more scientific- 
>()y*bnedted one and there 
. fife complaints about this 5 


J3S& - 0 * • a typical engineering 
1 th*X C0 Hr se and 'complain, that 
aat* * J* w ® r skills to- cdqipdn- 
- So t?here Are- com- 
« 5 £iJ #l,t 0ut put from the 
•iriSS 8 - I must iay tho 

a53S*i P-tjof essora* • cdnfererico 
ni ed^ff b.flldly that they recog. 
rhS b® justified 'Critl- 

thki Un w * complain -a .little 
the WW ^fe-ivto sam this, 

it it; In fact we Said 

*a£o^«^f work be- 



• '• A.V.flf . J ' i 

. hd:$: :Yk- i WKr-'W* ' '* • ' i-i? - v-=- . $ 
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Industry must play its part in training engineers 


. w™*, but .it cer- 

hop 7 -whfcu^^ ■■WSpWft.fW P , ‘ e P* , '® J 

'i#>K ' young 


■ mi -deaf 

MrbBEaf - pwvidftthe 


pressure wliioh will come from ■ 
registration mechanism. In fact, 
tills mechanism will not ,ba very 
. strong, wc feel. • , 

Some oE you perhaps went 
through the Metro-Vic. apprentice- 
ship. Ope of our professors at a 
meeting, recently said that those 
people who seem to enthuse most 
about the Metro-Vic apprenticeship 
scheme are people who in fact did 
not go through it. I am very grate- 
ful For the experience I had as a 
Metro-Vic apprentice, but compar- 
ing it with the kind of preparation 
which I know needs to be provided 
now for engineers, it was woefully ' 
inadequate. It was an experience 
through a sort of osmosis, iTIiis was 
how one ]?amt, and this is not the 
kind of preparation which we' -need . 
to .provide- now. An-d truth to tell, ' 
r it will .pot return, as a representa- 
tive frop) .industry has .pointed, out. 
The resources are, ,nOt available. ' 

The other ..thing,, that -puzzles me 
is why we think that everyone qlse : 

: Is wfong, wliy all the continental 
countries are’wtong in having deve- 
loped over ,100 years a ' system 
'where. the education for engineering 
practice is provided within technical “ 
university schools, in America in ■ 
the last 25 to 30 years there has > 
been a move away from the practice- n 
orient pd. school to a mote - acienti - 1 
. fkaUy-orieiited' dne--aii3- ; .ther.e are 
very substantial complaints about 
.this, and with justification. For 
everyone who can eay : that they. : 
meet contiilentnls who. wish to- move 
in the British' direction, one can alflo ; 
i prodiice well-establisiied cases of ' 
individuals who say •“ What a wonr 
derful .system, -we' had. Let us. hope •: 
die. British move in our direction - 
so that we -can persuade our govern- 
ments to move back again - to tneJ 


The undergraduate curriculum 

Chairman : Can I just stop you there list ; it would be under service in- 
and ask two pointed questions ? We dustiy. In -Touch of. our discussion I 
started on regls tint inn because L think wc tend to worry about the 
wanted to get you to discuss what civil engineers as being out on one 
was necessary to set an engineer Jimb. Be careEuI with another group, 
10 the point at which we regard him tile electronic engineers and com- 


as being competent to practise. The purer engineers, and they are out 
other speakers have talked really of on another wing. 1 want them to be 
something of the order of h five-to- seen as part of the main stream' 
seven-year period which there of engineering, lt is vitul that in 
was a firm start and experience was our discussions on the future edu- 
built into this- Most of the view cation, training and experience of 
has been that the essential part of engineers wc include the whole 
the experience is that it should ku range, including those as well, 
real, and external to the university, Professor Q. R. Iligglnson : I should, 
but of course integrated with it in like to return to your earlier ques- 


real, and external to the university, Professor Q. R. Iligglnson : I should 
but of course integrated with it in like to return to your earlier queS- 
building on the knowledge gained, ticn, chairman, about the willingness 
You are saying four years internal, of industry to share in the forma- 
What nbout the view of wliat would tion process. Of course, -Bob’s point 
happen thereafter, say in two more about the -vastly increased number 
years? is a vital, one. but 1 come froih a 

Chisholm: I think it is desirable to department, which operates not a 


have supervised training through a *fi ui sandwich course but In which 
Master of Engineering— that is, a the. thick sandwich course is rakiDK 
true practitioner Master of Engin- an increasing share in our intake of 
eering — but the truth is that indus- students. Something like half our 
iry — British industry— will not be intake of 70 or so spend a year in 
able to provide suitable supervisors industry before coming to ns, uiul 
across the board. We have working *o« of those are sponsored In a 
experience with industrial com- five-year package, 
panics : we know that our “ uncles ”, The opening year in industry- is 


our nieiuors of the past, uic either jointly supervised by the depart, 
not there of crucially occupied in mein nnd the employer, and In tlie 
their awn business and affaiis. main wc find thnt these cam pun ley 
Apart from that, we ure concerned provide what \ve regard at any ruru 

..flu .1.. .... if... „ n s « ...nil ...n.l in rl... 


with the generality of British Indus- os a well structured share 
try, the weaknesses of which have lotnl five-year package. Sn 1 . 

been described extensively. .perhnjis contrary to tlie general ex- 

Chairman: So you would not try to g 

mf uence that end of it? I think they, arevery sdectlvD— 

Chisholm: I would he very happy r j g htly so. This willingness to sup- 

£ K i nS^rdi” e 15 now s,io ' v ” K 

prionry lob i. (. . te.rn ^« |; LT'irMp.e^d ^ the in^dSLu 
engineering practice, professlonnl Q{ pract £. a ] enginnening within tho 
engineer mg practice. - course, and that does not, go far 

Chair mnn : Bob, -would you like to en0 ugh. It was thp wider introdui:- 
come ‘n ? I should still like to hear t [ 0J1 0 j t ] |e teaching of euginceriug 
a -little more about what you see practice that wc were after. Tide 
about the willingness nnd- the lo^ls- we found very difficult tq specify, 
lie ability- of industry to. provide Tn f aclj j wrote a full appendix— 
this experience, because there » a which never got into the report — • 
general feeling thnt you do need ol , an * exumple 1 course, how this 
to layer that .on top of a good basic might be done. The CEP Cl cvidencu 
start. 

Profes8or R. C. Smith ; I think there 

■is a premise -which -the first ^ , n.iuim-rni. 

■ two speakers took, and tha* was : 

that’ the pattern, of the engineering <TT n ; vM . Q Jf v staff hnvA 
education in the past was the right University SlULI liavv 

one. I ' think what we are talking . clfillc jn fidiiCfliion nntl 

about within, let us say for short- 1,1 euUCaUOll anu 

teaching which perhaps 
t M r n r .‘Mr-pl^o h « our industrial colleagues 

tent we talk about .shifting tha do Dot llflYC ’ .’ 

orientation oE engineering depart- 
ments and faculties into freshly ’’ 

oriented schools, moving away from i !■■■»■> i u 

a purely science basis to -one where 

Ktotlfir fact, behind Hu K«rt- ^ h ^ h e" ' w d conld do Hu“ 

«"W. 1 Ikl. 1...I 


in elm 
report, 




, -mission': and so on ’about fhe desir*., 
‘ aocfd bosMrkduute train qkg* It .iroJ-* 


sible, but the truth is that it is 
unlikely to appear in -the universal 
way that is necessary. Therefore 
what the engineering - professors' 
conference has been really propos- 
ing is— and we understand Hi at this 
is what the Finnlstpn Report is also 
proposing— a better preparation in 
engineering practice.- This is not 
training through longer courses : 
and we are not talking either about 
a fow more experimental four-year 
courses, but a substantial move 
across the board, as rapidly as Js 
practicable. 

Chairman : To six or seven years ? 
Chisholm : )?our years. Four, years 
of educational course. . which will 
include the teaching of engineering 
practice at high level.,..-. 

Chnirmnn ;. Iii universities 
Chishblm i- YasuNow there is* diffi- 
culty. ■ When > ..one : talks- about 
engineering practice,- /the- English' 
listener 'tvfll say “You; mean work- 
shop practice or something of that 
sort ". We are not talking auout that 
at all. Of .course some engineering 
practice experience is necessary as 
a. -prerequisite -for an engineering 
education. The Germans have had 
•this.'. The -■ French are. trying to 
establislrit ; they, have -always form- 
ally had- It - but -they* are trying to 
establish .it' more . firmly. We .are 
talking about structured education 
in engineering practice. ..The British 
of Course have c tradition of teach- 
ing engineering science, and this is 
. for • deep historical ■ reasons, (Ope 
could explain at great lepgth as to 
why it isthatthe Btitiah have; ended 
up with this peculiar or^mique.sys- 
it.eni hi Europe.) ,We. hqvb.:a dual 
eysteni— engineering ‘science in’ the 
universities, end teachi ng separately 
■ through ■ ■ fralil ing-' in- iiidtistiy ’of 
engineering, practice. ./We- are. pro- 
posing ft- shift as soon' as possible 
^nd practicable across the boat'd to 
teaching oh engineering, practice^- 
prbTdsSional ■ enghtdaribg' pi/atticey- 


Znh™,faad%X r "rtS th. -a.ly Jld^ottelru. 

.ttotltic fact, behind th. hurt- “ ej d n “ ^ h ^ h e" ■ ^ conld do tlu. 

” . • . '■ , I found this extremely difficult but 

As T, see it there is the hope i. did aome work: ' with Micliael 
that if we get that, bit right, then : French and Frank Dickension deaign- 
we in fact produce better engin- ing.* course In. mechanical engin- 
eers ; not as good engineers os In eering. When we, tried to get the?* 
the past, but even better ones. The aspects of the teaching of- engineer? 
other thing to say aOQw the past is i^g practice Into the course,, we. 
that the past system was coning found that we could not gat it iri«j 
with — what— only 20 per. cent of the three yearB. This £s why .wq had, a 
numbers which are now -.going to disagreement on tlje. /.coihmiUe* 
univeriitiefi . ana polytechnics. So about tiiree years or four . year*, 
something^ which was appropriate m -rh B committee took thfi CEPC' 
the Metro-Vic days is no lodgei evidence .:t(> begin .with and ;>sdd 
appropriate:. v “ cut out -some -of the . ehglneei'jng 

If I could! make onerbr two otheF science, .’put’ a -bit ■ Of eiigineerlqg 


— - r— - — 

that the past system was coning 
with— what— only 20 per cent of the 
numbers which are now goiog to 
universities . and polytechnics. So 
something which was appropriate in 
the Metro-Vic days -1?: no' lodger 
appropriate: 


the Metro-Vic days -is no longer evidence .,cd begin with and rsajd 
appropriate:. v . iK “ cut out-sodie ■ of the . engineering 

'. jf I could! make one rby two othe> science, Put' a .bit.- -Of eiigineer(qg 
points now have started— raaUy practice In, and you caii ,<$> it . in 
carrying: ori why Universities -ond ■ tbreo: years 1 for Most’ ■ studoiUs-'V 
.'polyteennica r?tber,iti^n industry When Dickie Orion and-Irwepif into-h 
doing some'of the ciigfri eering prac* iir dotail we said that we qould hot 
rice. I* would argue that university do it in three ■ years ; we really 
staff .do have skilia in education and needed four.' That was tlic reason 


ataff .do have skills in education and needed four.' That was the reason 
In teaching which perhaps our iii«. for trie haziness in the report,' 
d us trial colleagues u» Wt have, ap'd Hamilton : On this business of three- 
that foe, those, treasons' -Jt may, be year -and four-year courses T tliink 
more . economical to thifr .some of . . . . lenAen ~ t V ealIliw 


Iii teaching which perhaps our in* 
d us trial colleagues do nqt have, apd 


rSSL? \hl there lias been a tendency th equate 

lechnic eiirivontfietih-' .-'I can • ®fve . aystam; .hud .thprefoco rApresttn^ing 
practical. :exaqip)os per hens .under ' & policy of^ho; cl\pnge. ‘.I. did not 
continuing eduction heading wlvere - jn^an that ot alk f dad not megrt 
, compapiMjluive MamheA uf. not that because we sUfek to - a diree* 

SLf.’iLJr’sJiaJSi* -srisSs . y*-™**”:?.*. ■ 


.•=***>• rr.c.c, 

areas.. , j . ,v- .. , to <ee a nnove- towards < -a 1 , dnlvetsa 


■ :.Tbe last point that I. want -to' four-year tou tee, - aft'dl I a* ill -Eeql 
finish on; is thalf I tlqnk thei'e js a very -strtioBly about that.-' ' • 

1 risk iof saring tlie Finnislon Report . 4i 6c Cbislidlfti :> meufidned critb 
’ narrowly, within, p- mooutacturlug . cl sms frbm'in'dustlfy. Ofcdurse in? 
industry, context.; and even owl thin duatry Has given its criticism a, and 
-that e narrowdr- context agmn-— the ir glveS - them frequeiiUy and regia* 
1 mechanical. engineering. , part .of Jarly, .but I thinly -you will find Ibat 

I /can : lhev cover a much wider spectrum 


* ^ ' i’- '■/ • '. ' • : , ' 


Jn the, linjyersity sch’obIS. TUts iylH 


' manufaoturim 
r take Philip E 
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them in icrnis of what. is in Ho 
done about education, it is very im- 
portant to analyse them .in relation 
1o the quality of the original criti- 
cism anil the. quality of the people 
who Bra giving it, because for every 
criticism he can produce f can pro- 
duce a comment on the other side. 
Chairman : It has cerlainnly been 
my experience, James, over the last 
five years that J have been involved 
with SRC r that the signals ' from 
industry now are beginning to rise 
nhove the noise ; the thing is becom- 
ing more coherent, and of course 
the debate about Finnision helps 
■with that. . 

Ford: Could we dear one point 
which I think has perhaps been 
overlooked. ' I agree entirely with 
Tvofessor Higginson about the 
ability of industry to assist in wiiat 
wo are aiming nr. Let us not go 
into protestations of ivlint courses 
>vc ivmit, but certainly f do not 
there the view Ihnt industry can not 
be mobilized to cover a lot of rhe 
training we require when we nre 
talking about manufacturing in tilts- 
I think that wc have to make 


Nek to Sir James’s point und talk 
briefly Hbout the purpose of reeis- 
i ration and the three elements, mat 
Hugh brought in. Would you like to 
develop I his a bit more because I 
think that only by looking ot that 
can one really s fty what is needed 
in the undergraduate courses, what 
is needed as the experience follow- 
up and what is needed In the form 
of controlled supervision. 

Hamilton : T do not know that I 
can carry it much further than I 
originally did. My point is a very 
simple one ; that is to say, has any- 
one clearly thought about for whose 
advantage registration is mainly to 
be designed? Or has some clever 
person thought up a registration 
system which would meet the re- 
quirements of the three constitu- 
ents ; i-b«it is 10 sny die individual, 
the standing of the professor and 
the service to industry that the 
engineering profession can give. 

Horlock: Could I say that we did 
look very carefully at the question 


schemes. There have not been for should have some 
hundreds of years, except in a few competence to practise. I urn i cully 
eases. My view is that there are questioning why the Wit Mil need 

• . l. n ia. ...lion nn man u nrhn>> rminlrir.C fin 


recognition of 
I not rcnlly 


good reasons for rhis, . because a 
man goes into Industry not as a 
trainee, but as a young person pre- 
pared to stai r doing a job, and his 
employer brings him on as rapidly 
as possible because he is paying a 
salary to him. and he trains hint. 
Who would like to have a go at 
that ? 

Hughes : I am certainly— reading the 
report — unconvinced on the argu- 
ments of registration. Sir Hugh 
Ford and Professor Horlock, I think, 
spoke in favour but without saying 
this is absolutely the number one 
thing in the report. I have had the 
personal experience- of trying to 
operate in a small profession— the 
profession of operational research— i 
the business of trying to set up reg- 
istration. t personally have been on 
a committee that hen to judge tvhat 
was the value of the post-educa- 
tional experience and whether or 
not it passed any great threshold. 
T felt it was a very time-consuming, 
invidious and difficult task. When 1 


lry. I think that we have to maKe look very caretuliy at tne question invidious anu ouncuiu irsk. wnen i 
this distinction because I think this of whether you could correlate the think of it multiplied 500-fold, 
is what we arc really getting at. So existence of registration with the which might be involved here, I 
1 would say ihnt, for example, we ' - J — “ * U! - - u — — * *“ 


have some 90 companies fully nre 
pared to modify and develop their 
training to suit our needs, and 
something like 90 out of 125 
mechanical engineers at Imperial 
E o through this integrated course. It 
is joint supervision and teaching by 
industry and .our staff, in tlte indus- 
try as well as in university. 

It can be done. I believe, that 
those companies — my experience, 
ami i expect' Professor Higginson** 
too — -would like to take more of 
our students than they actually ran 
get from us, because 90 shared be- 
tween 90 companies is not enough, 
and they are demanding more. They 
select them right at the beginning, 

' and I think this Is the right time 
to -da it, not at the end of the 
degree. ■ ' 

Chairman ; Now, Alec, cum Up so 
- farH-brief iy, because I want to try 
to .pull us together on one particu- 
lar thing... 

Chisholm:, We are talking about 
different things. Some of us think 


performance in manufacturing in 
dustry. We looked at this In many 
countries and we concluded really 
that you could not. We had two 
groups, as you know— an education 
group and a registration group — 
working in parallel. The registration 


it when so many other countries dn 
not need it. or, m the United States, 
they have it but they do not place 
much credence on it. 

Chairman: Let us summarize the 
discussion in the sense that the 
recognition of a competence to prac- 
tise could be useful in the sense 
that it rounds off the development 
of the man. At least for ever after 
ills institution or whatever it is can 
sny this man has now achieved cer- 
tain things. The other degree of 
registration Is n useful luudninrk 
on the way for a variety of reasons, 
but none of these is essential, as 
Alec has said. 

Hamilton : Could I fust moke a 
comment on what Alec has said, 
hecause I thihk he has. put his 
finger on a rather important point 
when lie said thnt he is a Fellow 
of two institutiuns. He is proud to 
be a member of these institutions, 
but also they give him a compet- 
ence to practise. This is where I 
begin to see a point that has not 
been raised : that the membership 
of an institution is a once-for-all 
affair. You are made a Fellow and, 
short of some dreadful professional 
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ernith • ThHt is right, 
prolan: The question I 

! Metiers who have been 'in the sys- 
IHCiwio , , n | pvuenence 

iem without 


should 
are the 


by teachers who are iu 
into an academic system w j,ff 
little intent to go out and ££3 
themselves about real e naiM«2 
miisule the academic centre? 

I should like to go on i 0 
,1 ust a little more the J? 

. .greea“d?St' ££' to an engineer I ng deportment, 
experience in practising"! . Kh- Can I personally make two 
gineiTiiig. Alec, would you wj|; Sb there? The first one is a 
pick this up tor tin ? -ffiu hit of a defence, but not a 

ChiOiolm : I think John Horkd-.i S strong one, and that is that 
much belter qualified to jpJfc majority of people who teach 

because he has seen it from Jli'- engineering departments have 

committee M«Ie, but from the cfil from r* J ^ Uavo 

side nor big point was the pr«eif rone from 
courses arc heavil- ■ *• c - 1 


external experience 
\ SL ZZTZ deal With that. I say 
' ffi a result of my own ex, pen- 
grte end 1 n »" engineering department, 

practising •"§ . ghh: Can I peraoiiHlIy 
‘Id there? The first 

Hie bit of 


any 
training 

lienui.se of shortage of numbers. i?{ 


wonder if this is where we want to 
pur our limited resources. So I 
start with that. 

From the point of view of indus- 
try, and os an employer, I suspect — 

Sir James mentioned the three 
headings under which we had to 
consider who registration was for — _ 

“ -• Qup 

we came first and the second — the individual * j , * . , 

through with the education proposal and the profession, possibly merely StUuClltS DO JlOt lUlVe HHy 

. -* - - for the second because it seems to 


basic engineering pneriai. no experience. One thing I would 
included in their cwm- mv is that within that group pf 
s * Spia who entered universities 10 
or 15 years ago there are a large 
number who want to refresh their 
experience of the everyday life with- 
in industry, the hurlyburiy and the 
real commercial pressures which 
come in. I think that perhaps the 
most important recommendation 
within the report itself is for more 
secondments both ways— university 



Continuing 


Professors Higginson, Horlock and Smith 


group came up with one report and B ,. v » „ 0 „ , v , — ■ ,. 

not much In regis- I suspect it may be more for the pOFtlOlt 


said there was 
t ration really. 


Then 


‘A very substantial pro- 
of our present 


and we put the two together, saying 
If we did ask for registration we 
would not really lose anything. We 
might gain something bur we aid hot 
really think that registration was the 
answer to all of the problems. 
Chairman : What was this about, 
John ? -Would it be in the inte- 
grated system, -the fact that the 
teaching and early experience in 
industry - was coupled ? 

Horlock'i Yes, two things, J think, 
to. my mind. Ope Is that you could 
use registration through the statu- 
tory authority to ensure that .you get 
this structured education and tr am- 


en shrine the notion of ? profession ** 
and ail that. goes , with it, rather 
then the third. That is my personal 
view, speaking for industry, which 
admittedly is not a part of manu- 
facturing industry. 

Chairman ; I should like to come 
back to John Bartlett and his view 
as a member of an institution on 
that issue. 

Bnrtielt : T should like to ask a ques- 
tion more from inquisitiveness than 
anything.. Are there any figures on 
the number of,, engineering gra- 
duates who, do not wish, to become 

AM If! Maavfl en«f «>r\lA Jn «IA»- 1 **>A«>%**i 



sort o£ structured- integrated course. 
Th O' kind of- education which can 
be generated in such situations is, 
however, hot what the - engineering 
' professors' conference evidence has 
beep about. 

' What "wb ’ are • talking about; Is 
afructiured teaching of engineering 
jaetHico ; . not related to the para - 
cbiai experience of a particular com- 
pany but- teaching of engineering 
'-practice — T am sorry to have to say 
a similar way but with = a 
British perspective — the. kind 1 of 
thing which has been done for 
generations, and- made peculiarly 
- effective, in the schools of engineer- 
ing practice op the continents. . . 

Incidentally, ■ Wo have peculiarly 
^effective schools of -medicine in this 
cfauntry ’ as well,. .We are talking 


pern 

, . .. _ „ _ , k at 

picture industry is not 
.at the present time. . _ 
thought chat registration would 
in ensuring that industry would 
come in and do Its Job. 
not ta" " 
from _ 

College. We have a great mass qf 


at the overall hianagers. cbmpany directors and so j s 0fl 
uHoirta ° a - -W ;**?W to’ me to give some you 

S? hat I : * qualification. tS practise & 
on would lelp ^glneeHng^eyond the 6raSuktion. JS 
diiktKr wdnM But perhaps U is ir/eleyant. looki 

■iS 1 * # WJ Hughes : Was It 30 per ttent ' of ‘2SS 

il'klng 11 about just 70 engineers pe°P(f having engineering or fail- tion & is 

saanas r ,o ,ry i ” Joln ,he :.%* 


tulnean^ . Chldrinan': &radif<itfrig In engineer- a rwWon.?'! think the point 

Chairman t Probably too many at the f- ‘ r b n ” tt sfng, At the lhere surely ia that you do not need 

MOmAni - Inoment, f or en ginee ro.accnunto nc^ 10 up a-new sysiem to have a 


basic engineering practice 
included in their> courses 
because of shortage o£ 
numbers 9 


or other misdeameanour, there you 
stay. I would like to ask Hugh, 
particularly, whether one of the 
arguments for registration aa com- 
pered' with, the existing system is 
not! that It give* the' ' dppbrtuniry 
* ’ * your competence to 

answer thnt in two 
course there is not 
and for all. You 
member . first, which 
is you a chartered engineer. It 
ly after you have ossified that 
become a Fellow. Ono is not 
perfect, 
now 
some- 
_ ed u un- 
necessary. Til at Is point one. 
are two levels, ’ 

The second point— should there 


moment, 
Horlock : 


No. No evidence for that 


at alj.. Look at Tfie Sunday Times all the otl 

adveitlaem^nU, . -.inentloqei 

Chairman : I will say not enough . reward iH{ 


I cannot see. that 


. say not enough 

good ones then. Can we ’be dear 
why we are convinced — sorry, this 


accountancy. f® fc U P ,,ev 

for examnlei insurance assessing and «’ „ A e , . . r 

- ‘ other things which haveVen B ° h,g 10 

id ere very ; good and £? ™ r6 ^ 6w But there Is 
g cairbers. I think point I” which could 

you have made is that in ydur view . “fiJ® _____ ® requirement for 


be that review. But. there. Is nothing 

not now 

, . - for re- 

view every five years of an on gin- in terms ot wntn wb n r_V'lWtf 
eer*s. continuing q?mpetence to prnc- achieve but how to getw^-, j 

Ford s I W.iUc we need’ to be clear ' ® n ^, ."hat atops has he lakon 

about thisj because we are talking * t0 - keep lilmself up with events and 
about two levels of registration. so on »' ' 


thougliL thuc was wrong and ifeK 
it should be- remedied. ThisUthm-K 
fore a close affinity between 
proposals for EA1 and the Fineif ‘ . 
ton proposals. Thai Ls to say, h 
should be a prerequisite, but ii h- > 

T dare to sny — incidental to thenuii | 
thrust of the change required 
The third component is ourftq 
view that students of enaiomig 
should be taught engineerTniptt 
tice — professional engineering («> 
ticc — in courses. The precise ami 
of doing this is not so clear, ba 
there would be heavy emphasis 
design, for example, inimhoi 
throughout the curriculum. Hi 
would take cognisance of the wji 
which continental students m 
introduced to carrying out pttto 
sional engineering-type tasks. Bl 
can- 'break off for a moment, M 
clear that in our final projects, fti 
example, - many of them ars-mv 
research projects. They are K 
designed to provide an esily.-g 
paration in doing engineenoe u» 
Chairman : They are not sutnaw 
mundane ? , u 

Chisholm : No, I am” not sajM* 
at all. Too many are not enginf* 
in g. -They are knoiywa^ 
They arc not preparations t or 
engineering type work ■ 
in industry, where one, 
a brief and one. seeks to-; kWJ 
that brief, and « brief is 
yvflctlcal. An aside there: a Gem® 
professor, external examiner a 
British University, cantesm to * 
after doing tills job for some «*• 

“ Your courses ard not ptwlit"* 
Chairmnn.i Before ydo^JJ.® 
this not your fault ? You vt w 
professors. . . 4 . 

Chishplm : That Is right I 
clear on that, but thefe ij .■HR 
for this. One is 
engineering science -In 
Mine uvaifable. ind ^condly ' 
fact that we o° n°t. have ■ 

Hon of teaching engineering PJJ 
tice. Both of those “ f e ,v«J- 
ant, but the most crpp* p 
shortage of time. • ’ , . u 

Chairman i What I *1*9“ j?ti 
gel ol . in this j* ihe tti 
.should Hko to change k tOffi 
five years to moV?, to^«p » 


ydur 

at least > registration sets the 
on this, competence to ' practise. 


seal 


In tor ms of what we 
eye but how to g®- f 

lots • of dlsagreehieutj. 


Chairman : Yes. The RussJans.once 
tried b> do it. But this extension of 
the discussion 1 does help us' to wind 
■‘up -in one sense .the question that 
you asked, James, • about regjstra- 


I ft £4 


Mhoolft til "ite^orhe^ack 1 ffir 1 ijff-.v graduates 'who do. not wisil ^e.Fin»lst6n r Reoort^j^ 

indy to -another veiy good: reason . *- nM J r wpuld a: level of registration after tlort. What bps cortie through rather 

■why we should do ; rhis in the en- ‘Q COH1C engineers HJiO education and training be a valuable clearly is that it -is an important 

" ig — as I read the question j that the individual \ylll, 


in ckting- 

_ . ■ 1 One, a method _ . . , . 
f. determining b certain level ; of .needs to get 


repori— two things. 'One, a method -oneliopes, take whatever it 14 he 
* ' ‘ ‘ * t himself a good job and 


live years in 
, wonderland that . wa 

t there. tVj 

arc lots of dlsagreeffletij. P* |W 
. course it. is probably 0 
there are many routes to it- ^ 
whnt you ore ^mg Iff jL d? 
that you need, more 
orientation or the ^"“L. 
of the work should be 
ent, very practical. \ 

.tised tbe word' 

really was to try. to 
•: side 

th(it 

• bad 
'Chisholm 
.Chair 
you 1 

- practice . 

Chisholm: H#*® 1 '. 

: ground , of science 
‘■essential, V'^witll-R 

.Chairman •. . Vesr^wj^j. • 
could you 
■ *, wouJd.ypu 

•Sfbltht ri 


teachers Into industry and industry 
staff into universities. I think the 
ground is remarkably fertile. There 
Bro people who want to do this but 
the mechanisms da not exist within 
individual universities or between 
tbe university sector and rite indus- 
trial sector. 

Chairman: Listening to both of you 
-j-I believe personally that sabbau- 
cal leave in industry ror teachers of 
engineering is a very important 
Mml The- scientists . have tpfl.de 
grtat use of sabbatical leave to go 
abtoad and find out what other 
countries have done. 

Hamilton : I am just a little puzzled 
fc (cause I am getting a very funny 


area of unease that I have is in 
relation to the engineering science 
courses (like the ones at Cambridge 
and Durham), where in fact we 
teach engineering science over a 
very wide range, and die philosophy 
really is that you give the young 
men . or young woman the tools 10 
have a go at anything later on — 
that is tne philosophy of it — I am 
worried that the type of Bourses 
that we are recommending in Fln- 
nistow, with the engineering prac- 
tice introduced, might not become 
just a bit too stereotyped. We 
must not be teaching design as 
design has been taught jij die past. 
Chairman : Really I think what 
one is saying is that you want joint 
teams from industry and academy 
to develop these courses, to do. the 
work. We pay quite often now for 
courses 'to be developed,' to be 
thought out and so on. We find it 


engineering practice, and not 
y ester day’s. They would simply send 
undergraduates into outer space und 
they would then have to he brain- 
washed before they could be more 
effective. Another very difficult 
problem can be to relate t'he 
design to the engineering science 
that they are getting. It should be 
seen as an application of the engi- 


Fcrd: Are we talking about con- 
tinuing education really, because a 
lot of what you hive just -mentioned 
nf course is equally applicable to 
the people who have been 5 or 10 
years in industry and need their 
technology renewing. 

Chairman : I should like to take 
continuing education in two bits: 
technological topping up for the 
man, as it were, who was separated 
from ihe system that got him to the 
point cf competence to practise, and 
1 shuiild like li> talk first about the 
initial continuation of your under- 
graduate course that gets him to the 
point of competence to practise. 
That is to say, there would be two 
ways of doing this. One, just setting 
the limn loose iu industry and with 
the institution folio-wing it up, as it 
does now. The other would be to 
have a Jinking mechanism in which 
rite universities actually extend to 
this area with, say, the institutions. 
Horlock : I think the link really is 


is a need for short, intensive 
courses— what you will— to ton up 
iu various ways, which could be 
recognized ns an MEng or anything 
else you like, or as purt of it. But 
it is a joint responsibility of. indtis*. 
try and university to tailor nhar to 
rhe needs— and the -needs me 
clearly different indeed between • 
software engineering, for example, - 
and heavy electrical engineering. 
But I am quite sure topping up is 
necessary and I think this is the 
role in which the SRC and uiiivtr- 
sitie>>, industry and the institutions 
have to come together. 

Chair mnn : 1 think tills is an im- 
portant issue. Sir James, in ihe ■ 
sense that if the Science Research 
Council went into this it would go 
in as pump priming it would not' 
expect ultimately to carry t-hb bur- 
dun, but it would see its role 10 
try 10 establish what was worth 
doing and what were reasonable 
mechanisms that it would want to 
see it hanging on. I think UGC 
would have to change its view of 
the importance of part-time teaching 
and tbe recognition it gives lo part- 
time teaching. But T think industry 
too would have to show thnt it ' 
really wanted this. That is why I om 
optimistic. ' 

Hughes : The way the conversation 
has gone the last 10 minutes sounds 
very exciting, if there is a lot 01 


neenng science. 

Chairman: Y«. I think every j n the EAB and EA+— tbe iniroduc- flexibility in" rhe system. What in- 
teacher would aspire to that. They -||fl ^ , he j ob . The thing that dustry Is obviously luflth to do is to 


would not want it to be just some- 
thing totally separated from the 
way they had developed the young 
man to start with. 

Chisholm : My first comment is that 
it tends to be a British thing. We 
criticize the Continentals — 
'‘Surely" we say. “they must be 
teaching' the practice of yesterday". 
I think a more sophisticated view is 
to think that even teaching the 


learned was tiat rhore are mmiy, ' P*rt with good people for very long, 
w wavs of doing this. Sir Juean and at a particular rime. Ceriainly, 
[iriock c-ame along and told us * hen I have, been involved on 


picture of engineering education at 
the present time. I almost get the 
Impression that, if I relate engin* 
wring practice to design, not a 
zrtat deal of design education 1s 
feting dona- In - tmlverslties t and I 
am lUre that- is wrong. My Impres- 
t wm of some of .'the Imperial ..Col- 
lege laboratories ia that the final 
year is almost' totally 'on design. Are 
t»e not in danger of exaggerating 
. the degree to which universities do 
m» do what we are trying to sug> 
tHt at tbe. present time ? Have I 

S t the picture wrong ? 
airman t No. My plea is -that 
■ there Is some but I should like it 
to be taught in a better Informed 
: by people who are nearer to 

jjnat current practice is. That is 


is an essential part of developing practice of yesterday 
bhe undernurtured areas of engin- valuable educational 
Bering or new areas. The fact that but 0 # course the att 


tuon to 
we 
many 

Maddock _ 

how it was done in the electronics 
industry, for Instance, and this is 
very different from the mechanical 
engineering approach. In tbe elec- 
tronics industry you glvc i the chap 
tasks of progressively ..increasing 
difficulty, evidently. This forms the 
last stage of the structured training. 


practice of yesterday is still a very. Xfter that, it aeems to me, you are 
experience , thinking of moving towards the 
" registration to practise ”, at the 


various occasions in talking ft?i 
people in universities, ns recently in 
Manchester, about structuring . 
courses thnt could he of benefit to. 
us and vice versa. Sets of mysterious, 
procedural rules come into play )n. 
rhe background, which I confess, 
not to understand. But unless cer*. 
tain initials or certain pieces of 
paper or certain lengths of time 
come at the end of the driy, then 


they" 8 ^ nC 4nt«3Kipiinai7 Ct and Of course one knows, when studying cHglewel' Vfact' “the“way the In- UfJ Cl u 14 * 
academy and industry are mixed is jbis dtngn. ’ stilu * io V ^ Clril Engineers does it 1 

terribly important. * f lve ye *' s ago one is looking- for is admirable if you have got lha 

improvements, but to learn :bnut mannnwer to do ih« 


Higginson : May I come back on 
engineering science, chairman ? It 
was a source of ‘some sadness to 
me and many, of my colleagues but 
I think I am right in saying that 
engineering science courses nre not 
mentioned at ail in rhe Finnision 
Report. . I suppose they attract 
something like 10 per cent of the 
under graduate Intake to universi- 
ties- An engineering science course, 
as X see it, satisfies to a large ex- 
tent the definition of an MEng in 
Finnision, provided it can be given 
a shift in attitude towards profes- 
sional practice. In my own course 


the essentials of design 10 vears ago 
or even 20 years ago is still a vt 
beneficial educational experience. 


or even 20 years ago 


manpower to do that. 


a very 


Chairman: You must have a very 
different view, Philip. 

Hughes : J certainly do have a 
different view. I do not. know 
whether the profession I work in is 
engineering or nor. . It is in com- 
puter technology. But when I think 


the effort and one is befogged, one 
retires slightly hurt. So 1 suspect* 
that* there is something in the bnclu. 
ground that greatly needs loosest 
ing up and^ flexing uy. 


, p j int ^ ,at * ain trying to get 1 should like to say a little abolit 

t «f.' sad X think 1 that that Is some- design. "-Thia is a field in which 
“tag /that we could improve in the we nave found tremendous benefit 


CbalritiRn: These are all Imaginary 

< What industrv is obvi- Philip. All these blockRges 

” nai inuusuj ia vw do not eslst jj you hndly want to 

aiicIv Inafli fO do ‘ IS tO «*o something. I worked in .Man, 

ousiy 10 am 10 uo is iv cbe3ter for 20 and , t was Jhe 

n»rt with pood ufeople for m0fit marvellous place, because 
pari Wiui guuu once someone realized you meant It. 

of the practice 20 years ago-OK. V erV long and at « pftrtl-. f?S would actually help. All these 
It is an exception which seems to be , ; , things went away. It had %remnrk« 

con-cernina tbe country at Lite cillar time • f b,e record among Its nfminnirg, 

i . tors, with 1 Romford end Knowles 

■ • who have jiist. retired — they wery 

wmt ■»■ \ummm splendid chHpa at bending the rttles 


concerning the country . 
moment and it does seem to be an 
area of engineering Where - we do 
rattier urgently feel, that we do need 
very good people in, and we need 
these technologies to pcraiente 
other fields eventually. In other 
words you do need a very vast feed- 
back .mechanism through to actually ...g - -p — - ... .Li-'f ~„r » v 

practise design — extremely tight — petence ta practase. There would - set vice that this Is what th 


now and- reap the bene- . from industry, and really almost 
nt a this decade. ... ease in securing the support of, ln- 

wmIKoni But I think there ie an duet ry in the form of. part-time 

■ distinction between what design tutors.. We have six of these, A^nerience after 

• >ou said, chairman, and what Hugh all of them fairly senior people, two matters of 18 months or two years-- still be some years experience 

f *?bl. It may oe that you want from each of uie civil, electrical Chairman : OK. Let U9 move tne that. ... 

You said you wa nt belter nnd mephnnical fields, who spend chap oil now, out of the uni varsity Ford i To be quite clear wont this, 

Khing. Ha said you want more half a day a week during term in into hta. A, rat Job, because wa did we are talking about supervision by 

it. You could cl Burl ir Vinwa an im. ihe ddpartiiient. This is not an easy talk a lqt about coupling and looking n »A neers for n period ot 

(or a senior man to at the whole period of. say, fa to_ 8 


for you. 

Chairman : To avoid confusion, of .Ford : Biit I think you would agree 

— that in the past we have laboured 

in SRC one-year MSc courses where 


X 


course, this -would not quite 

you to the point that Hugh was - - 

ina about for registration of com- although industry has given M lip 

~ J. A ' a flfaA. thv* lev «« Ivn * ^|yjf 

sslble to 


(4 


two or 


with betlbf teaching, of commitment for a senior man tn at the whole period of say, 6 to 8 tliree years subsequent to the* 5- 
, hount, or you could have enter into, but if. as happens from years as the formatlon ot ttie engin- year package. . , e 

: f^, e oE , jt ; or you could have both, time to time, be has a commitment eer. Some people doubt the ability c}|ff ; t . Ilia0 . i «Ce the equivalent of 
^WM .rfiink Hugh and I at that keeps him out of the depart- of industry, preoccupied, aS it is with MEng or whatever it is, where 
( ■ toe — ..,3 ■ - . i— -m -*»-•»- •**«•»-•= «- ’»■ Siiii hurt “ u ■*„ s tjfi some linking 

back to your first degree, and 
formal teaching, aod then moving 
on Into judgment by peers. * 
Higginson : Flnnisum has been criti- 
cised for rigidity, wrongly I think 
fp many ways. I think tito-pod^. of. 


tw- nugn ana l ac mm Mscys mo. . .. 

I!!L?i 0ni6nt would settle for lm- ment, then we find that he will other things, to play its full part 
wtWM teaching. - telephone the department at n>ne in supervising the man and provia- 

* — , asik to speak jng the right sort of opportunities. 

students, tell I do not think we have ever tested 
that enough the ability of the people 
.on from. academy to come out and help 
will with that, though I think the institu- 


; ‘Writing. - telephone the deporti 

•i I think again tlils is a ques-- o’clock in the morning, ask to speak 
•' terminology. Within my own to one nr two of his 


" cah shy, Cham report .jlfj 

- sentences ■ Jr«n i 

For. me ;j?S«Ssi' ' ,|6o ^» 
Iti That . is 
■set in a . coined 


»nce .1* rf .g: Sr 8 n ;ceriainly can be deveioDed i that T have seen a lot of visiting . apprenticeships nowadays, Neverthe- good, tiling. I ^t mnk W , er J 

really not making .a. full', contrlbu- W e were 1 
tioh, partly’ because, the university • number of. fi — - ... 

' jS^.'JSSSSS Sp ■ iSif, J»!& -taj 


cho : this 

hope of Fin ntston that,. tnere will 
be a wide radge of package? to. suit 

t companies and the departments 

rpvidlrig a thfihpelves. 


in; actual fact it is impossl..^ 
release people for that length, ol 
time. We -have got tb get a new 
flexibility, .between U.G.C., 6-R.C- 
and universities . in providing 
les thatiyou can build up. . . .. 

Chairman : One thins that the Fin- 
niston Report did for me was .to 
reinforce the way iye were trying 
to go.. Before anything has ' hap-, 
pened on that report I, can tell you 
things have happened mtvre quickly 
in S.R.C. because . people have aler- 
ted to. believe In- what- we are doing. 
Hamilton • in a -sense the 'situation 
you are- describing Is perhaps 
elen more applicable to continuing . 
education titan it is to the Subjects - 
you i-aret ; discussiiig. : . 1 think : it ' 
reaches: its* mnxinkuirii importance. in 
the point that Philip Hughes mtwfe 
about the difficulties, apparent or 
real, of setting up short modules 
Many of them, I agree with yob, 
imaginary rather than reaL I think 
rhis is the. essence of .continuing 
education development, 

Chairman,;' Could v/e raoyei oirii-io 
the 'father bit, . the * thing . I- tnjled 
technological, topping up- for peopla 
who have been out of the 'System 

{ tow for 10 years,. Ono of the very 
mportant reasons is that we -are 
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Professor Clmholtn, Mr Hughes nnd Mr Bartlett 

11 nr luck ; Yuu should remember T Clintenuin : Could- I pick up two 
am mil yet part of the OU and things there. FirSL .of all you liaye . 




igfi 






wiui umt-i uui% crame-*. in race, tins — ' r , ■■; — 

is, the way it has been done on the so nmc h because that is how you 
under bruduace courses anil on the progress through the hierarchy 5 n 
umtusl’s in continuing tdncaiinn owes its existence to the neiwark 


using the OU expertise in distance am sure of course that it helps with 
leuriiiiia. You liave, three SRC pro- promotion- us well but the basic 
jeers, tlia ir mail, under study at the motivation there is to hare- uni form 
present time, in which the OU is competence in technology across the 
going the same way. jointly . with whole network, 
other people. I think where I am Hamilton : If l could just develop 
still .uncertain Is the size of the that ti little, [ spoke about incentives 
market —the OU is very much keyed for the individual and 'the institu- 
to the market- It has got to bo, a tion. What you have described there 
big market for the’ OU, which it is a system with an institutional 
lias been for .the microprocessing incentive, which has a side issue 
one. If you .look at the American almost possibly an individual inceii- 
pr.actite .you ,.p.aq see Mg markets in tire. Buc my concern is. that wt 

Ini' p.nmnstTiKic ‘ -Rnelnp nnn n mi* <- hlnlA 'nrit gm a nn».knf.ti 


« .nv.i K v.jiw.y,«tj auu uiy luiuero IS. cnat wfc 

big companies. Boeing has a mas- have 'not got a Very powerful system 
sive programme in continuing edu- of incentives for continuing educa- 
catinn," I understand, for its 15,000 tion. . > 

graduates, (or whatever die number Chairman : I think that ia something 
Ik), Yo.it can do that there. But we have got to change.'* ! 

bow do you produce the market tor Hamilton : I suspect that that lack 

.. th e^Unl ted ^in^om? . 1 cc in 0 0 ^ individually and 

Chairman i This is where we have Chairman: Yes. Except possibly for 
directed pur attention. We go to Philip’s Industry, where only the 
plates where there is a .nucleus latest technology really is the force 
big enough to try an experiment, that moves you through the system. 
B-it the next round, which is still Hughes: Yes, because it moves so 
very much talking round -luncheon fast they ore more likely to gbt it 
tables, is saying to people “ Can you on the spot than outside. 

, get together and form a const) r- Chiirman : Yes. 

W?: a dozen middling; Hughes: -I have lost the roferenco, 

>sa^ ? sus:-if , i , 3s^iR s K n e a t 

WV going to do this*. We are going sidarad 

to provide a pool. of people to -be S 111 Cfliefl,Uy aad «“* 

. “ l, ‘^ : up J?* i). you ; r ,ally .believe 

Hamilton t< But. cpuld we come chat legislation can cure? 

■ %0 . . dtu ^desrion of the market, Hughes : But what’ did you feel 'of 
• which I. think is thd central- point ., the French experience ? 
v- on ithd- development . of continuing. Horlock : T Think probably when 
^adiicatloni - Aguu. it Is not difficult you su on one of .these government 
to set the. mechanisms, whereby, the-: committees and you wmke 100 
.- education, system .can provide' . the recommendations, there* is one 
or resources, {dm kind of in % recommendation Which * is a 100 to 
i fprmahpu,* jp* .CoBalwradon - between J aim t, r a : fiver ahd tliat^was 
UK ^re .traditiona 1 institutions probably * it, This was tlie recoin- 

'.like, nmYprflitip? and nnlvi wlimrc mA.ufni.inw ' • . . 


Fine, whether we have some really 
good solid evidence on the actual 
take-up and iitlli/iition— effective 
utilization— of the short courses we 
already have. I am inclined niyseiF 
to think that we s-hnuld make every 
effort to ensure that we meet an 
actual need rather than the needs 
of that we. think industry have, 
strongly biased by the skills which 
we can deploy. I suspect — and this 
is. part aiid parcel of oqr need to 
change the orientation of engineer- 
ing schools— that we need to 
develop a whole new set of attitudes 
and skills to meet the actual needs 
of. industry. I was immediately a 
little bi t; suspicious when you re- 
ferred tO' tecfinologicni topping up, 
because this may not be the most 
crucial need, unless you interpret 
V technological ” very broadly. 

Chairman : No. I would interpret 
very broadly. ! would even give you 
comfort in that the first thing we 
perceived that universities ' and 
polys were offering what they could 
give rather than what Industry wan- 
ted, and this is the point at which 
we began to try to develop new 
courses to find out what die firms 
wanted. 

Clilshalh) : This, is another very Iiti- 
pprtant reason why we should seek 
to change the character of the 
engineering schools. 

Chairman : Indeed. Absolutely. And 
I - think this Is the major thing 
wrong at the moment — there is a 
lot of teaclring being done and -a 
Jot of people , coming on to courses 
who are not really directed as well 
as they ought to be. 

Chisholm i There is the danger, 
taking whet Sir James has said 
about, the social motivation which 
exists irt the United States, sq they 
“I gq for their MS degree and 
their- higher qualifications, .regard- 
less of their utijity. 

Hamilton i Lei. me. be dear. When 
-I talked about 'wnat Alec has called 
the social implications J was not 
talking about JrtSc's ; J was talking 
about people who were garage hands 
being given the equivalent of the 
TEC &vyarii in- internal' combustion 
malhtehance— that - kind of 'thine. 
John Horlock rightly asks wnat 
we do 'toV Monday morning, i e&n 
tliluk of .two, things that should be 

nAna 1 v*o l Ann k i- in lif .. ^ 4 - * iLc. * ' ^ 


The place 
of the 
technician 


Chisholm : I should like to say 
sorfiethiug oil why we should 
distinguish between technician/ 
engineers and technicians. I agree 
witli John Hnrlock that we really 
should not use the tcrmiiiolngy of 
techniciuii/enginecr for miyune in 
the present university uiid polytech- 
nic stream because this downgrades 
the- professional level. This Is u 
time when we ure trying to raise 
the status of engineering. If we are 
going to say tn some part — 
unspecified — of the ' engine-wing 
profession, "You ure going to. lie 
labelled ‘ tecliniciun ' or ‘ tccliniciuii/ 
engineer’” t.liis will be countei- 
produL-tive to recruitment to t lie 
profession as n whole, in cnmpurisnn 
wi eh accountancy nnd mher pro- 
fessions. In' medicine, * we do not 
have technician doctors, nor should 
we. There still remains the problems 
of ’ technirkpis, true. ' technicians, 
which has been identified us a very 
important need from the curly 196iis 
onwards, f do not think r lip t we are 
. coping with that; any more than we 
arc- coping adequately with the pre- 
paration of future engineers und 
scientists. 

Chairman : We can come on' to that 
in a moment. 

Cbishnlui i The report talks nf real 
separation in the -professional 
stream between -pen pic «»f different. 

S reparations and different courses. 

ow we consider tint we have 
accepted a lot of university students 
in engineering who are now being, 
one might say, pressed , through 
courses for which they are really 
not suited. I believe that within a 
total university -fru-mewoi k of engin- 
eer iirg schools— nnd I include witliin 
that some of the’ polytechnic 
schools which have been accredited 
— we can develop a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of courses, particularly 
if we are not riven by- the status 
question. We shall need four years 
for all students, ... 

It takes only five minutes to 
- recognize that the- less able, less 
bright students require longer to 
assimilate engineering science, re- 
quired as a basis for die teaching 
of engineering practice — we should 
accept theft. Within that framework 
1 believe that different schools will 
develop in different orientations in 
their coursos. Some of them will 
be the plant main miners. 

Chairman : The intelligent nifliu- 
1 tamers. 

Chisholm : Plant engineers, who are 
required. • 

Chairman : Yes. 

Chisholm : I do think, though, as 
academics, tvc. arc -inclined to think 
that industry is Very, nmch geared 
to using the same kind of qualities 
which )ve revere in the ocadem-ic 
framework, and 1 dourbt. {rankly 
whether that is so. I think industry 
and academics tend to lpok . for 
different qualities..' 

Chairman : OK. I agree. This , all 
. started out with Hugh Fqrd making 
the statement that from a national 


pm.it of view he f e I t ^ . , 

nf these super reclmkh^S 5 
ever you care iq- C a» ^££.2! ■ 
myan is not a word that A]^ ' 
John would like to *sso c A • 
tins group-hut tliese pMp j2 
in shorter* siqjply, were the 3 
ntes that formed the m 9 | D 
the F.mmtou dialogue, 
really ought to try to do »H£ : : 
ubuui that. I ti, en said 

*“ ® f!r , ou i , ‘ h « James Ha^: 
had we had discussed this, 3S ; . 
ulHinugh we started the ballrolfi: 


gTN NISTON AND THE FUTURE 

The crisis 


mvmmv- gtmmm 


uiiiiougli we started the ball rc £'; 
n ml] mg seems to have coim Mi- 
You provided the answer to fc, 
th-Hi we got diverted by the 
tijn He port, but I thmiEhtithsijr.; 


sources fur polys because we rp s 

j) hiving it pretty firmly at the pakf t 
with a Few 'technological unbeml ! 
depnmnems. 

Akin Thompson : So far a? t^ tn; 
ing of m fluiury technician j aa ■ ' 

s»«Pl» ise one had pinned one'i (jhi. 
on the Technician Education Cub*. 1 
cil tu develop an appi'Jprlaie ruti 1 
of courses, borh full-time anjte ! 
time exi ending front the ordSIv 
level up ra the higher level, and ! 
cun only suy the progress bas biu ■ 1 

rather s!uw. for one reason no! 
oilier, which we need not gj ina t 
They grit a bit bogged dowiMi! 1 
kind of root and branch fljjpnwfiri . 
the wliols thing, instead of i&i ' 
o in gi o v, ing poin ts, seeing 4a m 
tlieie in t lie national certlf kate 
national diploma scene,- end ia • 
chose to start remodelling lhttni! 
thing and issuing new models, 
held everything up. Tkfy also chi { 
to Kiurt from the bottom, as it wi, : 
to get the ordi uar v‘ level risJu i* l 
terms of new models before nuirn ( 
on , to thy inn ilc Is for the bijk ’* . 
level. This has beep a vei*y slow p- 
cess. The engineering mstiiuiuii : 
have not helped by being very' did ' 
ded amongst ' themselves as uj , 
whether they were going to, sujipsn ^ 
this kind of thing or iiot. It i$ spill i 
problem. J- 

Chairman: Yes. Earlier we talbi r . 
about continuing education, pan* JT-. 
ulurly. ~ l 

Cliisliolm : I wonder if it is Eiiwnt ; 
gent to say “ Are we in h sltuitw,. 
similar to one that Britain vW n*. ■ 
in 1860 when, for lack of an b »b 
tary education system, ^ we ow,**;-. 
produce the sort of craftsmen w0|- 
our conipetitws had for maniua [ 
taring industry?” Are we Q't 
situation now where the secMI®!*. 
education system just dqes notjw^, 
duce tlie stream of people, wno ® j, ; 
prepared to and are prep*™ * j . 
oniploymcnt and training as 
clans ? . ■ ' iv. : 

Thompson : I think really ^ •' 

not made up our i' i|I ! IJ L l "ulF 
country how technicians sbauM« 
produced. Are they to bf pWfT . 
os a by-product or employment 
nu employer taking someon^Mt* - 
seeing tu Ills trolmug develop®* 
or are wo going to produce 
the same wuy as we produce ^ 
sionalH, liy seeing cliwn wrW-, 
process of full-time education - . 
are noirhor one dung nor . 

I think this Is die real i 

Chisholm ; Tlie latter woidd 
way wo oiighr to move, wi* - - . 
still doubtful whether ive 
duce enough 
mathemiitlcal skills. 
tion of the secondary *m»° . . 
vIirI, yet, a weak link. ■ ' j./. 


ilnelics ‘ I « as , 5tl ' uck thC 

in one of the appendices on 

r re*. to Japan, which adUrcsses 
! h 4 no n -ih. tot half of it. The 
of Japanese engineering is 
view partly due to the stan- 
dard of education of those who are 
involved In the engineering dsmen- 
. Sot at the working level. At the 
end of the paragraph- it basically 
ays that there Is a higher level of 
“Sage education of the Japanese 
worker. It is not at all the business 
of going iut® post-school foimal 
education, but just educated better 
in the school level. 

Chairman: This is one of the 
uiengrhs of Japan ; of course it 
moduces the highest rates of 
suicides among schoolchildren in 
8 ny country. But It Is of course tied 
up uirh their succoss, in that you 
cannot afford to lose face m what- 
ever job you do. Shall we go on to 
the schools ? We have talked about 
tlio formation of an engineer— 
mainly his undergraduate course 
and what experience he should get 
there to become professionally com- 
* petent. We have not talked about 
prc-exoerience posfc-grad'iiate cour- 
ts; they are a bit outside wihat we 
sre discussing. You said we wanted 
to pump In the education. But the 
whole thing presupposes a supply 
of pretty good 18-year-olds with an 

- adequate knowledge of mathematics 
and pliVsics. 1 think we could all 
agreo these are the key subjects 
they must know. In fact it is almost 

. all you need to know for profes- 
, ihnal engineering, for example. 
John, do you want to comment on 

- this? There could lie a difference 
.. among .engineers— people who want 
-'. people with basic pnysics and math- 
ematics on the one hand, and those 
who want them already to have had 

; some Und of exposure to engineer- 
■' , ing per sp,'. 

Horlock: ! am left wing in this, in 
. fwt I would' be quite happy to 
take anybody who lias got inath- 
i emancs into a u engineering school.- 

1 But it seems to me that.tne whole 
problem is one stage further 
, Jack-the size oif the pool further 
“ the size of the pool were 
f ; bl fiS er there, we would not be wor- 
\ - lying about these lesser, details, I 
. WDU ! d confess as far as the schools 
are concerned, and the question of 
. young people to think 
:*- toput mathematics and science ' and 
inmki about, the nation as a manu- 



The problems begin at the root of the education system. 


UIC IIQIIUU Ha U. lUOIIU- 

wetunng nation, we did not have a 
wt of new ideas. Lots qf people 
» ' ft ^ DUt this over the 

We have all worked at going 
“to schools and -telling them about 


its saw; ithe : lpce ntl vfi s 'upoti indlvi- 1 . Ytuelies >' An intAWarino ■ 
■going tjp stake ^them - iiicrease ‘thei- 1 thhST io - ' Was n 


-. market. Johh,: Haripcjt mentioned . we have 
jBneint.y- which 1; fidup'oii. tb^know today '“ 
I ■ tqmjliar whh' iheir j 

• • gibing system, -which Is ' {ndu 


i B^pTenS; wp t thd luddec^ypu r L*sh 
S .*S Vi- aCF^tqppt -.unqn:,; ,|fi$r t * hiking ;. «vitrib!y^' an 
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^meerlng. Qt\ Flnniston wo could 
™i really, eqme up with many new 
'ocas 'about that. 

CWrman --But In a sense they .get a 
“Her exposure t6 engineering 
'JJJ^lljlIelevisloij than certainly I 
mvuq.l wps a kid. I reckon one 
tackle that ■ side of it very 
though the media. Televt- 
J?* 10 me to be a most 
^r^abla gift Hi .that regard. But 
' r T , Wa cannot, do in any other 
seem? to me,- is get really 
"*?^?adiers pf mathematics 
Mi who actuSly mike the 
fto^dojt; :' 

lis.’ds iljuat it; Tt'H a 
that we havp* obeti 
nar rhfWjK* 20 or « years. I . dp 
«f hiTluj 1 tybody knows aiiy way 
S^^putVof iT It does seem 

: I ^q nqt thlnV it Is 


nation at large that it is not, if. the 
government itself, rather than say- 
ing it was. up to industry to cope 
cn its owri with improving its per- • 
formance, ' it was to establish the 
development of manufacturing as a 
central objective of its policy, then 
we might get a very, significant 
change in national attitude. That 
would seem' to me to be the most 
effective engine of change that 
could be devised. To create an 
engine of change whose job is to 
influence government ,is to remove 
the action from where it should be- 
at cabinet level where our. competi- 
tors have long placed it. 

I might add that the reservations 
about the acceptance oE the main 
thrust of Finn! $ ton from all 
'quarters do not help. So many 
bodies seem to be solely concerned 
with their own level of interest, 
not concerned with the message of 
chapter one of the report. 

Chairman : But from what you are 
saying you could argue that \vhat 
you are pointing to 5 the facL that 

the government has Intervened too 
much in the training of people, for 
example, in this.. .. ..,*'. 

• ChlsholhVl-T Wo“W say.the'revers^ 

* Chairman : -Yes. , But . On*, the other 


hand there Is . no doubt thai whpn 

yoit had . liveried , comptaies^ .and 

Guilds and so on .they , looked .after 


Btq<' dociat; elimaU' is 
i*. sdciaV.qJlmite-Hvbat-- 
<lyv .^ys^rl's... different 
in Japan a\id generally 


educWoh .{or % living, 
^Wlrklog. for a llvfng. w.d have a 
a t ^M^’- a pP)^ach 'to ■ e'diipa-. 
is pqculi^t.y . -' . 

S^rbafldngl; attitudes 

I rVOilWi.-- -ITf T 5 .. -J 1 ' 


!?, ■* " in *b~ B 


gUllQq ' ' i IV 

the . training of thdr ppMo and 

there waff a: vested interest in. the 

Supply of niwipQVfW.for tMr Own 
industry. v \ 12. 'L 

Chisholm : In Ehgland, you niehp? 
diairmad t’ Yes,: V ' , . - . • . 

Chisholm : * On .the continent, hoc 

• so. 'The guilds *ere not alltwed to 

‘ compet'd ■ with' xlationfll 

jhekltal dat0nn|naflon tb 

* t hac the -UianpoWqr and the. Mftid' 

. -??qi!iired!!w«a . producod ^for . 
, tho- feiiononiyi -. : \ " : y ; * , 

" Chairman: Philip, WjpW ^ 


the day saying that, come what 
may, this is vital, and working 
down, and as a consequence people 
at schools . eventually perceiving 
that that is the way. 

Horlock i I am concerned with 
the timescale. Was it not the 1975 
Royal Society Report which said 
that less than half the teachers in 
primary • schools teaching math- 
ematics have an “ O " level in 
mathematics? 

Chairman: Let me say one Other 
thing. Look at the rise of biology. 
No Prime Minister said this ills 
the thihg to do, yet the kids are all 
taking biology. The bio-chemistry 
and biology courses in the univer- 
sities are full to overflowing. We 
train Ear. too many post-graduate 
biologists. 

Cliisliolm : Ts this because of the 
availability of the teachers Of bio- 
logy? 


1 There were some exciting 
developments iiji the early 
1960s in molecular biology 
and ther6 ivas a string of 
Nobel Prizes * . : '' ' >■' • 


Chairman : No, It Is because there 
were some exciting developments 
in the early 1960s In molecular bio- 
logy and bhere iras a string of 
Nhbel Prizes. It was a bit like put- 
ting a- man on , me ’moon m she 
Stated Por a time that, produced 
quite a wobble ; In the teaching of 
mathematics and physics. It got a 
trehiendoiis boost from tliAt. - I 
twink. 'that bioloav. teachers were 






think that biology, teachers were 
qulescant until they had something, 
to look up to.. They : were, there. 
They bed been hi. the school^, for 
years, ^fter aU. an<i hardly anybody; 
ever went IiMjO biology. , , 

-Thompson: I am not sure whe£her 
differentia pay would work.- You. 
would have'.-a .devil bf a time, bf 
course,- iq negotiate a differential, 
pay system and |t wqiSld have to 
work- - ■. right , '■ _ though the 
;'nj*taesslon— thjourfi ; higher .e^eft- 


that it worn! do the trick. Bul this 
is not self-evident. Ji 

Chairman: We have got too many ■ 
teachers of physics and- math- I 
ematics in the universities anyway. 
You could shed a few of those, as m 
long as you shed some good ones. 
The trouble is the duds would go 
and that would be worse,. I think ( 
: we could pull up the bottom end of *, 
the ladder, rather , than have a dlf- j 
ferentiai ; have a shorter^ sal aro | 
rqnge for science teachers. The .diE- \ 
ferentiai would come at the : begin- G 
nlng not at the end, I think, ^ and 
you could go some way to solving 
this problem, letting people start. 

Do you think the pay Is better than 
the student support system 
Chairman : In a sense they get paid 
less than ... . . students. - 
Thompson: You could Introduce 
the differential at the level of stu- 
dent support rather then profes- 
sional pay. Would that be a better 
way of doing it? . 1 '. 

Chairman: No, I think it has to jw 
professional pay, so uiat * me 
moment they graduate they hive ■ 
got- a choice. The Australian syftem 
0 { paying them to go Into univer- 
sity and then to go out into the. 
sticks and so on and teach in 
country- places — they do -that, by 
-paying their bursaries as they go to 
college;, - And-' of. course, what 

, happens is that they do their three 
or, four years in tha backwoods and . 
then come back again. I think what 
really matters here is that you get 
them into the system and they 
; stick there. I. think pay is the sim- 
, piest way of getting them id. . 

- Thompson : The argument against 
E differential pay ia lirgOly riiat on* 

■ is coping with a restricted pOol OE 
* people. -There are only so many. 

I Tod many, In* jfact, lor the good of 
F teaching, are 'going to Industry. It 
i has been- -gqing on for 20 1 years, so 
f tJTe 00110018’ teaching position gets 
s steadily impoverished ' in (ernia of 
s people' doing mathematics and phy- 
! sics. Whht happens if you try ro 
r introduce a pay. differential for 
y teachers? I do no? thlrik.ydu could 
■y introduce e differential of suffi- 


Chishoim : Nor necessarily. ,lf we 
jnc!i tills v.’hDle thing up rn tha 
science side, both the schrots .and 
ihe i ml -.1 stria I side, then sit: y ihe 
in'..;sjge will ce« home cve.r.nnily 
to the schools tlmt there is rense in 
moving on to the scl&ncc side. 
Thompson: I think the ditZsremiaL 
process v/auld have -to ga a icry 
long way before it bagan to regis- 
ter. What 1 am saying is that at 
the point where yon first stare 
introducing pay differencials for 
mathematics teachers. Industry, will 
bid it up straight away. You oro 
saying let that ga ahead for 10 
years and It will begin to work. 
Chairman : This is the bit thn I 
have difficulty in seeing tlira^gli— - * 
just what the effect . will be. 
On engineering studentships, ts you 
know, I have been against differen- 
tials at that level. I just do not 
know. ■ 

Thompson: We have felt, for the 
reason I said, that pay diifsrantial 
has a conceptual difficulty about it. 
But, operating oii the level of stu- 
dent support, if you introduced 
something equivalent to the Auttru- 
linn system, Ie, a spcclnl element of 
student support for people who are 
prepared to accept a commitment 
to apply their niatliemniics qualifi- 
cations to teaching 

Chairman : So they would have a 
bond, in fact which they would 
pay back if they decided not in da 
it? This is ihe Australian system. 
Thompson : Yes. As you soy, many 
of them may be lost to leaching 
eve ii molly, but yon have gut mem 
for a few years, and a propnroou 
will remain. 

Horloclc’: You have pot u body of 
teachers who are qualified in one 
way. It Is a question of whether 
you can modify the -back ground of 
that existing body of teachers. 


‘One ultimately comes to 
this problem of what to do 
in schools, because in the 
long, term one has to get 
that right ’ 


Chairman: We have talked about 

K t one -would like ’to see happen 
hs* decade and said that we had 
identified the things one: could do 
in the short term, Tn the university 
engineering departments and sp on. 


dent she to make it .Impossible for 
Industry fp Wd it up. It might be 
only a maiter of a hundred* or ?wo. 
Pounds, , or‘ £4Q0, hut .if Industry 
wants ' tliose chaps it will pay that 1 
and. they. • .will get them just the ; 
same, and ohe will have introduced, 
thi^. differential (or teachers to 


and I think most of us round the 
tablo believe there is a lot of good 
will, to do whatever the consensus 
turns up with. But one -ultimately 
comes, to this problem) of what to 
do in schools, because In the long 
term one -has got to get that right, 
Thompson: I think jrpu have to do 
os many things as you can, as 
many different things as you can, 
and one of them might well be to 
introduce a bursary scheme to get 
at least a new supply. Another ' is 
to try to plug - away at . retraining 
schemes for teachers in- shortage 
subjects. It costs money but it has 
to be done; We have had a go at . 
this for years* Let us do some, 
more of it. - : ■' * ' 

Chairman: Does ad y one really 

believe dint tlie pepple whp aru 
vfeiy good teacher* can be..' 
obtained by retrqlhing? .' 

Thompson: Nobody* believes' It Is 
really the ortly or main answer, but 
it is a matter oE trying every pos- 
sible way of getting people to 
teach mathematics. * . 

Chairman i T suppose you would • 
get a 11 numbqr. 

.Chisholm': I happened to! meet '_ an 
ex-director of researcti in nigh 
technology i industry this morning, 

. He said the major problem as far 
as he could see was the decay of. 
science teaching in the schools. 

. One of his children had just 
retreated in > - desperation from • 
teaching in a comprehensive 
! school; . •. ..*. 

[ : chetrntaii : , I. do not portlciilarly 
, * went to make ..it 1 comprehensive 
f versus gi*ammar sdhool. It really is 
j the people in the system that nro 
j the problem- - 

i Chisholm : It U also related to the 
t' social question of - whether educa-, 
B- tion is for career, or whether it is 
1' to do with something else. It is 

' f ( p ; , cqntipuqd. o«5 page viU, 
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peculiarly English that we are in* 
cliuM Lo thipk Chat education is far 
■p^nonai or self, development 
rather than for a jali, which is 
what our competitors believe It is 
for. 

Chairman : Suppose you cannot 
solve the problem in the schools 
and you set to a situation where 
you have a small constant wedge of 
people moving into science and en- 
gineering in the universities, the 
only other course Open to you is 
tfuMi to try to convert some scien- 
tist*. This is another thing — f think 
it Is just mentioned cn passant in 
one place, John— that fur very- 
good reasons you chose to leave 
out of. the deliberations of your 
committee. What would you regard 
a> the sort of mini mum conversion 
course ? I suppose it depends very 
much on the different parts of en- 
gineer ing. In Philip's area a gnnd 
phy-iiciar could convert preiiy 
quickly and lie very effective. One 
could almost say that of mid hits of 
civil engineering though John 
would probably blow a fuse. 
Klhggiuson : I think the conversion 
of x geologist to n geo-technical 
ground engineer is a one-year MSc 
jdb.'Tliat works very well Indeed. 
Clum-niau : What one mieht have 
to do if one cannot solve the other 
problem is ta say we will delibera- 
tely steer some of our uuulis and 
phv deists into going on to be 
trained os engineers, or convert 
them. 




field,- by which T mean nnr-iiliin 
have gat the upurniiriutu engineer- 
ing degree which happens in our 
field to be computer science. That 
means that two-thirds anyway are 
having ta convert and ure prepared 
to convert. Needs must. We do nut 
have enough otherwise. 

Chairman : We are already trying 
to develop this. Hut of course wu 
have ter be a hit careful, became I 
ant sympathetic to John's point, 
that engineering has gut itself into 


like German engineeriiaw 
interpreting Mia need, 3jS 
UiSguison ; i agrea .. 

V jr Alec has just saU t*l 
the. government say 

iiiviun, things i n eugi ne «l, ll -| 

SI 1 ' 11 ? diffcren t in 

A ai * ra 


‘ No 
lutes “ No 
Aiitlinrity? 


to l 7 in nist on 


American founding fathers 


’? Not 


Theory of American 

r:-sas p "” , ■ £I4S0 


Founding 
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this problem, which science has Higglnson: The first No® / ■ 0401 X 

not, in fact, of having to concern I hope we shall not m'T jr - : — 

itself with professionalism. If I Authority. Even If the 


wish tu start the discussion ugnin I 
could take you buck to registration 
and say this is otic of the few 
reasons' for having registration — for 
recognising a degree nf profes- 
sional competence to practise in a 
certain areu. 

Chisholm : It is very revealing 

what continentals do. I did lint rea- 
lise until three nr fnur years ago. 
Their appruacli to training physi- 
cists is comparable to their 


wc shall I* 


world that 
changes. 

Chairman: Can 1 pick you t 
that, because throughout ifei j 


H! 


prnnoli _ to training engineers, stumbling-block in the drimti' 
,ey train them . as nr<»f«d»iij»l ...... i—— i - . 


said Sorry we cannot Jlfstiacket of this boot. They are 

of tins - I think thing} 3- ' SrfSumiier, Ward, Small, Gid- 
Stirred up so much in feS /. K, Cooley and Ross. They do 
wnrlcl -Hint* w « .l.h t! to beer out view put, quite 

m ®2LE to me by a journalist two 
®J.%o thS all senior sociologists 
chni-r scrubby men with large 
headland fmall moustaches. I am 
my aim was not to have £i ' . afraid that 

nrity discussed, because Q 1 ,' will do much to ^nf irm^iuj)^ the 
would hec3i 


Sir Juiues Hamilton and Sir Hugh Ford 


from a science and mathematics 
base than we can by confining our- 
selves to our own particular dis- 
cipline of computer sciences at 
Hughes : But they do, do they not, university. Tliis is nothing to do 
because Frankly they go into indus- ? ,th . computer sciences courses, 
try anyway but because -like outers they ore 

Chairman : ' Sure, but then of 0,,1 - v « B° od M tJ,eir 
course there ure two problems. One 


This is' back to the school prob- 
lem. So we deliberately try to go 
for a wider selection of graduates 
and “ convert ” them to . computer 
science. We are able to convert 
them at a cost and a time that is 
relatively Far, far less than 
required in traditional engineering 
fields. Wc could debate why that is 
so, but that certainty is Hie case. 
However, I would say that anything 
that was done in the universities 
that helped this conversion would 
help us tremendously. I come back 
to die point I referred to before 
lunch, this business of structure of 
courses. For- example, we are pre- 
pared in principle, to do- the; con- 
version even storting arts grad- 
uates. However we have to' date 
baulked at die sheer cost of doing 
so. 


is the business of the professional 
engineer, wluch Fin ms ton talks 
about, and that is the bit I should 
like to address you to. The other is 
that quite a a lot of them stay us 
scientists iu industry and tend to 
fuel, as it were, the support func- 
- lions to engineering rather than act 
oi engineers per se. 

Horlock : I tiilnk we have to make 
the maximum ■ effort to convert 
people if we can. T am not con- 
vinced that wo can convert the arts 
people into engineers, but the 
scientists we can convert to do 
soud-jobs, and Industry does it all 
Up time', -I-. have had my knuckles 
Tapped, over this recommendation 
for' winding up the M.Sc. courses, r 
hove had correspondence, -with 
various people who say; "There 
are some Jolly good courses . for 
.converting scientists into, engineer ■> 
and you must not do awov with 
• those courses I ant sure that Is 

. : tight. 

Chairman . 
do not think 

Hotlockt T . . 

'#*■*»* »• suta- l, 

backdoor « route into engineering, ■ cientlv 
then we are '.back to the* status J 


education and training you need 
for people who are going in for the 
new technology. 

Chairman : I wonder if the real 
problem is that we have taken 
really a snap shot at the target— at 
one part of engineering— because if 
ycu go back into the Victorian era, 
physicists were people who became 
mechanical engineers and they cer- 
tainly became civil engineers — it 
was quite an accepted route — and 
as it moved on schools of mechani- 
cal engineering and civil engineer- 
ing grew up. The next phase was 
when tilings like the chemical 
engineers came in, and they were 
fuelled originally by chemists. 
Chemistry was an acceptable route 
into that. If you were a physical 
chemist you knew about distillation 
and so on. But that has moved on 
now ; you would never take a phys- 
ical chemist -and- call luin ” an 
engineer. I see this sort of progres- 
sion, going along. The latest one 
and the -most' analogous to chemical 
engineering is bio-technology. 
-Chisholm : I am .in favouF of this 
ray perspective oii 


physicists not, as we 
in physics knowledge 
other words, they do the conver- 
sion job or attempt to do the con- 
version job to practitioners. 
Chairman : Of course, the physics 
content in Japanese schools is 
rather different from us — very 
much along the German lines. 

Barlett : The Institution af Civil 
Engineers has always recognized 
the need to allow specialists iu, not 
only to fill the vacuum in our case 
but also because people front other 
disciplines can often make a unique 
contribution to existing technology 
as well as new ones. The rules 


jo P aVVwe| , ti ynU h c VC beei ! 8uch W 
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of bis. 


and physical, 

bich in a way Is a 


iruih, psychological 


think about the Authority, ml 
each have two minutes. ' ' ~ 

Horlock: I still think fc M i 
oricy is necessary, i ritf k$.. 
thought that it i> fnbtyl 
accepted that there shift fen! 
Authority of some sort The 
am worried about Is thriiul* 
an Authority with no mirajd 
no teeth. We were m 
would the government i» 
“ No ” to Finniston mean'll 
mean putting no moheyhwt 
Chisholm: I think wa ned 
Authority that would -belp to p| 


have always been framed that way. 

The degree is still necessary.-. Then . vide leadership to . encoprage ik 
we try not to put too many hurdles but die main responsibility.^ ; 
in the way. Whether a national 
registration body would take the 
same view I do not know. 

Chairman : The message I get 

through all this is that when it 
comes to transferring from science 
to engineering, the key tiling is 
that you must not be absolutely 
exclusive because you can always 


•n ’ likely to get on its subject, 
I though its principle of organiza- 
tloii will surprise some readers, and 
Its* ton* isT indeed, somewhat glum. 

Let me start my discussion of 
Hinkle's work by stating what 1 
believe to be an orthodoxy of. the 
teaching of sooiology in Britain 

Say and then by sketching what 
1 drink to be the conventional wis- 
dom on the history of sociology in 
America. The orthodoxy Is simple : 
no serious attention is to be paid 
to any American social theorist 
before Talcott Parsons. A student 
might learn that It was Small who 
first used the term “ primary grasp 
and that Cooley developed it ; he 



Franklin Giddings, from the cover 
of the book reviewed. 

1910, no further attention need be 
paid, says blie conventional wisdom, 
to American sociology as theory or 
as inquiry. 


deploys. Without such a work as 
this that intellectual history would 
be very lame. Hinkle’s work will not 
have to be done again, for it will 
stand. We have here what wc are 
promised : a “ founding theory “ to 
their credit, but one full of concrete 
analyses of social facts and these 
are of both documentary interest 
and often of contemporary rele- 
vance. It would be nice to have 
another book exploring these mat- 
ters, and Hinkle's other writings, 
show that he could do this well. 

I wish be would. 

Certain reflections inevitably 
arise : Giddings seems as dull as I 
have thought him ; Cooley is as 
creative and sophisticated as those 
who read him already know, and by 
far the best of this group : Lester 
Ward (the "American Aristotle” 
he was called, though no one has 
returned the compliment by talking 
of Aristotle as the “ Greek Ward ”) 
remains to me rather absurd ; Small 
and Keller are, very differently, 
underestimated ; and so on. But 
taken as a group and judged not In 
their own context but sub specie 


Do not compare them with Pareto, 
Durkhe-im or Max Weber, but judge 
them against, say, L. T. Hobhouse In 
England and one is at once aware 
of their inferiority. Or compare 


Does Professor Hinkle do anything ^ em with Thorstein Veblen — 
to change our insular minds ? I treating him as sociologist, not 
think so, within the very tight frame 


e y'ou 

benefit by absorbing key Intakei ' abou“ the'woratl^Tot 
With emerging tftchnoldgles tills Is ■ „ nm «(-.hr,.o i.n and If'rheoi 


end will depend on the eogtai 
schools. The engineering rtf 
are more important than tU 
tratiou issue. "No. to 
means no extra resources, 
Chairman : One could be 
for thinking that you area 
sor of engineering! Bob? 
Smith • Somebody said 


work of his argument and mode of 
exposition, but I also wish he had 
been looser, more personal and 
historical. What he 


does is to extract rigorously a core 
positions 


economist — and, Cooley apart, thoy 
appear merely what they were, 
worthy academics in a new field. 
What is then extraordinary is to 
consider how in another generation 
American sociological theory be- 
come one of the major forms of 


emerging tachnoldgies this is somot hhig up, and If rhtf orfy 
easietj with the established eu- son . £ aett ( n 
gineering disciplines this Is more 


openness but 

the conversion of sc lends ts/ math e- 


son for setting it up theiwif. 

difficult! - . The difficulty stems from xinlfriW hr 

two things. One is recognition oE 110 £ seem t |, e way to prgaaia 


distinctive 


J 

mat^dans. to become engineers— • 
and- I. have got . personal friends 
.who liaVe.- made, very-., good 
engineers— is the fact that the en- 


produce rather 


that man — whether lie is recog- 
nized as a part of his new profes- 
sion. But. blie other Is in a sense 
need and confidence ; that is to 
say, .what is the supply In your 
area like ; whatever state wo are in 


second rate scientists and -have not --.adequately. 
succeede4 in 
tliorough-golng engineers' 


; second cal 

u-Oltl ,3ucceede4 _ in producing , really 



institution. I think 
departments would WJ 
A u Miority. Many of; them 
they would rathod liave a i 
the Prhry Council than ud« 
go ve r nm en t. What worriei “ 
that ■ I do not see, as y«^ (» 
the Authority is going 
industrial needs, l 

i coiiEulence , we n how they can brin£i3FJ| 
do this job t he institutional r"9«JSRt| 
accreditation and I g** 
universities would -wd csiM 
tho whole. Hut thebte wM* \ 
mind is thoir Industrial rm*j , 


- might also learn that Ross was one 
•• of die first people to talk of “ social . 

' pychology ' ; he might hear, in a ^ucn mo 

wrt °f inaccurate and rushed of theoretical positions from his came one of the maje. — 

dropping, that Sumner and Ward group D f writers, He shows self -consciousness available to our 

were social evolutionist* and that . . convBr gencea (many), and their century, Hinkle tells us little of 
would be all— he would ‘ not hear ^y^gences (some) through an this : again from his other work one 
o( Giddings or of the missing face ana nS c sc heme. Hds vocabulary knows he could and wishes he 
from the dust-jacket, Albert G. i nva j ves ^ome specialized and un- would. 

Keller, whose version of Sumner was . usages . once these are Lastly, for those who know Ins 
taken as the true milk of the gospel mast6red he will be found always work it is rewarding to see that 
until Professor Hinkles clear i Qtdd an d consistent, though dry. He neglected American sociologist from 
demonstration that Sumner and Jg perfiapg at y 8 best when in chop- Berkeley, Teggart, rightly used and 
Keller were no. more a pair of twins £ seven tQ ten he moves from acknowledged. To revive interest in 
than were, say, Marx and Eggels. a ocinI structure through the cou- 
rse story of American sociology verging analyses of change .in 
In this period is usually told some- society which his subjects offered, 
thing like this : after the Civil War (i also particularly enjoyed chap- 
■nd partly because of the Morrill er five dn theories of social origin, 

Act of 1862, American higher educa- but that unfashionable topic Is not 
lion expanded enormously in the likely to be so attractive to most 
ireatwt outburst of university foun- readers.) 'Now it would be easy to 
Alloa since the Middle Ages. In .dismiss all this as merely a ballet 
these universities an atmosphere of of bloodless categories and concepts; 

' 1 but it would bIso be false. 

This kind of thorough categoriza- 
tion of theoretical items, their com- 
‘ their close 
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become a doctor hy faking a course 
In btology and then a one-year, con- 
verMon. It is,, the system -end of it 
nut is the- difficult thing ■ that 
those who convert are' not used to. 
They are good « the unit opera 

tWH but notr* * 

thing together 


Chairman 

recruits 

recruit 


steps ? 


We believe that 


certain 


arts 


-ft W f rad . u / t « cod Id 'convert tq cohiput- -from the best motivations or "we .- 

at putting pie whole ing .If they. could get a sort of six ' need to get down to do this*' bid 
■ : months course .of -a-Tronr- the-’ worst- motlvatinn tKor 


. for expecting a 

longer conversion, period. This' 
might fit into a - more flexible sys- 
tem in the future; > 

Hughes: l tlifnk ’’economic -pres-' 1 think, John,’ In closing ‘!rfne ,, of 
suTes are forcing -us in si way. not worries 1 have Is' ulifc trenien- 

■ e “^~ d°V s l flck of confidence that, you ^ . ■ ... 

see now in engineering industries bO££G€l- CIO^ WU’"' ' 
aqiprtg groups' of engineers, .despite. . “ . - - 1 


4 We give it five 
see vvhat; happen* ^! * 

Worry tliat it Wy 



are going .... ... „ 

■ 3 ‘ job. FoK thfr ratlieT more inventive, 
they ;tend to prefer physicists. : Tito 


Christian social charity was perva- 
«ne and went with a consciousness 
or the problems of immigration, 
Urbanism, and industrialization to 
create an establishment of teaching 
iolo 


nthiiutriEug&ui »» » — — 

Teggart would he no mere piety, but 
a work of value. Hinkle ends, X 
think, puzzled by American sociology 
since i960. He is right to be puzzled 
if he is, for that story, despite great 
achievements, is one of confusion 
and dAbftcIe, a confusion and 
dAbftcle as remarkable as the huge 
achievements of the period from 
about 1920 down to the raid-1960a. 
Critical seUf-consclouspesfl is needed 
by sociology, arid that Involves a 

. , , . . . . more than contemporary concentra- 

narative ordering and their close j_ n Qn immediate present. This 
study, all reveal; at first glance, bflok is a Bood and sober contribu- 


Ilttle of the nature of social self- Hon to that self-consciousness, 
awareness in the United States at the Donald MacRae 

turn of the contury. To gain such UUUB ‘ 

tuld have to turn 


positions in sociology. These wore 
filled by, Protestant clorgy 

« uielr sobs. They had no social 

meory so they borrowed from Spen- Hw areness one would nave to turn .. M ac R ae is professor of 

«r (soout whose heresies Simmer- to intellectual and cultural histoiy £... . the i on $6 n School of 

■■M a f quarrel at Yale). Until' the rather than to the ogle and ^soclp-. 

'Wor ths "Chicago School” about logy of sociology” which Hinkle Economics. 


The tradition of the linear model 


repoatedly turn to the measurement 
of alienntio 


in the Social- Sciences : of^alienatlon as- a case study of their 
! WhSl b 5 twee * 1 theory add data approach, which is not the happiest 
K-I’i ^ A Zeller gpd Edward. G. ' of examples in this tradition). Such 

r®^ .' ... ■ an approach had useful croBS-db- 

; : University Press, £12.00 olplinafy links, hepce its popular tyj 

wa M.so ” . : test theory In psychology, latent 


Where there is have got even part wav through 
not: saying to. PhDs and real fee that a't die 
graduate ^pherp, , there Will.be nothing — subjects 
Jv?®!P.® e Tr r P u metallurgy ,f or- example— arid ■ 


1 * 




Heinemann Dooka> 
on 



that used to be discussed under the 
rubric of concepts and indica- 
tors”; many other lass demanding 
and more appropriate models than 
factor analysis exist for dimensional 
analysis— and the computer is now. 
central to .the endeavour. • 1 

It is a shortoqming when . die qu«- 


': ; ;g^Ssg. 

' - ' • f i ■: irt economics. All these f?l withih- and padmgds is .di^^d » J |ew 

.&$;lUtie doubt that choosing .the 1 same framework and the general \MMh- ■»’ £ iltot 


■Hijghes v h. would 
ikeepf it' ^ride :bp 


In ore than 
?e ripen it as 


touCbpd.ori' the general-' tin 
- ... . r «- t-j. --- 1 . Have about thfs-^-’Whet 

: . j V.' -Wp' cay* because wo find ■ ; Fihufston pro dosnls Were J 

w^j-probably can recruit a -too - convent Ibndl ‘'oftqge'jtl 

WgUpr aosoldto leyel of whatever it whether In -fact - 'there-- is iuuuuh- uotet m - this BnaiP"»- 

**- : :*># « »aw, 


^ centra} ; methodological would not j8”? r / npe L s uo 0 £ t he pa'8t. 

opcratlonali- ^ advauces:?' • 

' ‘ concents, ■■ and two decades. ^ ..theory 

'J*** -th« Jpmlosophi- Axiomatic meaaucement , 


A. P. M. Coxon, 


...yi? 


- : • -:.i> 


7tC ' • ; . 10 ' measure .'a' nvunnuu. • -- - -boiit 

1 ^ujhors 4 - In 'fact have- rather a lot to soy s 




History of the Idea of Progress 

ROBERT NISBET , , 

The Idea of progress - the belief that mankind has advanced in the 
past, is now advancing and will inevitably advance in the foreseeable 
future — Is a peculiarly Western faith with a long history and a - 
doubtful future. This elegant work traces the history of the idea of 
progress from the Greeks to the present day. Its central theme Is 
whether the idea of progress will survive as a fundamental tenat of 
Western faith at a time when It Is being increasingly questioned. 
'Professor Nlsbet's book is by all odds the finest general account of . 
the history of the Idea of progress in any language. It is en exemplar of 
a well-proportioned study-compact, succinct , lucid/ 

The Now York Times Book Review reviewing the American Edition. 
Published in November. cased E 8. 50net 

Contested Terrain 

The Transformation of the Workplace in the 
Twentieth Century 
RICHARD EDWARDS 

A major controversial study by a young radical economist of the 
transformation of the workplace - where today impersonal 
bureaucracies legitimate hierarchies and enhance the employer's 
control over the worker. . 

'An important and provocative book. . .first rate social science as well 
as radical social criticism ...'The New Republic reviewing the 
American Edition. ,, paper £4. 50 net 

Britain's Black Population 

THE RUNNYMEDE TRUST and THE RADICAL STATISTICS 
RACE GROUP t . , ... .... 

This book gives a clear, factual account of the social position at black 
people In Britain today. Written to provide the information that many 
people need at their fingertips, It contains up-to-date facts and 
statistics on a range of areas Including population, legislation, 
housing, employment, education, health and social services. 

Its lucid style and cieer graphical material make it a vary useful 
textbook for students, particularly those Interested In race relations 
and social statistics. cased 

paper£4i95net 


The Meaning of Disability 

MILDRED BLAXTER 

Thte newi paperback^ edition of Mildred Baxter's wall-known book 
studies tho problems experienced by people with soma physical . 

Impairment, ajid examines the relation between their perception of 
their needs and help available within .the health and welfare services. ; 

paper £2.96net 


X) Heinemann EducationalBooks 

22 Bedford Square, London WC IB 3HH 
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North American Social Report 

A Comparative Study of the Quality of ' Ufa In Can&ft wd th* . 

U. S.AJtom1S€4 to 1974 Vi ' 

ALEX C. MIGHALOS . * 

Social Indicators Research Programme, University of Guelph, 

Canada • ' - ■ 

The Report will ba^ published In five vo lifmas, 

I. Foundations Population; .and Health . 

108d,x + 27dljp. . . 

! Ppper Dfl. 45,- /US $23.60 
ll t Crime, Justice, and Politics ; • 

' , 1086/XV1 + 262 pp., . . 

Paper Dfl. 46,— / Ufi,$23,.BQ ■ - - 

III, Science, Education, and Reoraatlon - January 1981 . . . 

IV, Environment, Transportation, and Economics — Summef 1981, 

V. Housing,: Religion, and Morality - Spring 1 982 


ii i - ■ i , 


ISBN 00-277-1 Q5Q-9: 
ISBN 00-277-1085-6; 


D.Reidel Publishing Company 

P.O, Box 17, 3300 AA Dordrecht, Holland 
190 Old Dprby St., H Ingham, MA 02043; U.S.A* 


of'* 'dFrecdyV Kuhn ■ «?J 8 ciencff 4 ^:l/ftiUdr- 

* We«ure m« «tohnian »• P h j f "T, n l about issues sit* College, Cardiff. - : • . • 
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SOCIOLOGY 


thFj Tiftir.s mmirtft r.wc\Ttou supplemew 


The Philosophy of Social Research 

John Hughes . 

This book Introduces some of the philosophical issues arising from 
social research practices and discusses how to evaluate both current 
and historical research in tho social sciences. The discussion concerns 
itself with both the positivistic and humanistic traditions; the former 
stressing the affinities between the social and natural sciences and the 
latter arguing that the social sciences should seek a form of 
knowledge different to that provided by methods of natural scientific 
inquiry. Among the. topics discussed are the nature of laws in social 
science, tlie.WInchean thesis, understanding, social action and 
meaning^ sociological description, facts and values and the moral 
nature of social anal ysis. 

Paper 058249032 4 138 pages £3.95 net October 

Class, State and Crime 

Second edition ' • 

Richard Quinney . , 

In this new edition of his widely acclaimed book, Richard Quinnsy . • 
expands his radical theory of criminal justice in capitalist society. This 
new version combines a Marxist analysis with religious socialism to 
analyse crime and criminal justice. Provocative end controversial, 
CLiss, Stale and Crime is certain to stimulate debate among 
criminologists, sociologists and social workers. 

Richard Quinney, possibly the most prolific Marxist criminologist, , 
living or dead’ 

John Bra/thwaito, Australian and New Zealand Journal of Criminology 
Paper 0 58228156 3 224 pages £4.95 net July 

Personality and Heredity 

An introduction to psychogenetics 

Brian Walls 

In this book. Dr Weils has provided a reliable and clear In traduction to 
the rel atively new science of psychogenetica. The wide range of 
material includes evidence to support the view that aspects of norma! 
intellectual and temperamental development as well as many other - 
psychotic, neurotic and personality disorders aro differentially 
influenced by genetic mechanisms. The author discusses in detail the 
question of the social significance of inherited psychological traits and 
its implications for education and psychiatry, race and rotations, 
eugenics and genetic engineering. 

Paper 0 58229545 9 236 pages £5.50 net September 

■ ■ i 

If you would like further information about the above titles, please 
Write to: Salas Promotion Department, University & Further 
Education Division, Longman Group Ltd. Longman House, Burnt Mil!, 
Harlow, Essex, CM2Q 2JE. ■ 
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Wiley 


CHtC'l irs f l:K- Ni W YORK. 
HR IS BAN l: •'TORONTO 


CASUAL WORK AND POVERTY iH THIRD WORLD CITIES 

edited by R. Bromley and C. Gerry, both of The Centre for Development ’• 
Studies, University Cojlcge of Swansea ' 

.Qflers a y&rlety of complementary approaches to the study .of' 'poverty In* 
employment' and depicts Hie complexity and divdrtity 6( thlssiiuatlqri. All the 
contributions are linked by a common [ocus.on the instability and insecurity of 
work ant| Incomes’ amongst the urban poor: ' • , 

04*1997315 • ‘ 334 'pages “ April 1979 1 $-ff.M/£15.5$ 

COMPULSORY ADMISSIONS TO MENTAL HOSP3TAIL8 \ 
by. I*, Bean, pepaqmerjl of Social Adtnifiiitration and Social Work * 
Unlvenityof Nottingham . - / . . . : • 

Concerned With tbrnpolsbiy admlssfonr fo mental hospitals In the ffght ofthe- 
1959 Mental Health Act, Ihft uses hoth general terms and a‘ field study which ! 
examines the ways in wt]kh psychiatrists, general practitioners and social! 

workers <^ente!the:le^lshtlod/.. : Ni', >'!N *\.V - i ‘- y' . *. f;;.,. !■ ; . 

0471277584 SpproX.260 pages October 1986 approx. $41.50/£15.1Q; 


FIRES AND HUM AN BEHAVIOUR 

men! af Psycholo 

anarppks at ways In which fire 
- . . v « .. .. - I mproved by conflagration df ihfa^tfi^&glcal 

factors involved: and at the pouibll|dej! for better draining fjrtd-feduciitrpri,' 
sofTf * • ihe. <U r fertlsbon^re|ISn^:bn ] rpechanical ^uis^ncj engineering |. 

0471 ‘27709 £ ~ ' : -’4ugiiSl19fla 

human sexual behaviour 


•j; 


m oioiogicai ann spcio.^envirorimon^ pcrsPectlvcj. it beams trcexamlnlM ■ 
and society *rtd. then loots at yarfbuS^sp^bf^'V^K .sexu^.beKatlbur.} 
'1 27676 6 ■■■ -'■_! 234pagcs ” ')'■ '' Auguit^lw *• ' 

■" . "■ " “ i » T j* \ *4 . i - ^ 1 1 ^ V> ■'•Of . J-4 - j . ■ . 

Tsa- write to ih^TeMbdblf Maijager/Jr furfheV i 

jj.es 'of certain vlUes .available T ' • | A i " • ■ 1 V? 
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The street where you live 


Social Research and Royal Com- 
missions 

edited by Martin Bulmer 
Allen & Unwin, £12. lid 
ISBN 0 04 351055 8 - 

The Ignorance of Social Intervention 
edited by Digby C. Anderson 
Croom Helm, £10.35 
ISBN 0 7099 0270 0 


recent years increasingly drawn 
upon social research, and there are 
snmo solid achievements. The 
opinion survey on privacy dune for 
the Younger Cmnmiuce was helpful 
if “marginal", as Gerald Rhodes 


fundamental flaw in Amt* 

position. It is. as we IomlSS- ^ssct'TnV John Short Another welT-establ 

new for governments to Iff ¥f ilo A Keean Paul, £9.75 and discussed in the first 
TJicy. have been 'd^f . edgc book is riiat provldi 


7 and 0440 0 


is now a 


less 

to 


analysis and the sterile aridity of 
factorial ecology. 

" established approach 
.a first section of lliia 
provided by develop- 
ments of neoclassical economic 
models to relate the pattern of 
urban land values to the form of 
residential development. The ele- 
gance of rhe theory often conflicts 


mg 

(now disbanded) under Lord 
Diamond on the distribution uf 
income and wealth. 

But the hook also contains plenty 

* j|Ut 

red 


Martin Buhner's continuing pre- 
occupation with social rcstwch Fur mic rne dook aiso contains pieiuj 
policy _ Is ref lected in pii latest 0 f grounds for dismay. For example 

collection, a series of papers about • three of the commissions suf force . , 

Royal Commission; and depart- { r0 m research that was in a sense there are immense 
mental committees of inquiry. The over-tech nical. Roskill's cost-henefit 
10 case studies , ns he describes work was the most elaborate and 
rhem, have^ beou written by soci al refined ever attempted, yet it was 


ir.ujjj geography 

> 4-fBrwulatea study, more Open „ gance OI tne meory unen Iinimm 

> influences From ocher soclaL iv it4i the confusion of reality ; and, 

..w r »...^ uuu a naftkl' and less cone trained by me i n particular, accessibility to a cen- 

liealuh service. Though goteaa* 1 ^V-.i *o display a distinctively geo- tra | ^ork-place sppeai-s an tuico n- 

may varv in die ettnAads ^ methodology. Its , age of vlnci wu ■ 

to public . intervention in which sunplistic town- * — „ 

intervention is not d US <A d. we« related In an eclectic 

opt 1UI1S in the .laramnc ftf 


w not oue ,0. J™ were related In an ecteoac 
, _ — e cootemporary to secondhand versions of 

It is, however,, perfectly S' ^models of rite Chicago 

...ere, are immense difficulties - 
de ciutng on the right 


r«rly model* of rite Chicago 


vincine pivot for cheory in the 
emerging city of the late twentieth 
century. The authors ai gue ihat 
the intellectual success of these 
various economic models lies In 
replicating, reality rather than In 


a Marxist approach to the analysis 
oi housing and residential spatml 
Mi utuires. The starting points here 
tire the concepts and uiuilytical tools 
developed in Cassell's Vrban 
Question and Harvey's more diffusa 
work on finance capital and urban 
housing markets. This survey is 
used to explore Interconnexions 
between different aspects of a 
Marxist analysis of housing and 
residential structure to prepare tho 
way for an exposition of the various 
controversies associated with this 
approach. The tone of the book- in. 
dicat es that the authors find the 
most revealing insights in this 
section of their study, although this 
does not Imply uncritical accep- 
tance. 

The usefulness of this book lies 


*A""'n i - e- T ■ l- between Henry Aciand and the policy. There is the famiKtf k 

■ i k |S Plowden team is, again, as such- a mem of the different. time solJi 

o t P rV>» technical level that it is difficult policy makers and resend^, 
n? n rA W n r 0t fJlmli1L^nc^ for a Mon-spedaHst to make up Iris point taken up more than 4^ 
1, ' , mind who is right. And, on a some- Martin Bulnter's book, 
political life : Chat has already been roKnt ,ni, „..«*, TI..M {« *].. nrn hi...,u u -a. l 

done by others. Instead, he sdys. 

“ die purpose is to understand and 
generalize about the part which 
social science can play in the 


‘ utHcarion the definition examinauan or me u.uu C . v .m» ap p,oHches to resldeiuial «■«»». 

UrtSure! ness tiietJkta and the assumptions of work on the As a result, any researcher involved 

of the urban retail system, behavioural aspects ot residential in empirical studies of housing prob- 

operation of Uteuioan reran sy «■ . moW|||y Bnd on (he spatial inter- | e ms will find much nf interest 

action models developed by social 


the 

can r . 

formnlatlofl of nubile policy.' 

The authors nave not all found 
it easy to write to that brief. David 
Donmson, for instance, is mainly 
concerned with the roles of the 
various people and Institutions con- 
cerned- with' Royal Commissions, 
and with the kind of mix that such 
a body itself needs if it is to work 
effectively. Sir Andrew Slionfield 
devotes some space to a discussion 
of the dynamics of a commission 
or committee aud to its 


what similar note, although 
Seebohm used very little research 

and commissioned none, it is — 

depressing to read that one relevant posed, by the pretensions' ol mb 
piece of research already under- logy, in particular (discussed im- 
proved to be of no value ceptively, if waspishly, bj fftiij 


There is rile problem 1 6f teiskil 
complexity to which 1 hm 
referred. There are the diUkio, 


taken 


SUAWU ptuttu . iV uw Wl I1W VUIUC wly, _ . r 

because “die results were difficult Sharrock in the Anderson Wl 
to interpret and ultimately incon- There are a hundred otter dm 
elusive", culties that reflect In one wj t 

Tlie collection edited by Digby another , the relatively earlj s^ 
Anderson is quite, different in style t ' ia , t social research has , rewind a 
and 1 apprbach. In what Dr Anderson tr 7i"B t0 r e v3 ' ue , . 

describes, with disarming frankness, Where the two books diner ba 
as a “ polemical introdiiction ” he *he cnnclusions they would 
lays down the theme : governments this disappolutlng auti 1 

and public pgencles ought not to. a “ fllrs - Anderson, though he 
act — to " Intervene "-—because the^ 


wa vwiiuui^lvu nuu tv uui/i upuulu — - — — Jt ~ — , 

size. Dr' A. R. Prest is mainly con- we, ” ignorant" "Intervention, 
corned with the particular role of ought, to be eschewed because it 
an academic economist on an i a based on an inadequate under- 
official ooinmktee and with offering standing of whatever the problem 

_ _ C #_. u _!L1 a ... % 1 _ !e nnJ nf fn a 11 If a I tv rnilconiihnrPC 


r upcatv-v, a central .. keck m uurreainwwucB ublwbvii 

preoccupation,, and almost all the single-minded polemic of the Intro- 
chapterb are informative, thoughtful duction and the contents of the 
and useful. Commissions have, in rest of diq book illustrate the 


This new book by Keith Bassett 
«nd John Short reflects these 
developments by presenting a survey 
of alternative approaches to the 
study of housing and residential 
Htuclurc, a field in which there has 
been an explosion of activity in 
recent years. Their intention Is to 
produce’ a textbook for geographers 
which highlights the underlying 
swumptions and the types oE ques- 
tions left unanswered by various 


physicists. The conclusion is 
reached that " residential location 
man ” is more complex then " neo- 
classical man but that “ spatial- 
interaction men ” is really no 
different from " neoclassical man . 

The ecological and neoclassical 
approaches are more explicitly 
criticized In the second part of the 
book, which summarizes research on 
how particular housing systems are 
controlled. Here the roles of urban 
managers (like housing officials, 
planners, estate agents, building 


iems "will find much nf interest 
here to illuminate and inform his 
work. IF the Intention, however, is 
to provide a clarification of the 
diverse literature for under- 
gr actuates, there must be some 
reservations. Fuller, more straight- 
forward, and hence more appro- 
priate, discussions oE the topics 
covered iu the first section of the 
book can be found elsewhere. The 
second section is valuable in that it 
brings together In a comprehensible 
form a body of material that was 

f revlously wide-scattered in the 
iierature, although the treatment is 


affairs. Anderson, though he mi 
that he wants to learn from pH 
mistakes, is more concerned u k 

“hands off". Bulnier wmb a 
move the process of sociw inteap 

official ooinmtttee and with oEfering stanaing or wnmever me piooiem JJJ" forward- l 2. 

a set of (sensible enough) proposals .« and of the likely consequences ^ n C nl e p ,, 1 fe , 

for setting up and running Royal oE alternative lines of action. people s sympathies wm 

Commissions arid similar bodies. Not all of the contributors seem • pptpr'WillBW 

. If the book Is' not all . about to skara Anderson’s view. , ;This 
research, that is dertamlylri cehtral * lack of correspcvndence between the 

' - *■ • a 1 -1 -T--.' _I 1 a.!.- -I 1 !-J-J 1 ! - .8 .-t.- f . 

Peter Willmott is director -of f 5 
Centre for Environmental • St i* J 


societres’ and landlords) in shaping somewhat disjointed. 
urban structure are summarized, sluns given by the thud pait of tne 
The authors do not see studies of book are more confusing: the 

this kind as providing a coherent authors are too close to the action, 
theory of why housing is allocated with the result that the smoke of 
Jn particular ways, since there are 
a variety of managers operating 111 
different' sectors of the housing 


Taking first readings 


— — 7 — — — 7^— 7 ~T ' 7 ~ tlbn is ilkistrated by extracts from henslve survey of. 4* 

An Introduction to - Sociology :, a his accounts of sexual mores and between Marxist tnWrMs.Qi^ 

— ■**" .neuroses, and “civilization” and .as economitmUy-detemuiea^wr 

. « -TOupings and compennj 

which '.the economic 
le among, many 1001 

__ r , ^.fforentiatiou. Ad 

Und £2.50 ality. is . repressed by capitalist The third and *t! 

ISBN 0 85527 468 9 add 01 635795 4, .structures , Of domination and con- with social change. The firn jj 

— ' ■ " ■ T" — 1 fPol. Thi9 argument . Is * nicely readings provide a g g E-gj 

This cpll faction of readings was com- , r?I^ ced n y ^ n , netcs c l ain, » derived C0U - J 

Piled for the Open Univereity, ritese— Is 


methods of analyaing urban residen- 
tial structures. 

The first section oF the book 
ttamines the more traditional view- 
points. The ecological method of 
the Chicago sociologists and Hoyt’s 
sector model (basically an economic 
approach) are used as an introduc- 
tion to social-area analysis and the 
more'recent development of fact- 
orial ecology. One has to accept 
Bassett and Short's conclusion chat 
the structure of residential spaco 
can no longer be seen as the ex^ 
pressiott of subcultural biotic forces, 
aJiJioiigh they fail to convey the 
imolloclual attraction of the early 
Chicago work, which surely had 

more to do with the. fascination ol xms oners a usviui h^.ub*... *«» ^VoiToh 

local ways, of life set in distinctive the analysis of the Internal struc- not yet gone far ei o g , 
resldemfal contents than with the ture of the national housing mar- , . „ nn 

dangerous biological analogy, which ket, allowing public policy to be J, H,, JOHnSOn 

cannot ever have been taken too ' examined both 
Krlously 'u a . mode of analysis, local levels. 


market, each with distinctive sets 
of values and motives. A considera- 
tion of these roles, however, pro- 
vides a convenient' introduction to 
a wider consideration of the institu- 
tional structures and constraints 
which operate in housing markets. 
This offers a useful approach for 


the bottle is clearly seen, but not 
the strategic outcomes of the cam- 
paign. Bassett and Short have the 
admirable belief that .it is as 
important to indicate fundamental 
rueas of disagreement as it is to 
build conceptual bridges ; but from 
the point of view of an under- 
graduate textbopk (as opposed to a 
research monograph) the process 
of digestion and simplification has 


at national and • 

«** n mode of analysis, focal levels. . . r H /nhinon is orofestor of 

That fasdnadon, of course, has long The, perspective f ch ?" 8 , e ® ? gai 5 5 J.g geography at the ifniversity • of 
apo been submerged by the preten- the third section of the book. Here g g p v 
b®us theory built round social-are* Bassett and Short attempt to apply Lancaster. 


con trastsjK^r^ j 
new spcIaF prder. i 


stall’s reader*. Sociological . Persvec- . result mat me xamtiy nas becomo «« ui-unuwui ®**1 

lives. But, raou&; Jc Is part of a 'fajdobiain for destructive ^contpsta- cla.s8ics ; Tlie 
course structure, it will still be' wel- ft* personal legitimacy. Finally, with 1 rite vole o ' jjgb* 
potiiad, by designers of sociology th ? mteractionist perspective on the - scientific labour un _ M Jj B B, fine 
irncuU. wQio sqal; to piOv^ away relationship between the individual T^f final _ three 


, Ceptfr based , ^ojlrse. ‘ ; sexuality. ■■ ■ v . ■ ■ system of social 

The editors: adopt, an Humanistic . ' Section tfvo brings together selec-' 1 
approach to sociology. Three fssues riona fram five; important recent. 

— thfa, relauqflship w the individual' contrJiburions m the - debate on 

to society, ir^equolity, qnd ofdfer and . »ctel inequality arid its political “ if the least 


All-pervasive organizations 


I . - : ' — not just the editors of this volume 

wnirol and Ideology Jn Organize- i,m from academic cd 1 is u Itan ts, ^ub- 


tioss 

by Graeme Salaman apd 
«Hneth Thompson 

University Press, £6.95 
gBN fl335 00258 7 1 ' 

Professor Era oat Gel In or has re- 
cked that bureaucracy is the kiu- 
“Ip ot modern society. I imagine 


lisliei'a, ocluca rional technologists, 
means that we have here a text of 

considerable coherence, clarity and 
polish. All .sociologists can have con- 
siderable confidence in it. It is a 
teaching text yet many others be 


shin to organizational study and 
A I brow’s diaracteristica ly . acute 
and provocative " dialectic or 
science, and the values 111 the study 
of organizations ". 

This certainly is the most precise 
Recount that exists of the central 
concerns' of the sociology of orga- 


stdS'students^coiiiid be stimulated nTzarions as Institutionalized in 
by ft. fiSe 4t is designed for Britain. .A- * such the . M h 

the social field has become defined in tms way 


A^l^gry.', V-WWipr JmaglUaUva 

■ ? e ^“ on ' 4etu* - with' the 
,becn: .aalfected to exfimoUfv^ V*£>a. 



\] . Charles - Griffin and : Company 1 . , I 

H ® fl niPjih9 Meihoda lor Ofansusea ’Basic 1 Ideas fdt 


apposite of mpdern society is, . .. 

^WmzatioHs are all . pervasive. It .qnsubsrnrftlal. , The 
W l cannot; be “ placed in the kin- surely only gaia 


t V!w UJ0C ' ua ’ placed ".m tne Kin- surely oniy gain. 

^ network, tjien It Is difficult, to .. The text’s coherence. ‘S Sttea : ' ^ude“nTs" with”' those 
^la iO-yau spcially— you do. not nine authors , and rtte coiPtmuec students wicn mo*, 

ut we of course have the 
Jtlc. nightmare, . now com- 
«|, of pot • being able to 

cnl^ '‘'fprganizational net. Not the^ ^ wider sooai bqu V"; -r.- en tB in] v shake up the lamer ci 

belieyfe they only. especial! y ^^ 1 ,aS H ick ^i fortalble assumptions oF this text. 

of bureaucracy’s of bureaucracy , Hickson . Au «r»iv Mnlitlcal stai 


lOryou, spcially-^-you do. not nine authors ; and «i -a J 3 J” 1 , , tempts organize ahti organiza- 

W,But we of course have the nature of its product.on, 1 rentes from attemms schoo|s ^ most 

’ nightmare, . now com- its clear focus On the issue 1 of org ® tl communes. The work 

•■=52?fe ;W '’P« -belW able to nization control L a a ^ KStofiMos. Kan tor vroiild cer- 

^jVvganKfttional net. Not the wider social fBin Iv shake up the rather eom- 


ff 
. m 





srMSU-'S" "IF 1 working Uvea m zations 1 in a rhr ouPh the diVced with profit— I think for ex- 

" ihS^bs^r: negotiating with sion j.Seiaman takes, us through ^ „n,ole of ErHt Olin Wrights recent 

' • ?then *. ir lhe classification , of t EUimt srartllng comparison of Lenin with 

imagination' . coming as organizational structure. .. Weber' on bureaucracy and. the 

[1 3t ' I?? frontiers of the takei. a systems aPP™ 3 ^ 1 , Aj j* 8 ”. his Cf«s, Crisis nrid fyc 

^ SblTc :^^ 108 ^ our lives Hn - chapters take ha oiganitt Se arid Martin JClng Whyte in 

? H jhor ®. in l be poll- their starting point. „ . fhe ^Trten'rrm Socio/bgicnf Review 

« .«L»d snrfnl is vyhy We then .b»ovo t , 0 Lc&^nro- {1973) ' comparing Maoist with 

•mdergradu- Weeks on Interaction and s P Iberian notions of bureaucracy. 
Jt confront tess; Salaman “ h n ^' as bv a The ^ 6n\l However if students hid first mns- 
zations. We and then rarO Brown^on tered Sie litaterial in Control ond 
mifl IdeologV .social ” fnizltion and, IdeologD in Organizations they 
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University of East Anglia 
A study of particular aspects 
of the politics of planning a 
new town, this book covers 
events from the inception of 
Stevenage in 1946 up 10 1978. 
International Library of 
Sociology 0538 5 £14.95 

London Patidars 
H ARALD TAMBS LYCHE 

University of Bergen 
A case study in urban ethnicity. 
International Library of 
Sociology 847 i 4 £12.50 

The State, The Family 
and Education 
MIRIAM E. DAVID 

University of Bristol 
.An entirely new analysis of the 
relationship of the State to the 
family and education, showing 
how the state, through its edu- 
cational policies, regulates 
family relationships with, and 
within, schools. Radical Social 
Policy series 060 1 2 (paper) 
£5.95 

Socialism, Social 
Welfare and the 
Soviet Union 
VIC GEORGE and 
NICK MANNING 
University of Kent 
An examination of the views of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin on what 
constitutes a socialist form of 
provision of social security, 
income, education, health and 
housing, discussing the intple- 
mentation of these ideas in the 
Soviet Union. Radical Social 
Policy series 0608 X (paper) 

£ 5.95 

Routledge & Kegan Paul 
39 Store Street, London WC1 


Homoludens 

J. HUIZINGA 

First published in 1938, ihis 
classic study of the play- 
element in culture is now avail- 
able once again. International 
L ibrary of Sociolog y 05784 
£7.95 

New Paperbacks 

The Working Class in . 
Welfare Capitalism 
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Winner of the 1979 C. Vvfright 

Mills Award. Internationa ! 
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Uses and Unities 

I t 

Stephen Menhell 

This standard introductory textbook lor students 
taking courses concerned wijh major theoretical - , 

problems in sociology has been completely x 

^ , The author has substantially rewritten and rs-orgardsed 1 

* J ’ihe contents lathe light o£ recent developments a Ad: 

lias .added discussion o£ Ma rxi s t theories arid o£ . 
problems in the sociology of knowledge and science* 

As below three premises underlie the book. Firstly/ _ „ .1 
■ that many traditional issues of soolologicaUheory; • 

; such as the problem of 'individual' and pooiety’ are ^, 
falsely conceived. Secondly that the study- of sociological 
theory in isolation hgm problems ol empirical xesee rcb. 

Is sterile and irrelevant, thirdly Ihat a developmental 
1 perspective is essential to understanding patterns off 
. 'Snleidependende between people in sc^ ly*^" ; 

* S^Mermeli^ book islSsy'and enjoyable to read t * 4 

communicates at a consistent ly.higli level ol diecoWfiG- 
' . . thought-provoki»g/ : ConU?npo2a r'y Sctcjology ; ; 

■- .p35? 012712126^ ' '£4.^6 

|- .Cased 0177111313 ^.8.60^ 

Nelsorx r 

. For an approval copy, please write to: • 

Thomas Nelson & Sons Lldi. FREEPOST, . 

- - Ne^phHduse, ^Mayfield Jtoad , -Walton- qn-Tha meg, ; v. . •• 

: SuheylCTl24Bit. ■ 1 !?ry. ,"' : 

•' i ^stamplB'required, ' ' , * . 
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Bringing societies up to date 


bewilderingiv diverse societies in tills oF modernization (Redfield), social synthesis, perhaps along lines partly 
The Sociology anti Politics of sense of the term, while some psychology (McClelland), and adumbrated by Jsendix, giving toiler 
Dcvelopmcnt : a theoretical stud)' societies such as that of the over- studies ot the mass media oF com- recognition to the inieriiutionul 
by ftaidya Nath Varma seas Chinese, transcend the boun- municarion (Lerner perhaps the level of analysis, while accepting 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £9.S0 dories of severol countries. Founding father of the whole mod- that for many purposes the country 

n linn mm i In different countries accord in c ernization school). He usefully tlis- (for example, Nigeria) is the appro- 

ISBN 0 7100 0428 1 to lhifschool of thougfc, modemf- tiuguishes too, between the differ- priate .unit for consideration, and 

" r; ; “ ~ : zatioit start? at different dates and face which modernization theory accepting also that the tenacity am 

This book is nor about development proceeds at different rates so that assumes according to whether it is importance of ethnic and cultural 
as its title promises but nioderni- !, r ft[1v t ,- me countries’ call be used as a mobilizing ideology by the diversities within countries make 
ration. That may sound like a arrayed along a scale of modernity ■ leaders of a developing country, or the society in the sense adopted 
quibble, and it is admirtedly hard and much rife same can be said of * s regarded as a social science here (for example, Yoruba society) 
to disentangle die concents of in- t ^ e individual people who compose t heor y with explanatory value, or the appropriate unit nt a third level 
dustrialization (a technological these countries. Modernity in coun- serves as a guide to social change of analysis. 


approach emphasizing the shift tr j flS or societies is viewed at least agents, activists such as business Although the compilation of 
from agriculture to industry) ; as in political as ill economic men. teachers, and agricultural ex- sources is wide and scholarly, there 

development (a sustained tendency terms as the building of a nation- tension workers, in the field. are few citations later than J97Q, 

« n ™, 0 | ,i ° n I l n l S Std,e , wit . h . a confmon W«e , in.k 0 n the whole, ProlMSor Varma ^V^reSwVSreh'Vioo"™ or 
measured In GNP terms), and versa! citizenship, and institutions accents the modernization nirsoec- ^f.«LL?...« arly _J.. e i“ rc u re|> ?_i S .:.?r 


measured In GNP terms) ; and versa! citizenship, and institutions BCCeD ts the modernization pirspec- refer earlir vesearcl J reports or 
modernization (a particular op- comma tiding the loyalty of its peo- fiv/and d! t d iusrice sym l pos,u ! n 1 P Bp £ r f. l ,y lead,, !e 

pfaadi to understanding the major p J e , able m bold tip its bead in the “ V thi controversies that have D rk , ers , ". rl,ls f,eld , < for example 

social changes involved in in- world. Modernity in individuals, JJ-Jj ni'mind iE roncrar |nkeles,_ Riggs t and not to tile 

dusmuJiziition and development, often contrasted with a fatalistic out- recent vears In so far as nolitical i 111 W * 1IC ^ 1 .. made their 

d “ J-"*. is chnML-iB-i.e.l in ...cl. to.™,- inodcrnhonio*.. h if" , 4'"^'™ . P E ““I 


law-income und ini d die- income as a need for achievement, self- -iSferiM the United States th? Va J rma c .°™ es across ? sa humane 

countries of what ivc have hitherto reliance, a conviction that the world f v h ole li! orv has been attacked at and s . 8,,91t,ve man - and h ' s opinions 

failed the Third World!. can be changed by human effort and W for ethnocen tri sm at ‘worn ' for 00 ft* *«««*«« freedom, 

According to the modernization ingenuity, and that enterprise, initi- cultural imperialism on the part of fhe ^esoect d 0 / “JmFJ- rloL ' 

Bdiool of thought, both societies and ative, and leadership are valuable American scholars Eau&nv tn m r8S P ec . t ot persons 
individuals puss from tradition qualities in the making of rational characterize low-income countries as w ’ but ft? y do llot rea,1 i 

through a transitional stage to choices and decisions. ha?kw£d and to ?ttribS?e rim!? “ a contribution to social 

tei-r'sdcaffv « lil,ac ' hi l| ie central chapters Professor backwardness to a lack of people same ^ualftv^s ' the' *con 

tel-isncally confuse with "conn. ri ranra . UMM-h**. n,<, f«,i f am , e quality as trie can 


individuals puss from tradition qualities in the making of rational f i. fl i nw i nfnm p conn » r i« ns Wl “* DUC ,, y . ,10t real V amount 

through a transitional stage to choices and decisions. hSkSS and to ?ttribS?e fhe!? contribution to social science, 

Sfta ft T" H« central chapters Professor Eackwardnes^m ‘ a lack Of 6 people o fh t 

c< f ml ' Varma draws ■ together the ideas with initiative, has been resented hook nnd Professor Vnrm-i fails tn 

FnelnnH b, c t rrt^V..f S -f We- rf n n t > ^ ,en c^om modernization which pre com- as disparaging and patronizing. In show’ convincingly how social 

0l ‘c l “ 0 «. cHffeient social science reaction theories of underdevelop- science rheories can helo to raidi 
^Ld^,^,i Sl - 1,,C,1V T^ disciplines, especially In the United ment and dependency, blaming p 0 |j cy decisions “Modernization 

f.TVft.'il a . nd ^ ale> -s. overlooked. States. He ' shows how sociological the. rich countries for trielr alleged f Qr ^h s t? ,,S °is a ennri nnr-srinn 
mcfLtnll'k i V ? 11 11,01 re f lin P orta,,t t0 theories nf model niza non, stemming exploitation of the poor, have been w kj c u deserves a hefter aiisww 

?t l i*stiveen, for example, most strongly from the work of Ta I- enjoying much popularity of kite. 

v£...ki C l e ? f *i. CU l U1 ? j 1 16 f att Parsons, accord with leading So a rHiabilitation and defence of J. E. GoldtllOFpe 

f n j t ,e i ° ne i ’ an , ,.] e ideas in economics t; such as those of the modernization approach would — — 

national ! eaerai institutions and life HoscLiiz and Hagen), economic his- have been more timely than simply Dr Goldthorpe is senior lecturer in 
■ ,e ot j r, j oat T * ,l . r d tory (Rostow), political science the lucid summary Professor Varma ' sociology at the University of 

World countries, indeed, comprise (Almond), anthropological theories presents. Better still would be a Leeds. 


Narcotics agents 

The Nates 1 Game: organizational °T, d ' sc f eti . ort 1 “d muke law on an 
and in forma tioinil limits on drug I,as,s . through personalized, 

law enforcement intuitive decisions. Tins is probably . 

by Peter K Mnnninnr' t T u « of "'H cil enforcement of “ vic- 

IWIT rinae ” 8 timless crimes” where it Is up to 

iXXf p ? ,ice to drupi up business but 

JSBPI Q 262 13154 4 Manning argues that, with drugs, 

—r ; ; — cases are infinitely . expandable up 

The glides of access : 5 to" police- ff nr n,SltiL° dda,w * hierarchy, 
organizations means that researchers Dac,l ' n entntlon of unsuccesfu! cases 
.pre .usually deflected downwards to 22f,*?‘ ,n , d ^ a ' most universally 

observe the behaviour of patrolmen n t 8 , cted an c d .' Vas fragmentary even 
on the street. Senior officers policy '^dj succesful cases ; this means 
formation, and decision-making have W ? uperv i s . inn was difficult, much 
parely been studied : -and specialized wee.wwn-iiiakiM was invisible, ail'd 
units effectively escape scrutiny. No tne, « was a heavy reliance on pe|-- 
atudy of detectives has yet emerged *«•««*«. a "d protective relatlon- 
to equal Ska I nick’s Justice Without Bhtps . with 'informants: “the aggre- 
Trittl, while behaviobr at the ton, gated discretionary actions of indi- 
of the police hierarchy .remains T'*** 1 . officers set the policy, in 
plouded in mystery and speculation i l n e se, units *. The notion of h " case ” 
(it is hoped that Tony Jefferson’s was p,v ° tai and m °st cases develft- 
SLudy .of a large urban force hi ■ P ed ^“rely at the .discretion of the 
Britain will, help en Illuminate the individual agent. Faced on the one 
work of. senior personnel). Peter I,a ? d government concern and 


Unnecessary knowledge 

“ ~~ " 77 — ' ” sophical work of Marx tliat is in- 

IVIarx and Mead : contributions to eluded, and the emerging synthesis 
a sociology of knowledge ; 3 phenomenological and idealistic. 


by Tom W. Goff It is not a question of whether Goff 

Uoutledge Sc Kegan Paul, £7.95 has presented a '* correct 11 account 
ISBN 0 7100 0464 S a ‘ Marx’s views. For this Is not his 

purpose, but he does seem to have 

a disregarded important aspects of 
The sociology of knowledge often Marx’s thought— such as social 
appears as an esoteric and remote classes, means of production and 
intellectual specialism far removed modes of production— wltich really 
from the real world. This , book are necessary for the sort of critical 
demonstrates that, on the contrary, ^ 0 !fi o8y knowledge that he 
It, conce.'ns .re practkal : it, aim ™ l, “ . d e ,elo H; 
is ta show how people are oppressed y * 8 W0l *k concerned with 

; w uncritically accaplad id.., whiph a “ f d ’HrjES. 


e real world. This book are necessary for the sort of critical 

rates that, on the contrary. S, logy knowledge that he 
^ «in t0 develop. 


oy uncritically accepted ideas whipn relationships and human develop, 
do not serve their, needs. Goff’s ment \s . bound to emphasize the rolo 
main concern is not to relate the of ideas. Here, however, the cniplia- 
ideas of Marx to those of Mead, but s ' s surely goes too far, The very 
to show how elements of their concept of praxis, supposedly re- 
thought' ra, v form the b., I, for a SSf X^'ZSl 

critical sociology of knowledge, His world, seems to refer ultimately to 

JClli’flfirfr hAvf PrtmrAuc .a eanco nf is n<s«- nC ^ 1. . . . . I 1 . 1 ^ 


units. ' dealers, it was an ordinary detective, 

Earlier, in .Police Work ; Manning ® ^ Ur arUy. selected and. with iio 
compiled .his own papers in a work f pec , ia i training, who resolved higher 
which was stimulating and'* wide-' |®. ve l*? sec ‘ ul i ties -and dilemmas by 
ranging but which was also some- decldiug When to raid, who to arrest, 
times messy .and even, : confusing: #nd who.to charge. _ , 

His ; new book has ia ■ drive .Manuing, gives us a. tight, con- 
a consistency, and a - cbherence o^ vincing picture, of the working 
Style, which makes ic an impressive ■ ,of narcotics agents which is 
contribution to the sociology of the p . 8rt ethnography nnd parr organize 
police, (and more broadly to thb .^"ai f aljsis. He describes con- 
sociplogy of organizations). Abnvii Yinclngly the -shift from the dreary 
ell. Hares'- G«n|e is a devastating 1° tb ? dia " l “ ti f* tbe caSu ^ ! ‘ P 00 , r jy 
portrait of ...the uncoordinated C °j rd !. nated st - v1 ^ of mounting raids, 
shambles of daily routine policing H! ™ 1 I n ac .^ vlty ®* , a 
in tho cbntroversid! area of drugs ™® ans countering boredom. The 
enforcement. . ethnography is restrained, almost 


succinct text conveys a . sense of 
purpose and demonstrates consider- 
able intellectual agility. 1 
The key concepts in , ? <3off’s .dis), 
cussion are, from Marx, praxis and 
alienation and, from Mead, reflexl- 


a set of ideas about the world: 
Praxis therefore constitutes a 
* phenomenological " description 
of reallty-for-mnn, presumed to be 
stripped of all ideological pre- 
suppositions (page 29), 

Activity and the material world soeni 
to be subsumed under consciousness. 


nf ' nsnh « th iVvie ^L- cygyut' example ; 01 tna , nogotiateu 

-iwJSSh .EraSvi&iS 


alienation ana, tram Mead, retiexi- . ' ■ “ ' 

vity. Praxis' refers . to material fctivity and the material world soem 

re.ll., .. the actfv,; eonclow r.l.- '’D^p'ite'T. claim 
tionship 6f people with physical framework which will enable people 
nature, artd thus unifies the material to transcend un reflexive and uncrltl- 
world and consciousness of it .ill ca 11y held abstract ideas which do 
practical activity. It is through the nQt S8rve people’s needs, the book’s 
use 6f this- concept that GoEf Is framework, seeins to be founded 
able to sheer tfirnnAli the th °h s V ch ideas. Notable among these 
.HXiJL ! ^ vJ P g l h «, ,liy aro thc woolly, theologically derived 
problem- of relativism rije problem concept of alienation- and a pervasive, 
that the sociology nf knowledge, in sociologism— the view that the major 
its claim- that knowledge is relative, limitations qp -human development 
’is Itself subject to the same rbla- ai e social constraints,. or, as Jt would. 
tlVism arid is thus refuted by. its ?® eni .sometimes,', social .belief; sys- 

t 5S. K. g fl2 r ^« 

not In tarms of it*, correspondence those who OnOr^fic lhAni hilt liars, 11 ca 


The View from Goffmon 
edited by Jason Ditton 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 24524 S 


ro’Mialized : pul ' fiUe s ^nls Tbenld -with, vigour, 

iS'iatty d lid ipsiglu and 'his book 
hjis" stiialoa twt) - of . these, using deserves r : wide audience ‘ . 1 
Observation, documents abj ’ inter- . "ffi/. « ‘33! 3 ^anitilism ;» 
views, . ioqUsi ng -ort ; , the , in forma- ,-jeadsToa. more 'SiuSSSm^ 
duhfl 5 ni w D1 Whl , i^ ua l- £° ■ 1 V ^ n 1 ? ' apparatus -theii it, is difficult to sde 


the natural sciences- Wahls 'would se Wo'thei l “n a ph’-T nr'lnd^X 


ithis ptocess 
.Aiftlc'ulate'd. 
y-.jjaVd'ftU 1 .- 
: ih, ! key eii. 


; -P l f, . in»neu- apeoiamea unicsiin. kev en- 

arrbsfs on drugsreUt^d dhur^cs. uro -.foixeutenti areas fbii( vclaHvcly^jo'w- 
■Sigrt •»«' WU* mtni.:- What, .level P 6r so nnel mad/tlie poifoy by 
thejti ilq He nercs do ? : dav-ta-duy, ditFetionary i^eajsioni 



ym ‘ into .“W PI Kiiowieaeo. tnat their ideas 
^awng the idfco^qf-flarx and Mead; “boMt the ■: Wqrld do. server their 
,8 ^2 n !' d ° ni P atl blfe, but it ls Marxf needs , -though perhaps at 'the. 


back - 111 chairs with tlienf feet on'- - - * ■ "■ 

desks wulurlfi for, a phqtjb cq.II from . .'.v . . Maurjce Punch 

Sit inf (u 1 man b Julorq truCi^Hy, , their ^ :• ' ‘ 

tptf lack of Witrtjn dii-ec- Mai trick Punch is professor 6f 


ii- • ■ f i .(I ■ 1 v B tv- ivjuiir ruu -ru/iCfl prUfVSSVr ■ .Q[ 

.gupei^'isioti; and vaguely saclotoih) at the Netherlands: Schbat 
oe-fltiqd ajms.-1vd^ - to^ .employ --tliew Wfiuiness at Breukeleq.-. , . ; 1; 1 

■ ; -v -■ .• i 

■ ■ /';i V f . ••.'"'-'I Vv. : -A'-:' ' " ' 1 ' ' 


of issues Of racial structure, conflict ■ -1. . , . Da?»d Berry . 

arid power, but till* dho* not pose r " • y 

*e^r )ectur.r in 


it’ seems, for 1 — . , n4 . emF»- 

the rapidly ’ d ? v 5 }op „ n has pi® 
fields .which Goffman i h 


s 'e£rs^0^ 

Warwick . ■ 


.. * *»• 
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*Pf lte p d ISSSISn.tGO J from 1 ' the 
jao ?■ Federation for their 

Ind EU.500 from Ceramics, , 

MinC H 8 f rtr P tfalnlus and education of 
Bwrl1 mechanics and technicians. 

iBSirunient meci Hn. s A B|aJr _ 

ff- e B« l from P the Department of Health 
£ 1 l’ 6 cJui Security for his research 

ia,L, A i5; 

5 Research Council for In- 
vSarion fniP experimental approach ■ 

]£ SSSralogical pmcesses in the early 

1 iiniiihalinlc opUcs. - -Professor G. F. A. 
finding, P- 8 V Unfield and Dr B. Gil- 
mardn— £43,547' from the Department 
of Transport for Investigation or optl- 
ti\ rcanfrement for traffic signals. 
Sociology.— Dr E. E. Cashmere— 
116.634 from the SSRC for ills research 
.. on black youth, sporting involvement 
1 gl ^j educational orlentanon and 
t idilevemcnts. 

Technology Policy Unit.— Professor E. 
Brian— £19,500 from Anglo-German 
Foundation for his research on manage- 
ment atihudes to manufacturing fnno- 
niloD ; Dr R. Moseley — £17,147 from 
ihe SSRC for the research on Trade 
Unions and policies for . new techno- 
logy- 
Dundee 

Electrical Engineering and EIcc- 
hGidcs: Tlio Natural Environment 
■ Fneirch Council has awarded a grant 
tl £33,000 to Mr P. E. Boylls end Mr 
R. J. H. Brush 10 maintain and operate 
satellite AVHRR stations for data 
whiting, processing and distribution, 
(kegfipny ; The Highlands a)id Islands 
- Development Board has awarded a 
i-. tcntract of £15,000, over a period of 


Geology : The Natural Environment 
Research Council has awarded a grant 
of £33,734, over a period of three 
years, tn Dr J. McManus in connec- 
tion with his research Into the physical 
processes of sedimentation In ioc-lis. 

' Pathology : The Leukaemia Research 
Fund has awarded a grant of £12,500, 
ovfir a period nf two years, to Dr 
J. B. MucGillivray and Dr M. Faed to 
undertake an Investigation of the 
genetic component of Hodgkin's 
disease. The Scottish Home and Health 
Department has awarded a grant ot 
£9,814, over a period nf two years to 
Professor J. Swanson Beck and Mr A. 
MacConnachie. j 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics : The 
Scottish Home and Health Department 
has awarded a grant of £17,562, over a 
period of two years, to Dr D. J. K. 
Balfour to assist. Ills study of the pro- 
perties of hippocampal nicotine reccp, 

tors. 

Social Administration : The Social 

Work Services Group has awarded a 
grant extension of £5,984, over a period 


of six months, to Miss R. Morrison in 
connection with her research Into 
voluntary social sen 1 Ices for the deaf. 
The Matthew Trust has awarded a 
grant of £20,723 to Dr D. Rex BNItng- 
ton (Community and Occupational 
Medicine), Professor R. M. Harden 
(Centre for Medical Education), Pro- 
fessor Alex Malr (Community and 
Occupational Medicine), Dr Allan 
Presly (Psychology) and- Dr Haniish 
Watson (Medicine) to examine the 
problems of stress for the patient and 
family during treatment and return to 
work following a heart attack. 

Essex 

£41,133 from the Science Research 
Council to Dr C. Scezzacchlo nf Lhe 
Department of Biology for research 
into 'two interconnected regulatory 
systems In Aspergillus Nfdulans. 

£32.8)7 from AEG Telefunkcn to Pro- 
fessor J. Turner of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering Science for a 
Beam Indexing display research and 
development contract. 

£27.911 from Cable and Wireless Ltd 
as an extension of an existing grant to 
Dr B. G. Evans of Hie Department of 
Electrical Engineering Science for a 



Rustam shooting Isfandlyar In the 
eyes with his magic _ forked 
arrow : one of the exhibits in 
41 Persian Painting in the Fif- 
teenth Century ”, at the British 
Library, London, until March 2, 
1981. 


Dr Rodney Harris has been appointed 
to the chair of medical genetics at the 
University of Manchester from October 
1, 1980, in lieu of his present appoint- 
ment as reader in medical genetics and 
lecturer in medicine. Dr Harris has - 
been responsible for the creation of a 
Tissue Typing Service and was a mem- 
ber of' the Department of Health and 
Social Security Sub-Committee on 
Transplantation Immunology. He is a 
member of the Council and honorary 
treasurer of the Clinical Genetics 
Society and of the Medical Genetics 
Sub- Committee of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 1 • 


? p pV)iniincnts : 


London, Goldsmith's College 

Lecturers : Dr J. Braybon (communica- 
tions studies) ; J. C. R. Cainernn 
(production, Laban Centre) ; Dr J. R. 
Donnlson (muthcmatics) ; Dr S- W. 
McVeigh (music) ; Dr N. Nelson 
(social anthropology) ; Dr C. Ramaz- 
anoglu (sociology) ; Dr R. A. Sugden 
( mathematics) ; C. Tullach (community 
and youth work) ; Dr G. B. Yuung 
(chemistry) ; D. G. Burnand (part-time, 
jazz and popular music) ; Miss R. 
Coward (part-time communication 
similes) ; R. L. Parker (part-time 
musicianship). „ , . 

Dean of studies : Dr G. M. Copland. 
Assistant registrar : D. M. Htlyer ; 
W. J. L. James. Resen rUi officer on 
Schools' Council Learning Thfuuuh 
Science Project : D. G. H. Kincaid- 
and Dr H. Rapson. Research follow : 
E. J. W. King. 

Manchester 

Manager of Oak House : S. P. Robert- 
son. Manager of Owens Par *f "■ 
N. W. J. Keating. Programmer in the 
administrative computer uiitr for the 
Registrar's and Bursar's Departments : 
W. S. Woolley. Appointments in the 
Regional Computer Centro. Admini- 
strative Officer : G. A. Bent. Computer 
Officer: Janet M. Rothwoll. Senior 
Computer Officer; A. K. Mlsrti. Pro- 
grammers : P. E. Cheethnm, S. H. 
Cleverley, P. M. Devine, Elizabeth M. 
Walker. Senior programmer : John 

Assistant Keeper of Ethnology In the 
Manchester' Museum : H. H. A. Brakes. 
Administrative Assistant In the Central 
Services Unit ror Careers and Appoint- 
ments Services : S. P. Plckman. Direc- 
tor of Medical Illustration : R- E- S. 


Forthcoming events 


Directions in Computer-Based Learn- 
ing ”, a meeting organized by the 5E 
branch of the Society for Rw«irch 
into Higher Education to be held on 
October 23 at Imperial College. Mr 
Nick Rushby, director of the CEDAR 
Project, will give the talk which is to 
be followed by a discussion covering 
the applications of and Implications of 
minicomputers and mlcroelertronks. 
Details from the Mechanical Engineer- 


Murray. Gallery Assistant of the 
Whitworth Art Gallery : Mrs Henny A. 
King. Graduate Assistant in the Car- 
eers and Appointments Service : Miss 
Hilarv A. Slddle, Manager In llie Med- 
ical School Electronics Workshop: 
Tom Brawn. 

Overseas 

The University of Sydney has appointed 
Dr Philip Ley, Reader 111 Clinical Psy- 
chology, Plymouth Poly teclinic, to a 
chair of psychology. In 1977 Pn»fcs 6 or 
Ley came tn Australia to take up a 

f kosltlon as reader in clfnlcnl psycho- 
logy at the University of Queensland 
a ltd in 1978 was visiting expert consult- 
ant to the US Public Health Services 
j-'ood anil Drug Administration, in lhe 
same vear he Joined the Plymouth Poly- 
technic as Reader In Psychology. He 
lias specialized In the study of com- 
municdiiou problems between patients 
and heallli-cnrc personnel. Including 
doctors. 

General 

The two new members to ■ Hie Natural 
Environment Research Council are Pro- 
fessor M. G. Audley- Charles and Pro- 
fessor J. L. Mon tel th. Professor Aud- 
ley -Charles, of Queen Mary College, is 
a hard rock geologist. Professor Mon- 
ccltli is Professor of Environmental 
Physics. University of Nottingham, and 
President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

Mr Maitland Mackle liM been appoin- 
ted a new member of the Agricultural 
Research Council. Mr Mackle is a con- 
sultant to Agricultural Management 
Limited and a Director of Fwintiata 
Ltd, 'mi agricultural computer software 
company. Ho is also a member M the 
Board of Directors of the Animal Dis- 
ease Research Association and a mem- 
her of the Scottish Agricultural Deve- 
lop men tCouncti^ , 

Ing Building. Exhibition Road, London 
SW7. 

* ■* * 

«■ Political Commitment from a Philo- 
sophical Viewpoint" ia the i subject oC 
the first colloquium of the Oxford/ 
Paris/Leldcn Group in Political Philo- 
sophy, to be held in Leiden, front 
November 1 to 2. Participants Include 
Professor Charles Taylor, pcofoarar of 
political philosophy at 0 «°yd lJnivcr- 
sity. Mr Alim Montenore. lecluref In 
philosophy and fellow of Bnlliol Col- 
cge. Further Information from Mr 
Mn iitef! ore at the college. 
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; ROSS McWHIRTER i 

;1990 MEMORIAL ESSAY COMPETITION 


Prizes ranging from £50 to £500 in each of 
two .age-groups (qnder 25 and und© r _19) will 
be awarded for essays on the foUowirig sutj- 
lects tr-r 'V -■ .- I 


••"•.senior: ■. i ' 

;i* .{ .‘‘ Have the Courts proved the f ; 

: J .. : v beet bulwark- of our Freedoms 7 ) 

,- f Vf. . -a. ,*■' •. . . 1 a l . ' • I 

‘{JunlotV * . . ' ' ■ '.r 

• '- d Should the powers of the M ; . 

police be increased or diminished 7 

. '•! 'Judaesi .will ' Include : Lord Scarman, Miss , 
-;^phlUlcK, Alan Barker. Gpnon Graham Rout 
: Norris McWhirter. 

VThd^lpalhg idbte for -entries Is 31st Pecem- 1 
' and full details may be obtained 

I...'hu iiAwjiL. . . . 1 ■ L.^J — J.rieoOn onus- 
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. XEELE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

• OFFERS A WIDE ^ELECTION OF 

-MASTERS COURSES IK EDUCATION 

MSc IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 
MSc IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
MAIN SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
MEd IN CURRICULUM ADMINISTRATION. ETC. 

Each course mpy ba taken or parWlme. The 

dsoartmant also offers excellent . opporlunjllee f° r ■■ 
lo MA and PhD by The,ls (fulHIn). and 

part-time). : , 

Keels Is adjacent to tho M 6 and eaeily reached: from. 
Stoke-on-Trent and Crewe etatioqa. . . 

AbDlloations are now being considered for October, 

' 108 1,^1 an try. SSRC or University AtfrardB ace . vM*- . 
able for appropriately qualified Students. 

Preliminary enquiries to Secretary (Advanced 
Courees), keela Unlvarslly, Department of Education, 
Staffordshire ST5 5BG. 


for Information 

bn subscriptions ■ to iHe 
THES please write !o the 

Subscription Manager, 
The Times 
; Higher Education 
Supplement, • 

P.6. Box 7, 

New; Printing House 
Square, 

Gray’s Inn Rbnd, . 
London WC1X 8EZ 




POST-GRADUATE 

DEGREES 

INHUMANITIES 

The Snhool oj HumanlilM fc< 
Polytechnic 1 would like to «lvnd its 
involvement in poll-graduate ■ wmk.; 
Invites gradual 64 to rostater r " ■'• ll a "“ 
pen-lime M.PMI. and^-®- PW»*M 
(GHAA).Jn £nnltsh, QeOgrpplw. Htaiory 
; it om . 1600 ). phiipiOpljv and Po’ii'C". 
FurUier delalfi ot spOol tic arcaB ot c««n- 
petenoa ar* avail able. 

AOplJctmlt ahauld wril»*-olvlrtg aome ln- 


dlBellon ol their er« ol reaeareh IntBr- 
' estate The Heed of Sohool, School o» 

n umenmae, qocm 373*. Themei Poly- 
ohrio, Wellington atraei, London SBlfl 












To place youc advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WCiX 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Fellowships and Studentships 
Appointments vacant : : 

■Universities 


BELFAST 

7fn!' Qihii , i Unlv«r«l(V' 

LteTUBCShlP lN • 
Htmi COMPUTING 


Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges with Teacher 
Education 
Colleges of Further 
• Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art • 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 


Classitied Display— £7.25 
Minimum sue; 9cm X 1 2 
<f#‘ £65.25 1 Cfll 


Classified Linage— £1.40 
line 

Minimum 3 lines—® £4.20 
Box number — £2.00 ‘ 

Copy deadlines : } 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior ti 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the wed 
of publication 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WOLLONGONG 
Australia 

LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

(MINCNALOQY ANO 
PETROLOGY) 

{LIMITED TERM APPOINTMENT 
OF 2 YEARS! 

. tppplntofl will t>! primarily 
i^Jponiibia lor laaohlnq 
mmoraiogy and patrologv In ilia 
undorgraduaN counts but will 
Had to oonlrliiulo w 
Jn oliMr fialda ond ai 
avail. Iniarear and it- 
oarlonca In ths mineralogy of 
Indualtlar malarlala (a a- r«iraa> 
lo'leo. slags, aimers) or tho 
li'lioiural a oology ol weakly 
deformed terrain Is preferred 
PiMersnao may be given k> 
ippnoxnli with a higher degma. 
Fuilher detail* nrav ba bblalnad 



«nh . rolRlM . development* in 
WO • dMMrlmnt Including b&ti- 
M'jfrinnelswd JnakgoHWi ftoui 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ADELAIDE 

Irwilea applications lor appoint, 
mam a* 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW 

in oach of the following ; 

WAITE AGRICULTURAL 

research institute 

to study membrane charaeleriatloe 
of -bovine epermaioioe In. cryo- 
praoervallon and In - reinlton ip 
avanta of aparm mi turn Hon In 
me male reproducllve tract. 
Applicants should have a firm 
grounding In bloahamistry : par- 
ticular eaperleoce v/Hh prole Ins, 
.lipids or membranes would be 
an advantage. {Pal. Pool lion No. 
X 3403 ). 

DEPARTMENT OP 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

to work an e piojecl concernad 
with the regulation of hrnna bio- 
xynthaais and lha metabolism Ol 
foreign compound* In lha liver 
wllh epociel amphaala on the 
porphyria dlaeaioa. The work is 
aimed at ’ undaratandlnp 1 lhaae 
proceaaee nl Ihe molecular level 
and Involve a a aiudy ol ihe 
aymhesli of apaollic meaaengar 


•TENURE 

POSITION NO. X 340 ? Two year* 



JBOINBURGK 


to con 
, rairaixi 


‘ Tub liifivtrfarry bp 
*oqv bouTK tvales \ 

. -Sydney; llutiraW ' 
soHobv.oe iiAiiktuNd ^ 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
Perth, Western Australia 

Applications arc Invited from suitably qualified persons 
fur the following position w-'.iJch Is to be token up' front 
7 January, 1981, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

SCHOOL OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION 
(Dcmt : Dr H. Ruthrof) 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
STUDIES 

(LITERATURE) 

(Ref. : BN OHS) 

The School , of Human Communication la an Interdiscipli- 
nary school consisting of programmes In Southeast Aslan 
Studies. Comparative Literature, Communication Studies 
and Chinese Studies. Southeast Asian Studies focuses Its 
teaching and research . upon social, cultural and political 
transformation of modern Southeast Asia and provides a 
comprehensive kmguuge course in Malay /Indonesian. 

The successful candidate should have a disciplinary back- 
ground-in literature and will be required to teach Millay 
aiid Indonesian literature In the original and a variety of 
die literatures of mainland end Island Sonlhoust Asia in 
translation. It is important that the candidate be ode to 
teach literature in lu broader literary, social, political, 
and cnl rural contexts, and be able to relate such teaching 
to u’thar courses III the School's four programmes. 

The position involves work with students of the School 
of Human Communication interested in language, literature, 
and sQrtoty, Including the intermediate and advanced stud- 
ents of Malay Language. The candidate will be expected to 
assist with MRlay Language teaching, to cooperate within 

other school x 


ahd ' external modes. 

Salary Range t SA 17,739 to $23,303 per Dimuni. This is a 
tenure ble appointment and conditions include sti pern imit- 
ation. slm/lar to FSSU, long service leave, assisted studies 
programme, payment of fares .to Perth for oppoltitee and 
dependent family, removal and settling-ill allowances and 


house purchase sc home. . _ .• 

Procedure . for applications : There la no prescribed appli- 
cation forth, bbt two cofnpiete aeftf of detailed applications, 
•quoting the reference number, including* full personal par- 
ticulars,- details pf tertiary qunliflcatidrie, ' career ^history 
mid. description of posts l\cld ( area of special competence 
and interest, research competed or currently being under- 
takebj. personal views on teaching,, membership of nrufes- 
sioiaal institutions or societies and positions .‘of responsibility 


takefy personal views on teaching,. membership of iirufaa- 
Sioiial institutions or societies and positions .'of responsibility 
In these ; list pf relevant material published by the appli- 
cant, ( when,, available to take up appolnttneut ir offered 
and Pie names and addresses or.' throe professional referees 
should reach the Personnel Officer, Murdoch University. 
Murdoch,* WMle'rn Aitl trill la, .fiJSO, by 31- October, 1980. 
Applicants .resident In the Uni ted . Kingdom. Europe or 
Africa qt the thud ?of a()|>Hcafloii should also forward 
one further copy to the Association of Commonwealth 
verities. (Apple,), 36 Gordon Square, London \VC1U 


. THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

»• UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

registrar 

A&ptfcqtfpne, prq ..(rivttetl. for. the post of Registrar- which 
: falls. vacaK upon • the retirement' of the peasant Inourtv 
bent on 5 October 1981. •• . • V I . : 
Tha'HeglM'rar. j« ;jolnMy responsible -with the |Bur$ar. 'lor 
Ihe general ahd financial administration of. ihe University 
of which the Registrar is the chief administrative officer 


klugent ad 


amt tparnlenanpe .'of 


UMIViflSITY Of 


ENGINEERING 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications »ne Invited t.ir a l.l-C- 
'lURliSIIIP in the Dcinrlnicnl of 
La tsi lie.* ring ProJ notion Irani gn-lu- 
*W engineer-, or KMnllrt-, preferably 
with iiiJuvtrinl Bud /or raaearctl ex- 
perience particularly in ilie manu- 
facturing iiidti -Uriel. 

Specific aroa< of iatcrevl include : 

Coihpuier aided manufacture 
Computer aided design 
Production management 
■ Quality engineering 
Manufacturing My stems 

Salary within acxle i 5 ..Vi 3 -CI I MS 
(under review), Further dcluil. an J 
applIcBllan form f rum Paul Jolmvun. 
Kiul(lhlnnenl Officer, tot. 30/37 
KN. 


l.m«|/i/'Orpn*/r 


l*ive\UnUirf 



:• .. V . . 

•« »• €AMaiUOA£; • 

THB UNIVKRBITY 
BOARD O g r J^^A-MtmAt. 


rr j X-Mvi.is'i- I 

y ij OF m;iii 1>, \ 

'MF' ’fl illil-. fell.-- 


LECTURER IH 


Antllcaiiuni are . InUaf f» Jg 
■hove post in the Btvm i 
Hoiany. Trinity Cofk 
The port will be UnWbelr 
Jauuirv 1981 , or M IM im 
xihle iherciflfr. 

Preference will tw |hu lom 
uxni< with ro«euvk- eifn* , 
plani tujunomy. Iwlii a irt 
injmal ipprotch, c.g otwwa 
oi ubelUolu<(oalMX) , . , 
from other field* oi Mu. 
contldercii If a uiuMgr’a*^ 

S lant (axnnpniirt li tn tart 
alary Scale : X 5 . 5991 li. 4 t) p 
aununi, - > - 

A|tpnialmenl will be ml) r* 
Ilia nlxrv raafa- JJ.WUW 
There i. ■ aoa-COBIltelM; p 
■chema. - - 

Application fryitti lid funk * 
thniUrx may be atamd ba. 
The KalabNibweM Offka, 
Wart Thaatra, . 

Trinity - 

Dublla 2. . 

Tat. 772941. hL ITU. 

Tho ck»lns data for nab 
Application* unit (m MO). 
N.iuoruboe, I9SO, - ' . ' 
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TIMES HIGHER EPPCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.10.SB 


jniversities continued 


the open university 

CENTRE FOR 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE SECTION 

a) Lecturer 

b) Research Fellow 

c) Bourse Co-ordinators (2 posts) 

niia io Ihe expansion of the’ Work of the Health* and 1 
Sal Welfare 8eotion ( applications are now bemg sought 

• fc? he abovq posts. The Sectlpn at. present, offers three 
• & ! ji5SS Wloappad Person In the Community. 

. Population, Conflict in the.Femtly-and a pack 

* iaf mxiarifllB entitled Child Abuse. The courses have been 
Swtflned to be* Inter-profeBsionaJ and multi-media and 
are Bimed primarily at workers In the health, social and 
education services whose professional activities bring 
SETS contact with particular sections of the com- 
murdty. In addition, the Leverhulme, Trust hay^ agreed 
to fund an actlon-re8earch projeoL beguinlng this autumn, 
to) Lecturer (Post No.* 4135). Initially to work on the 
maintenance and development of the oourse Oonfllol In 
the Family but with soma responsibility for maintenance 
ol other courses across the Health and Soolal Welfare 
Section. 

Applicants should have experience in the field of edu- 
cational technology or the preparation of materials for 
adult learning and/or experience ol work in some aspect 
of lha education, health or social services. A good degree, 
relevant to the aubject area, or equivalent qualification. 

Is essential, as la a real Interest In the techniques of 
teaching and assessing stude/)^ 1 ,flt..f| jHaJange..,A(ap^' 
dates should enjoy working as a member of a team 
but also bs able to aot on their own Initiative. 

The appointment la available from let January 1081 for 
l period of 2 years. The University will favourably con- 
sider secondment from the candidate’s present post. The 
Misty scale la £5,505 to £11,675. * 

(b) Research Fallow (Post No. 4129). To work* on the 
action research project funded by the Leverhulme Trust. 
The elm of the prolaot la to Investigate the educational 
•ind economic. Implications of adapting selected com- 
ponents- of distance learning courses for use In educa- 
tional programmes for whioh they were not primarily 
designed. This will Include specifld Investigation- of the 
secondary uses currently made of eduaatlonal materials 
produced In the Health and Social Welfare Section of 
lha Centre. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in a 
relevant subjeot plua experience In a range of applied 
research methodologies Including questionnaire design 
and analysis, Individual and group Interviewing, etc., and 
should be prepared To take Tull responsibility within a 
'Team. setting | 0 r assigned parts of the.projact. 

The appointment Is available as aoon aa possible for • 
.Psrlod 6! 2 years. The University will favourably 'consider 
vMcqndmahl.from. th6 candidate's present, pgst. The salary 
; icala Is ^5,506 to £9,595. 

• ie)'- Opurse cg-ordlnalort (Post Nos. 4138- and 3708). 

. ihsse post? Involve the provision of a wide • range of 

adrtrrinl&tr'retlyg aervldes In relation to the Saotlon a. courses , 
Pr°) fl 9 tq. Tjiesa Include liaison with various Uni- 
versity depgrtmenta on behalf ol course teams, dealing 

• 225 ^ lut * en t enquires, organising meetings and generally 

' ,n the development.' maintenance and evaliia-. 

; Jorj of ooursea. Op* post will be mainly related In the 


* .In the development, maintenance and evalua- 

; «prj of ooursea. Opd boat will be mainly related In the 
; malance' to- Conlllot in the Family and the other, to 
MUor^eqaareh, project funded by Ihe Leverhulme 

■' i J ; , !’ v * : ' r ' •";*•• * 1 

•"fpilwnls, should have a general Interest In the ways 
.w^thloh contmulng education pan be provided , for 
.^^ ■nd they should enjoy admlhletratlon dnd have- an 
' « S.^dRlell.-The ability to work enlhuslastloally as both 
• {I.jwtber of a team and on theto own Initiative la psaen- 
u? w ,1# a first degree, preferably In ona or other of 
““MoClaT- sciences. 8ome ..experience of teaching or 
pfoduoirva* ^dMotational materials would be an ahsdt.The 
g«J‘Jn|ght. be, particularly -suitable tor recent graduates 
‘•'SL?^-WflW^a-..an, Interesting development- In . their 
■ ?*ier. - : \ -.‘h • ... . . ; !•, • . 

l ‘§2'No^.87 , 08 le> available ae eoon as- pdaalble for three 
Post No'. 413618 available for two years from 1st 
, ^-1. Salary la on. the soale £4,795 to £8,095. 


• fiSin? d ’’appl I oaHo n form can be obtained 

(J84135/2). Centre for Conttnulng Educe- 
Open ;Uhtoereltt, P.O, Box 188, Sherwood 
Rheiwood Drive, Bletchley, Milton. Keynee MK3 
• * Wtphone mutton Keynee 71231 ext, 423: there 
cin.i^: toewerlng eervfoe on 853888. 

OBlpg date, for epplitiatlbna : 29fh Ootober. 

J’WMe.gtyfe the Post No(e) In whioh you are Interested. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 
vi nive usin' cuLUtr.e 

'OK AOHICUl.TL'KF. 

NBW 7.EAUNND 

ABS1HTANT LECUmrO' 
liCTUHER IN STATIST! C0 

APniKnilona «rn invii.'d tor 
o poBlllon which la oni. r.j ,-. 
(jtoup of four lucturl'Mj t n o 
■tRllBlIca, blonintrlCB and cun- 
pullnu arna nl Lincoln Cnl loot 1 . 
The ma)"i omriliaal* of lha 
group lx blomi-lrlcs anpllril lo 
aurlculluro nn4 bluloiiy. wllh 
soma Bpghcallon* In iii'Umgc- 
monl nrcBB. 

Appiicanu Bhouiii have- n 
dogrtic or PoBigraduala illplonta 
In Slallallca. Evtirrlr-ncn In 
teaching wuuld ho nitvanla- 
gcroiii ob would oxorrlcntB In 
Diametrical consulting. 

Commanding salary jrccorrf- 
1o quail flea l Iona nnd oxocrlonca 
within the r«npo--_ ABsHism 
Locturrr NZit 1 .MM to 

J 11-1,120; Lccturcrr NZS10.7-16 
a M'J.oGO per annum. 

Trnval and n-move! n- 
penBM will bo reimburs'd to 
Briocinc II, mis. New Zoalxnri 
Govornmont Super annual Ian 

will ba available. 


LONDON 

TIIE LUVn.EUE-IIV 

OOLDSMfl US' COLLEGE 

DEPAI1 1 MLN f OK 
VISUAL OOMMUNICA I1C-N 

LEcrunEn IN 
COMMUNICATION ST I'D rS 
WITH SPECIAL HEI LlrENl.E 
IO <i HAITI l>. DEB1CN / 
PHINT MEDIA 

There la n varuncy in iho 
Dt'partmonl of VUunl uoniniunl- 
inilnn for a Leclurnr in t-oni- 
rr. unit alien Sludka will, apt onl 
rctorenco id Craphlr DiMiin / 
Print Media wllh dlwl 
Sc-piambur 1. l'JBii. 

Canrtldutafi Bhoulil be -well 
qu/ililli-U and ayiierioni in 
un^ or mere of iho inu)ar divi- 
sions or Qraphlr Deilon . rypo- 

K iy sunscreen. U-IJerprv«fc. 

Ooslgn, Illuairailan, Am 
Direction. PholosctilriD. OfIBtl 
LUhagiupny. 

Profotanco will be B'vcn Jo 
(iwllNed candidal ob aUo 10 
demonalmio ejtporlenca now 
torhnolouloB applied » 

high technology i loi C,,B J 
5^0 a , ? nd ^Tnt Mema • duel* 


«... .. ...... u.v. Design ana prim 

rtchnologlea Indudo Wpnl Pre- 
Condition* of Appolnlprtnt (-caalng. c-ompuier uraphicB. 

giving rurlhor dciBila or -ihH Digital Eloctronlca. now J’noio- 

m.u h. nkl.lnnri from — " -- — " 


S giving rurlhor delallB or -IhU 
Billon may ba obtained from 
9 Assnclailon ol Common, 
wpalih Unltfaraltlea lApptx.i- 
S 6 dot-don Squnto. London 
WC 1 H OPF or [rom thf Rciin- 
■ liar of iho -coiibbb. 

AoMlraiiona doao on Novem- 
ber 30 1980. 


LEICESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OP OHBMJffIRY 

A 3 -yoar Technic 1 a n»hio la 
available t current aalanr 
£ 4 . 029 ) for work on the appli- 
cation or electron spin roon- 
once to biological »yaicrm 
Furihor panic ulara from 
Pro r css or M-. C. R. BymoM. 
Department of. Chemistry, The 
Unlyorslty. Lei coster., LEI 
7 R!i. lo whom appllcallotu 
should bo sent, as soon ox POS- 
siblo naming ono referna. 


■JIM ■ IB I cntuuim., "V" 

graphic Techniques etc. learn- 
ing would bo In iho «rr*» of 
bo’h ihoory and practice. 

The Candida lo appcilnlfd lo 
Dlls post will as, 1 st mi Htad 
or Oepnrtmtml In lha OJsanfra- 
tlon of teaching Graphic 
Design /Print Media SludlM in 


LONDON 

TUB UNIVBRB 1 TY 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 

DEPARTMENT OF OEOL 0 OY 

LECTURESHIP IN QtOLOCY 

* ' * A p*p 1 1 rariTi To'ulS" bl 

ln rr gSoraemi«Sv n cT ^no^.5 
geology. 

Salary on scale C 6 . 7 Y 1 bv 1 ® 

1 fSaaMtf 


tar ia incrcmonia » 
per annum, inclusiva of Lon- 
don Allowance, 

Wrtte for further details lo 

tho ^onSel' offlcw -Urtsw; 

)f* n w dQn i;r 0 s^ d Lon 1 ^n 

RE14 B ANW Cl^lSiy dale for 

ag^calluns Is November 14 ;, 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL BIOCHEMISTRY 
ANO NUTRITION 

Hnd “flute! 

jMi 


«->t-"'jyS d Bp l '-c‘oidxaMlhj 
colton o Cross. UW 


ssssssn 

Mnch of nutrtllonal xcleoco. 
Salary will bo ,al an appro- 

ra-ng to^Cfuakfei 

and axparlonco. 


* SALFORD 

the UNIVERSITY 
COMPUTtNO LABORATORY 

: 

S coiuDuler board®! 1 ^®* 

rLSubOT-Wjffi 


«QS|um^ 


iMuir, cgw 


SbTmto‘«p?Sy£.,oih» 

Em 

suporoiinuaUon., 

FJfrthar- ... porilcuMra • and 
, application forms may Pf .ob- 


. which le 


sapetTenco 
I apartment 


October 4 W, > 
rence numb or 


. EXETER 
. thb UNJVBrtrfrnr op 

DBPARTMBhiT OF GERMAN 


Tho successful candldsle will 
So in ehCMlxnt ra- 

arch capacity inoludlng x »ub- 


ogo, quail 


koier EX 4 4 
pllcsilons 



COMMONWEALTH 
FCHOLARS1HP AND 
FELLOWSHIP PLAN 


Applications arc invited for 
Cr-inniunwunlih be liulai ships 

r.haiflsri by Iho novornmenu n| 

f ,;-,ral* T ,'nd New 2<uliinl 

fioirt March 11)82 inr by 

mill , -.11 ■ tinl vl 

C.insda, ■ linan". Hong Knnn. 
India. .lamakB, Malaysia. 
Nigeria, Sri Lanka and fnnlilnd 
horn 191)1. 

The so awards orn inlondcd 
for piooromnivs or nosiDiado- 
uip aiudy or research h-adinu 
In a higher degree or similar 


Candidates, who should bo 
under -V, years ui age. must 
op United Kingdom nnlinnals 
■ or other Cnmnionwpalth Clii- 




Personal 


k,-ns nr Brills!, Protected Per- 
EOns 'i penuanenlly reside nl In 
ms tlnliod Klngdbiii and hold 


nr t-apKl lo hold a first rirtitcu 
with xi least upper second 
tlaxs honours. 

Turlhor uarllcutars and appli- 
es I Ian forms for iho awards of 
up to Ihrca co unit Ids. may bo 
t'bialnod from Tho Common- 
wrollh Scholarship Cumirila- 
fclon <Ttt), 3d Cordon Soiiorc, 
London WC1H CW»F iW-307 
PS7 2, ext. Mi. rormi will not 
be sent oui to enqulrors after 
27 October; romplotod applica- 
tion rortns muil be relumed io 
trrlvp nol lalor than 31 Orto- 
btr 1980. Engulrara should 
specify Ihe ruunirytles i tn 
which Oipy arp Jnlarp«uil. 


Polytechnics 




®MMEDIAT£ advances 

J.MIO lo £20,000. 
Wrmtn lenvta on- rrciueai 

REGIONAL, TRUST LTD. 
31 Davor Btmfl. Piccadilly 
London W 1 A 4 HI . 
Phono ; 01-491 ii‘J 34 


THE KRYPTON FACTOR 

Could you compote tn Tele- 
vi -ton' a tough ert <»ula 7 You 
must bo mentally alon. dbaerv- 
ont. Have a sound genera! 
kHowlcelgo and bo phyalnRy 
fit with enough atamlnn and 
courage la -atlompt an amv 
awauH course. 

Vrila to lha KrvpIoA rocipr, 
r.ronsda Television, Manchester 
S. 


mo r TO Aces, Rernortgdaba. •• Top 
If ps ". Srcured and iJnsrcut+d 
Lkojlb. 01-346 40173. MoilVn 

llnwt-ek Lid. Freepoat. London 
NV 4 1 YB. 




oin mi 
quoli r«f orence 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
■ ■ .Thb univbrsitY 

Tho UrtviwJty IlWHftS BPOji- 



PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

required In the following arena : 

FASHION DESIGN 

Course leader for the BA Hons Fashion 
Design course, 

LECTURER ll/SEHIOR LECTURERS 

required for Ihe following areas : 

ACCOUNTING 

For degree and other professional courses. 

. BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

PoasssBion of a higher degree in 
Management preferred together wllh' . 
Industrial' experience and/or reaearoh. 

ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Candidates will be leaching In the areas 
of Digital Electronics or general Electrical 
and Eleolronlo Engineering or lo 
Mechanical and Production Engineering 
' degree courses. ! 

FASHION DESIGN 

To leach on iho BA courses. 

MANAGEMENT 

To assist wllh short courses In specialist 
areas. Design, operation and management : 
experience of training programmes Ip 
■ Industry an advantage. • 

* SOCIAL WORK / 

Graduates with a professional qualification 
(n Soojal Work and sped allot experience 
.In Ihe field of Resldenlial Sods I Work. 

Salary : 

Principal Lsclurar - 
£10,509-£1 1,712 (Bar)— £13,2*5. 

• Ledurer ll/Senlqr Lecturer 
E6.012-C1.1.295. 

. Furihor details and .form of applioelion' ■ 
from The Asel sfahf Dl rector 
(Administration), Trent Polyieotinlc, 

Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. ' 
Closing dale 20 October. 19B0. 



yr&COl*** 











































THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLBMEmt 



noUgy CO lha prooMilng of Informa- 
tion 

Oapaiimanl or Civil Englmorlnfl 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

In Clwlt Engineering 

To ranch up lo B.Sc {Hone ) Dao'M 
lovol Abfillv and enperlenca U 
iouflf'i In iho Holds ol olthoi — 

. ( ) ] 5 (rucluies & Managemanl/Cort- 
•traction ; or 

fll) Hydrology S Goolochnlc*. 
Professions I qualifications and in- 
dual'lal ©'porlonca fl'O roqulrod tor 
li) and a Higher dograe foi HO 

Salary: BSNIOH LECTUnCB EB.*52- 
£11.205: LECTURER II *6.012- 

£8,762. 

Add Ik ai lor' forms to ba returnad by 
FriUny. 31*1 Oclobar, IflBO, Can bo 
obtained with lufHrai panlcuisra 
from tho .Potionnsl Olllcor. Ply- 
nii-jlfi . Pblyiochnlc, Drake Clrou*, 
Plymouth PL4 BAA. 


BRISTOL ? 

• I nr rOl.YTT.tUIMIT 
OF. PA II t MEN 1. OK 

i nrtytanco . NumUor LAS'112 

V' 1 ewiOiqntoa nndj- 1 

alci aiufl havo ai-yropriata nra* 
ToMionHl quallllcnuons onU t»x- 
onrionce i in ilia Construction 


uuiu . auvxtu - 

alci *niT havo.ai'iiropi-iala pro* 
Tosaunftl quallllciillnns and px- 

S nrion«« i in Ilia Construction 
ndusiry or Lho ruin led pro- 
””tlqnl. A particular iniorwit 
In Jn> • cost implication! of 

K hnoToJIcal dociilpna would. 

advaiTiageoU*- Too aucooM- 
lot csrrtjUQinjwUl w» HES82J- 
. to mihEV a_ n\*)or rantrlhuilqlj 
Co , the - Dogroa Course in . 
tfialiddl 

™wl 

• : • Banlor . Wtur«r : 

pVnife-jhq.fe39 ■ Ibff) , to 
- Cli .303 1 pqr nnnum. 


WESIKIU COLLEGE 

8 ELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, B29 DLL 
Principal! Alan Q. Dimlord, 
J.P.. M.Ed., F.H.8.A. 

LECTURER II 
IN EDUCATION . 

(Spado l Education) 
Applications are Invited for 
appoinimont as Lecturer II 
In EoucotEon with apoalal 
reference to Iho education of 
severely mentally handicap- 
ped children. The successful 
can diddle wifi be e member 
cl a learn of live who have 
responsibility for the Initial 
training courses (t e. Main 
Subjncl Coursu In Menial 
Subnormal lly In B.Ed.), e 
full-time advanced Diploma 
course for cJuailliDd teachers, 
nod In-rervico coursos. In- 
eluding a part-time B.Ed., 
comae end b ps.l-tlme Dip- 
loma course. Candidates ' 
. should have good academic 
qua) Ifl cations In thn appro- 
priate Hold of sperM edu- 
cation or psychology. («• 

C arl' »■:.* of Bovornly morn ally 
anal capped cnfldren end. 
possibly, sonio experience of 
Dram*. I* Is hoped to nuke 
an appointing ii with affect 
lion - lit Jpnu-iry. 180 1. or 
bo coon as posaiLln there- 
allot. . ; 

Applfoallone ehould be mpda 
Ad toon aa possible lo the 
Principal from whom lurlhar 
InlormatlOA. aboul the- po«f 

ba adoordlnu lo LI I grade oL 
the Btnnhom F.E. Seolea. 
-Closing dale lor receipt of 
ag^llcallona; ' 24lh Oclobar,' 


. Thu appolnlmtml will taa, 
'maiMjMi tna hnproprtalq-acalo 
; according to rolivaui provlou* •* 

. Mrvjco/ovperlaijqo. iProgras- 
sion Iron iho Locturor II a He 
to Iho Bnrtipr t«jW ..scale ii 
In aorondatico. Will) lha- ah , 
nslau ofOu Bumttailt Fufllibr 
. Ecjncauon Report.) , . . 

. . For further details r>rtd * n 

MShM'S 

H310 JQY. 

PInie quote Rqfc-rahca Hum- 
h-r UKVT12 In all communica- 
tions.,, 

- ■ ■ i ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ - 

: LONDON; 'W.l ' 

. BCHOOu'oF COMMUNIOATTOM 
PL IN ■ Pfc|OTODRAPHY/FILM ‘ 
.Requli^fl bb eoon . a* passlblo. 

. s quail find academic nr okperJ- 
' one ml , praciltlqner . of phutq- 
grinfiy aiuryor. (Ukl Tor icaChlng. . 
end . ata domic admLnlsirullqD,'. 
Ttio ' kuccessful applicant will . 


GWENT COLLEGE OF; 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

• 'Faculty pf .Bolanco 1 
and Technology ; ; 

Reader In Microelectronics / 

Id ' dev* lop IqduBIrlal consulUnicy. 
. research projaola and aduostlbnal 
and Irelnlng ooutaea.' i 

Salary: E|O.M0-£13.2d9, 

Senior tecturer/LII lit 
, Microprocessor Applications - . 

■ - : to -pity • major role In developing 
Oourso* and participating ’In ► Indus- 
*, Inal ■«wn«ullpncy.- \ ■ 

• salary . £B,9S2-£10.639 ‘(bar)— 

.tnaas. 


probably, bb .roqafrod to bo 
. yourho-J Load or, ol ono Of ’ thn. 
CNA.\‘ ; doarea course? in 
Pliotoaranhy / Ptlin. . Duaroa 
Ijvrl icotltihD rmperlonca men- 



Lecliiw II In ^ •!?". z: 

- 1 iifttriun t lil itloi ; ■ i 

for pour a e* ■ in . Industrial measure- 
mdnl anlt oontrol - eyslem*. An 
Interatt 'In microprocessor applies- 
-liana t la daafrabla. . •; 

. Salary: : t«.(|1S^.B.702. . . - J' 

Pftnclpaj, . .AdrttlnlelrelNe .-OIRCsr, 
Qwanl Celltga .of- Higher Eduantion. 

. Collene . Creiqgnl. * Ccerlean, ..Gwapl 
NP6 1XJ. Ta|,» (OOMp 421283; ' . 

.Enquiries may bp ; made Ip t! 0. ,T. 

Rim.;; taL-.^e^pon (0439) JitW ■ 

lll- fi- 'f. ’ -*[■ ,jf • ■ 


Roehampfon 
*>r Institute 


Digby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whitelands 


The Roehampton Institute of Hlfilter Education is a 
federation of four Colleges, Digby Stuart. Froebel, South- 
lands and Whitelands, located within two miles of each 
other In South-West London. All teaching staff arc 
appointed to the Roehampton Institute and each is assigned 
to one of the constituent Colleges, though the courses and 
teaching are Intercollegiate. The Roehampton Institute offers 
courses leading, at present, to Internal BA, BH, and BSc 
degrees of the University of London which may be awarded 
at classified honours level, and BEd (Qrd) and BEd (Hons) 
degrees. All degree courses offered by Uic Roehampton 
Institute are In combined studies and based on a unit system, 
so that each student follows courses In two subject area9. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
(GRADE V) 

The Intltute now seeks to appoint Heads of the fallowing 
Departments : 

MATHEMATICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicants will be expected to be of good standing In their 
own fields of academic interest and to demonstrate the 
ability to provide effective leadership to a Department 
(teaching courses at degree level) in its future development. 
Salary : Burnham HoD Grade V (C 12, 9*1 2-£ 14,382) plus 
London Allowance £759. 

For further pnrticulors and application forms please write 
(stating clearly the post for which application Is made) to : 

R. A. Fennell 
Assistant Secretary 

Roeliamplon Institute or Higher Edueallon 
Richardson Building, Digby Stuart College 
Roehampton Lane 
London SW1S 5PH 

Clo'tns dote for applications: 29 October, 1930 ( ' Mathema- 
tics 1 and 7 Nuvembir, 1930 (Psychology). 



K glam 

County Council 

WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Head of School of : v 
Business Studies 

Principal ; Lecturer Scale : £l 0 , 509 * 21 3 , 245 ,.;.,’ : ' 

Applications life Invited for this Important post of HeW-. ‘ 
61 SqhObl.'df, Business Studies, to oommence as soon - 
.as possible. • 

‘Applioanis ■ should be ' gradual Ob. prafbrably with ’ a ' ‘ 
recognised professional qualification. It Is likely that 
the 8U 0009s Fill epplloanl will have wide experience 
In both the Business World and the Higher Education 
eeotor and a sound' Working knowledge of C.N.A.A. 
and B.E.C. administration and submission procedure. 

" Application. Wrms and further particulars of this post 
ar« available from. The Principal, West Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher Education; Townhill Road, Town- 
hill. Swansea 8A2 OUT. Applicants are reqtiaeted to 
- forward , a stamped addressed envelope. The dosing 
date .for the receipt of completed application forme 
Is Thursday; 23rd Odtbt\er, 1080. 

* ' * ' : John Beale, Director of Educaltdri , 


HAMPSHIRE 

SOUTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Principal Locturor In Survoylng 
and Eat ate Monagomonl 
Hsqulind Irani I January. I D0 1 . 
lo lako ehargo ol lho Survoylng 
and Eatato Manngamont couraea 
In lha Dopnrlmenl ol Conalruc- 
llon and Land Use. lo develop 
a C.N.A A. pnrl-Hina dagroa 
cauraa. and lo toach ralovanl 
BUbjecta within lha main diaci- 
pllna araa. 

Applicants ahquld be quallllod 
by degree, be corporato ntom- 
Ueru' at an npprannata praioa- 
aional body and hove a wide 
emparlance ol aurvoyora work 
generally. 

Salaiy : Ct0.508 C13.iJ5. 

Lecturer II In Organisational 
Behaviour 

To toach on Diploma In Manngo- 
meni Studlea, I.P.M. Cerilhcaio 
and Diploma. Applicants should 
have s degroe m Boimvioural 
Studies and Ideally membership 
ol I.P.M. 

Salmy : Ca.013-C0.702 
Application forma and lurlhar 
detain Irom the Principal, 


Southampton College ol Higher 
Education. Enel Park Terreoe, 
Southampton 808 4WW (planae 
Include etamped oddrosaed A4 
envelope), to whom thoy ehould 
be returned within loutlc9n days 
ol the appearance ol this ad- 
vert I aemenl. 


EALING 

college or Mioimn 

EDUCATION 

Applicant* should hold a 
dogrec In Statistic*. Mathe- 
matic* or Comiiutino- wtili spo- 
claliemi in uueiness niannao- 
inc-nl. or hnva a Ruslncki Sm- 
dloa/Econainlc* dogrou. with 
stmcioltsm In iiuantltaiivc om- 
tlon*. The successful c.indi- 
nnte will teach on n . widn 
range ot courses. Including 
tlngrco rourioi In Itmlncss Stu- 
dio*. Actounllnn null U'.nrin- 
nilcs. U E C. Higher N.itionnl 
Course*. Dlplmn.l In r.MliOnc- 
nion* Blutllos n* writ u» )irn- 
fcsslonal ncr nunttna nmi ucr- 
eoniK-l coursen 
Salary : Ll UT.a.i-j t 0 LR.KI4 
per annum. In, Imtlvo u( l.uu- 
don Welalillnu loinrllng so In y 


AunlUalton forms .wt ter- 
thor dr loll e Irani the d->-r 
AdmlniMi-Allvo .Officer • 1 IT - 
uci. rating (Jolknn of Ulql- r 
Ertucotion. Si. Marv‘« tin. id.- 
London \v> rtm . 'in. : m- 
37-. 4111. em. 2.-,y. 

Closinu date : Octohrr 22. 

l'.-no. 


Turthor detail* mat li 1 ^ 
tallied froin the PrlnelNl. Cm 
A lirod'i Collcgo, elites 
8022 4NR. 


LONDON 

1VHST LONDON IHSTIfim 
Ol IHUilCR EDUCAIUH 

lAfiuuv of Eoucmog 

DEPARTMENT Of 
PUOFL9SIUNAL EDl'CATIW 

LrCTUKCHJf/ 

. SC'IIOK LECIUHIR - 

nequlrod In SlATlfTlAltt 
EDUnvnoN (l full Unit Ml 
part I'm- anpeiitUMMit two 
J.imi.iry I'.itTi to teach on Uci. 
PRCE niplOHia Coun« pn- 
domln.ilC'ty in ihv tnu « 
Fll at and Middle Venn ot 
echuollna. 

I'tcnn-i toleptrori) HXIU 
rnplicuimn fpirn* e*l 
•let. ill* on 01 -6**8 674. 
'.UT. 




Collegers with Teachers Education 




Senior Lectureship 
in Performing Arts 

IIKley College Is developing an exoltlng apeclalism In 
Performing Aria wllhln a B.A. Hons. Gsnersl : -W». 
which Is Innovaiory in Its concern both tor (he irtitF 
relationships of drama,- dance and muslo Wllhln a tiroBf. 
theatre framework and Ihe place of PerformlnB «« 
within, ohenglng social ooniexls. 1 :,i * 

Applications are now Invited for a Senior LsqIuim«P. 
which will have particular rasponalblllly for lh« dawop* 
meat of theoretical studies wllhln ihe broad Uiemes 
the specialism. 

Applicants should have experience and expertise In p*- 
of Ihe Performing Aria with knowledge and Inlertw in 
least one of the others. Poet-graduate quallpoa^on } . 
approprlale' aoademlo areas la eksenllal.. ; • i- 
The salary for this poet' will be on the senior. 
80810^28,982-211,296. ' L rfcU - 

Further Information may be obtained from the ' 
Admlnlslrallve Officer at the College to whom •PP 8 ^. 
Holts, ahoulp ba returned noi later, than 17, 0ct i oM '' R k.' 
Ilkley College, Vetlg Rbad, llkley, West Yorkshire 
9RD. Telephone: llkley(0943) 609010. ... 



. ; : , ^^oLsxm pier^ibf lcrout^v. r' 

-., :-..i brsttcSn hall QpLUfaa : ‘ 6i» ■ higher' educatioh ; 

■ ' • ^ (AjlilUtod ito thg Unlveftlty ol Leads) " ‘ ^ 

■ ■ wfe; |wk i' fellbng In' ffi'a {bgiliieir 

gnd 'adacatlpn, ‘ olfart; eounjea leading lo '- P'-A,' dnd fi.Etf. ' 

1 cQt|ngl^dagi««a ot/th/ UnlvaiBil/ ol -Laadr. »rtHflrS'dvato ityiltyr 
. - fo<- torching i' sod In-a^rvlck' ! c'miraqi - tor laaob^rs < and,' social 

•: pikers.;.; . : - ( _• ; ; 

Ill • View : of . j ihkVrawfensl.bUillM Ifjvol v B d'. . ft 1 . la honed lhal iha 
WOMoatuf CpRlIOant Will !{ika up duly, .If ql'jjU'jftogflbJtL during ’> 

' •'llif -. (Irgssnl aoSdgnilo' yW (1*80-81) . J ■ • . ; • V. • • • l; ; ;j 

; '-T(i« : BBtaiY. Tyili:-tja' fii7;i22. piir annum wllhinf Qrdiip i^ : ; w 
;,.,l0B(| Buihifiairi;RBpqrl \tj? JtaehBrB'In pBUblutimanlk ol -Fufiliai 1 
-ttdtfakircHi, jplue tOild^niiai awolumantaj i j ijT.- 1 

^ I* b. I kLl ^ ! ' I i.M - 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


DORSET CpUNTY COUWCI^^ 

; f : BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE QOLLEGS - OF -A»[ 

\ ' M- • DESIGN ■ *. ... - •• ^ 

V i fiOYAL pDNDON HOUSE. LANSDOWNE, BOURF*"" 
;Te| : 0202.20772 ... - 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
;£|#$HlON DESIGN 

■ ii..; j. v, .. .,' Ii (R«-Bjii®rllaBmonl) 1 . ... 

Applldfqlohe arq Invited Jrom persons .•®S£S3Sr2P®* 
•prtafe (jualTftofitldha and . significant P^ fB Srdlf«I« 
pnee/ .and' show . evidence of an ability to co* 
develop tf^B work the' Department. . , t 

^AlASY-ii teohnical Scale V? 


' T-V 


tiiE times higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT lO.lO.f 


■ BRADFORD 

the uNivensrrv 
urgEAHCH FELLOWSHIP IN 

‘'“visual science 
*M«n(knl« sro Invlicd for 
IW *bovv rM'"* 0 ' 10 ™.' 

rettowrtlP- -Hie oppoinl- 
will be rar. two Wpi* 

Ztfi* “* noMibintv ur 

Sr«l*l for a third year. THb 
•*, ortM*ful ' candidal®- will 
■VSta in p»rtw.hrN«» 
t^Kk Into normal ond dt-- 
Suv. rolour vision and will 
1 Mn* raclUilc* to pur«uo Irdi- 
>» vl#uji 

ldlK(, 

co«ry within rang* KB. 000 
16 t7.3W PW annum tmi.Ior 
ILiuwi wlin ■ fommcntlng 
^ or UP to C6.98* Pi-r 

anMui. flup*»*nau*blo. 

Fvrthw .yin**™ 
teuliriiloA fonna ft® bo ro- 
liLiifil *• «>on •* POtMblfi 
Swc from the Ho U l*1r*r. 
M Her.: VS/HF/TU. Unlvrt* 
*U* of Bradford. BradTord^ 
wmi Yotluhtra BO 7 1DP. tn- 
fmr*J bwulrira to Prof*saor 
j. d. Montand. VHuat Science 
unit, lelephono s 027*1 -MdCd* 
1M. 874. 


NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

TUB POLYTECHNIC 

MflEAnCH ASSISTANTS 

Applications aro Invttod from 
WtUBb' quail llod HONOURS 
UliADliAltB for tho following 
BHrareh AMtstact ooali. 6uc 
ni*M anpllcanlB will bo cn- 
imngod lo mlitaf, for hlghtr 
avrtra of tho o.N-A.A. 

AN V.^?.°n L g OF • 

■•■ni* Appllwiion of Com- 
MiKTC Wllnln tho Building 
IndiURy.'' . Tho succojstul 
iir.iliito will wortt on th« 
dinlopmcnt of a ilnndBrd In- 


ml larigcage aalublo for ucu 1 
sllh mformalkin onuinallna 
Asm dralgn proposals ihrouan 
la Modurlmr rsKJUxto require- 
mint* wllhln tho Building In* . 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
" In dui trial Injuries Pro- 
|ri." lha lira or uio pro- 
Mt U lo Innatlgato the da- 
Mmlnul* of legal and policy 
atertnlMilon again* I cIdiim 
m inturfid worker* and al*D 
to proiSds greater undoratQnd- 
tog *1 Uw working of lho ay*, 
im of adludkatlon upon tn- 
iratnai injury claim*. • 

.ftWy rang a : £4,6-38 to 
U.2LO pw snnum. 


^Any noaintmant will be 
hr a panoi of two year*. 

fbr JurUiw deislla and an 
W™non .ram. rotunublo &y 
Wo6»r k 24. lofeo, please roS 
f*f 24-hour Ijfephonp answer- 
"S.vyvICB (063a - 23120) or 
■ HOrapod addronocf on- 
**6*„to lho Personnel Offl- 


5W 24-hour 

t»i .«m» 


'gagcyffiwa.JB upon 

Manchester 

TUB UNIVERSITY , 

™ CH 1S8oi UBIN119 



toltvatuTn I Wrttculnrt (and 


POLYTECHNIC OF 
THESOirTH’BANK 

Boivnigh lionil. 
t«mlon, SB) OAA 
‘ DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 
AND COMPUTING 

RCSGARCIt ASSISTANT 

Biqutrcd io work with Dr 
inikrnnn. on ihp u:c or ihn 
ilu.My or Muinomailc*, in uip 
umiwuruilucitv cuinruliim In 
mainiinaUca. A gaoil honour a 
iltvjrto lix malhtfu.il 1c * or o 
ivlurtd tublotl i* rcquiroil. 

Bfrlary sOqlo: £3.685 — £4.107 

runner rtnUll* and nppllca- 
lton form iTom : 'lho Slalfmg 
CMTlco, Polyu«hnlc of il,c- 
BoiKH Bonk. Do rough Rond, 
LomtMi. Bt'i OAA. c«r from: 
Dr. frank Mlctanan, Dr-Mtl- 
moni of Mn 1 1 , chi n Meat Sci k nr,s 
null uoinpuMna: Tot: Ol VS8 


SHEFFIELD 

CITY POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY Or EDUCATION 
AND DEPARTMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
eatery: R4.2B1 lb £4.884 

ilcfiuirod for a Iwo-yMr 
pnjJrcf Involving comparison 
of iho level* of reading dlffl* 
ruliy of, matcrliila. tncountnrfd 
Jar . 16-plu* school lonvurs In 
tholr t**L year In school, with 
lhosa mot by thorn In Job 
waking or bntorlna^ cm play- 
mbRl. Tho success rut appli- 
cant. who will hove Hid oooor- 
tunliy la sock njgUimllon Ipr 
a C.N.A. A. research dcarcu, 
wUJ probably havo t a . first 
ncorcc or oqdlvalent (nwllUra- 
tlons and ba a ausl'flrd 
iCDChcr. 

AppUcatlon forms and fur- 
ther do I alls from iho Porson- 
TK-i Officer, Bhoffioid city 
Polytechnic 1001)1. THE8), 
Halford ttouis . Fliralsn 
Square, Shcriltld. 81 2BB, or 
by phoning 10742 ) 20911, 

Bxt. SB7. Comniclod forms 
should be relumed by October 


SHEFFIELD 

city polytechnic 

_ DEPARTMENT OK . 
EDUCATION BTUDTES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A Rcsnafch Assistant la re 
red with a Social Selene 


A Rcsnsrch Assistant _ _ 

I rod with a Social Scienci 
degreo and/or quAllflcanona and 
txpcrionco In IMchlng or aodal 
work. la undertoWe an .18' 

S o nth roacarrh protect funded 
’ the I 

mission __ 

with young pooplo In a conttx 
or high youth uncmploymnni. 
Thu nppolnUrient will ba for a 
period of IS months. 

Salary £4,201. 

Application forms and further 

sA %'c%74 

tochnte (Dept. THEB I .Halford* 

}5m.i v, £i?r 

,&f42) 2091 


■pluicd rorm* w 
by October 20. 


‘ WARWICK 

THE UNIVERBITY OP' 
DEBEAKCH ASSOCIATION 
In 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION ' 

ApptlraUons M»J inirtM f» 
a poet or ncssojrh Assodaio 
to Profusaor R. R. Skomp. for 
n ptrtod of thiyo yrare begin 
j>tng 1st OClebW W81. Thl 
project Involve* tho abptJcotlgrn 
of a new tnoaol of lmoillganca 
lo tho leoching of mnihomc 
In prlinary «hdols. and ™ 

ssas 

-ss! r J?,. 

.‘JHa p.a. tundor rovlowl. 


rurihW parlJcuUrt i and opnll- 
enuon forms from lho Araiic- 
mlc noalMrsr, University of 
Wbiwick novonuv nV'i 1 7AL 

Ing rtarO for reetdpt of ArmUea- 
lions 'a 3 lid October, lUbCi, 


. *',.)■ - n. j.-.r ■/ -t j.iA-.-'bm i;ir» : '■ ■*, - 




Overseas 




TEACHING SCHEME 

The following posts to be 'filled under the Key English Language Tench I no scheme are wholly 
financed by the British Government ss pari of Britain's programme of aid lo developing 
ecu miles. Candidates must be UK citizens. 


ASSISTANT TEACHER/EXPERT IN ELT 

(Egypt) 

El Zawia El Harrtra Technical Teacher Training 
School, Cairo. 

Duties: To assist the Senior Teacher Expert In the 
design: of a 5 year EFL/ESP course for trainee 
teachers, in the evaluation of the materials and 
production of final versions, In the training of 
counterparts to use course and with English up- 
grading courses for technical staff. 

Qualifications: Degree and PGCE (TEFL) and 2 
years relevant experience. 

Salary : 26.472-27,952 p.a. 00 K 39 

LECTURER IH ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

(Sierra Leone) 

Women Teachers' College, Port Loko. 

Duties: To assist' In preparation of English syllabus 
for College and In the preparation of English Lan- 
guage programmes for classrooms in primary 
schools; to participate In in-service courses and 
lecture to pre-service courses; to train counterpart. 
Qualifications: Candidates, preferably women aged 
30-45, must have degree plus PGCE and MA In 
Applied Linguistics or 1 year post graduate TEFL 
' Diploma, and at least 5 years relevant overseas 
experience. Experience in primary school or 
primary teacher training sector overseas is essen- 
tial. 

Salary: 26,692-210,167 p.a. DO K 1 

LECTURER IN ESP METHODOLOGY 

(Syria) 

University of Damascus. . , ' , 

ThiB is the Senior of two new pOBls designed lo 
assist In establishing a Centre for teaching Engliah 
for Specific Purposes within the University ot 
Damascus. 


IIIMI 
4611X41 


Duties: To be responsible to' lha Centre Director for 
the design and direction of training courses con- 
ducted by the Centre; for establishment and main- 
tenance ol the Centre's resources centre; for advice 
on and coordination of all ESP testing end examin- 
ing within Ihe University; 6 hours teaching pec 
week.. . 

Qualifications: Candidates, aged 35-50, .must have 
a degree plus MA In Applied Linguistlda or 1 year 
postgraduate TEFL qualification; and 5 years teach- 
ing experience, Including a minimum bf 2 years 
ESP experience overseas. Knowledge of Arabio 
desirable. 

Salary; 210,562*212,542 p.a. 00 K 22 


ADVISER |N PRIMARY ENGLISH 

(Zambia) 

Curriculum Development Centre, Education Ser- 
vices Centre, Lusaka. 

Dulles: to evaluate the Zambian Primary Course 
English component and revise this and to develop, 
hew instructional material for lha revised course. 
Qualifications : Candidates, aged 34-50, must have 
a degree, preferably In English or a Foreign Lan- 
guage plus an MA In Applied Linguistics or t year 
post graduate TEFL qualification, experience of 
TEFL ourrlculum development at primary level and 
S minimum of 6 years relevant experience overseas, 
preferably in Africa. 

8alary: £10,562-212,542 p.a. 60 K 6 


Benefits: Salary free of UK Income lex; variable 
overseas allowance according to marital status and 
salary level; free family passages; children's educa- 
tion afowances and holiday vlsfts; free fumfahed 
accommodation; outfit allowance; medical scheme; 
baggage allowance; paid leave. 

Posts tenable from January 1961. Selection Board 
will be held in November. 


Please write briefly stating qualifications and length 
of appropriate experience, quoting relevant 
reference number, and ffUe of post for further 
details and application form to The British Council 
(Appointments), 85 Davies Street, London W1V 


ation 


Colleges oi Further Education 



'- WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL. ASSOCIATION *■ . 

' ! v ’ »; ■) LONDON DI8TRICT i. 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

serving WEA Branches, wotklhg with’ oltier 
and organising educational activities. A 
SB&iSP®' I® poti^osaiinal-- '.«• ••••■• »• 

fWr^ 10 C4.660 by iStq £7,274, 

1 aw* ? on lhe 808,9 according to age. and export-. 

(8.A.E. pteertVlroni ■ . 


-BRISTOL 

T1IB “UNIVERSITY! 


S6o|etr>. Bl 

r6 tr .LoAaiui 


rihtr parqciilar* msV,." 


[ Square, Undoi) W 

c 

1 9EZ : - 


l XB 

th 



RICHMOND COLLEGE 

i Tbe Americas lnternadonal Coltegi of London 

LECTURER IN 
. POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SSSnSne ihvnM disciplines. 1% College ba* one campus 
on Richmond Hill and another in Kensington,. . 

Applicatjons arc Invited ft» tha above post, commencing djitiM 
injBJiuary 1981. A' PhD in; Political Science preferred ,candl- 
Xtes mult pjtfecs-at least a Master’s degree and substantial 
teaching experience* /. 

Duties include teaching a- broad range of politlc al gcknc e 
courses at degree levd (With scope for a subject speclallHa) 
and counselling - international student®. Salary is competitive 
dad based on Burnham ^cturcr n scole. . 

Applicants are requested to send a full Curriculum Vitae and 
the names of two references to a . 

•' Robert E, Kuehn, Academic Dead, Richmond College, . 

- Queens Road,- Rlctunondi Surrey TW10 6JP 
Deadline for apWkatlons i'ts 24ih OcMbw, 1M0. 

_ - ... .. a..b >. JU[X \zs * **■ ---*_-. JLik-fLA ii 


SURREY 

tDUCAHON COMMITTEE, 

north EAsr sunney 

COLLEGE Of TECHNOLOGY, 
RelBBta Road, Ewail, - 
Sumy KT17 sob - - 
following 'bom Ja 


BBPftn.TS 

lo traui soma 
wet* of .tho autK 


Awards 


' UNIVERSITY OF 
PEKNSTLVANIA, US A* ' 

THOURON AWARDS 

Under the Foundation " 
of "Sir Jobs and Lady 
-Thoiiron, . appUcndons 
are invited, beforo 8lh 
November,.. 3960,- from 
candidates under 28 
years and unmarried for. 
TEN AWARDS of the 
value of approximately 
$6,900 each plus tuition 
ices and tenable from 
1st September, -2981, at 
tho postgraduate .level 
in any -recognized de- 
partment 'of study in the 
university - of Pennsyl- 
vania. .... -Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. . 

Prospective- ; . applicants 
should send- a stomped 
. f 13 Ip) and addressed 
iO® x. V* envelope to the 
Registrar (Thouron 
Awards). University of 
Glasgow,' = .Glasgow G12 
8QQ. , • 
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Overseas continued 



COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
SCHOOLS AUTHORITY CANBERRA 

Chief 

Education Officer 


Applications a>« invited front interested and suitably' 

? Mali lied persons for the above positron. Hie founding thief 
ili icaiFrm Officer, Dr I ledlry ftoJiv. has a< i noted an invitation 
to t ho Chair of Education mihe University ol Melbourne from. 


the commencement ol 3 *>B 1. 

The Australian Capital Tt-irl tor vf/LCJ.) government school 
system Is In its seventh yen ral operation, “hr AC. T. Schools 
Authority Ordinance whir h rani t* into etlcci in 1972 provides 
tor an A 1 ithonty to administer, on tichail ol the Commonweall h 
CuvernmenL pre- schools, primary schools and secondary 
schools in the Australian Capital Territory. The Authority 
menu regularly (a determine policy it consists of I -I part- 
time members, one of whom is Chairman, and the" Chief 
Fdtrrailon Officer who is elm only fill I- time member. The 
Chief Education Officer is tin • oxeruiW officer of (lie Authority 
and the ptcifevsion.nl heart of the school system. 

The ACT. government system of education is based on 
the concept of schools hems largely responsible for the 
development arid implementation of their own educational 
phllosophyandpolicles wiihinhroact guidelines laid down l*y 
the Authority aruf the resourc es made available by the 
Government. 

The Authority Is responsible for esla Wlsl ting anrl conducting 
scluwls and for ensuring that adequate provision Is being 
made for persons attending, cu seeking to attend, them. The 
system Involves teachpnena parent* In decision making H all 
levcfs. Approximately 4 2. SOU students from pre-scliool to 
Tear 12 are served by this system. There arc about 2,750 
teachors who ara employed under the Commonwealth 
Teaching Sorvlcn Act. Clerical, administrative and other 
support stall employed number about 000 . 

The Authority, and the educational community, look to ihn 
Chief Education Officer to provide educational leadership 
and to contribute actively to the development of ed ucational 
policy (or the AC.T. system. The. Chief Education Officer 
heads the professional and administrative staff of the Authority 
and Is responsible for Implemomlng live policies of tha 
Authority and for advising Hie Minister of State for Education 
on ACT. matters and for the. smooth and effective adminis- 
tration of (he system: 

The successful applicant far the position will luve 
appropriate academic, qualifications, professional training, 
administrative experience at a high leveland will he genuinely 
Interested in the particular approach to education slrnan, mo- 
ment on which Ute ACT. government school system Is 
foil tided. The successful ap plicant will be expected to take up 
the appointment as soon as can be arranged. 

The position of Chief Education Officer is a statu loiyofftro 
established under the AC.T. Schools Authority Ordinance, it 
Is not wIlhiAthe Australian Public Service although the teims 
and conditions ate similar to those prevailing (or senior 
officers ot the Australian Public Service including allowances 


provided. The salary and allowances are reviewed regularly by 
: Ci^'M ifluitLliL^^ * * bNfr d dioCominonvroaiiU 

’ Further, fnformalion ffli the petition may bo obtained from 
« h fr-£^ T,na Vv A £ T * Sc, ' 00ls Authority (Cable -At .TSA 

r " a,licd con, ! ijcru,j '' 

Chairman AC.T, Schools Authority ■. 

1 PO Box 20 CIVIC SQUARE ACT 2608 , : 

- - - AUSTRALIA . . . . 


Awards 


TlieLeverhulmeTltist 

.RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1081 

RESEARGH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

: jass ,n,lr 

ward? tanabl* lor 3 rnontte to 2 years, Mb nubjeot of enquiry ■ 

(UCJUaDO- -Lr L-. •' ‘ • 

Applicants must have .bean educalad In Iha-U.K. or other part ol 
the Comm onnei lift and tie normally resident In tha U.K. 

CWtog df(e for appllaaiimtj (Form F/2EJ, : 1st Ofioemhftr . 1080. 

' E^IT^ FELLOWSHIPS ' 

rAWsrd#- ot. ljti to iRioOO . a ynir Tor V or- 2 years lb ' phrioM ■ Whrk 

fAiisasss ^ w ^ 

K "D,;slei# lor . applies tloM (tom, p/U) s , hi DsMwbsr,' iilo.' 
cotton _ fwjhrfr Inlormslfon l-hom Th# Sepletan. 


* RfiMlNpEft; i { 

Cdpy far tiiatMAed. 
■>; advertlBemenfoln ^ 
Jhe T.tt.E.Sl . . | 
■ Bheijuld- (Jfrlve no l ' 
ilatffr tboii; 10.0,0 


General Vacancies 



' All - ad vd rtUfornonli^ airio.’ ' 
subjftpi ,tcf fte^condl jloni|, of 
■ ^.>^v|aoqept«ooe' of .-v, s 
' ' .l^ispopdrs Ltd;: v 
, ’ copies of wfiloh are ‘ 
available on request. 


As a male or female Officer with Lhe Royal Army Educational Corps, you will be 
offered more variety and responsibility than in most civilian teaching jobs. 

During your first three years, your at udents may be Corporals and Sergeants studying 
for their promotion examinations. 

Alternatively you may be teaching young Soldiers: teenagers uwny from home for 
the first time. 

To improve their self-confidence and the Army's efficiency, we send them on Outward 
Bound courses and encourage them to sit GCE, ONC and City & Guilds exams. 

Later on in your Army Career, you could serve on the academic staff at the Royal 
Military College of Science at Shrivenham or the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst: 
other appointments are in Officer Education, language training or as a training adviser. 

■ You could give career guidance and resettlement training to Officers ana Soldiers 
leaving the Army. 

You will also be given every opportunity to improve your own professional qualifi- 
cations Lip lo postgraduate level. 

A teacher and an Officer. 

Although we accept that your main interest is in education, we’ll expect you to warm 
to lhe idea of also being an Army Officer. 

After training, you will receive a commission with the same opportunities for pro- 
motion and the same levels of pay as any other Army Officer. Starting salary will be 
between £4 964 and .£7866 depending on your qualifications and experience. 

Male and female teachers. 

We’d like to hear from men and women who are aged under 30 and are medically 
fit. They will be qualified teachers or graduates or at present studying at college or 
university. « 

If you like, we can arrange for you to visit a unit near your home. Itb not a commitment 
but a chance to get a clearer picture of Army life. 

You may fust wont further Information on pay, promotion and how Lo apply. A booklet 
covering these and many other questions can be obtained by writing to Lt. Col. C.C. Baker. 
BSc,RAJ2C, Recruiting Staff, (Dept, vy> * _ ^ mm*. 


BSc, RAEC, Recruiting Staff, (Dept. 
E12), RAEC Centre, Wilton Park, 
Beatorttfield, Bucks HP92RR ’ * * ‘ 


Copy for 


Advertisemeiili 


in the T.LS. 


should arrive 


not (atet 


Army Officer 


Make sure 


weekly 

THES 


The best way to be certain of your own regular 

■ copy qf The Times Higher Education Supplemen 
is to ask your newsagent to keep a copy for you 

■ fi very week. Simply complete the coup on in this 
advertisement ana give it to your newsagent. 


Please keep. a copy of The Times Higher Educa- 

ey f 5r week until 

NAME:...- ............. ... . 

r ■* • >.* a ;;.-Y.U f , , ; , , _ 

f -f r* ^ f ^ .f ^ '• ?. * A .. ^ 

j v v. • • : ■ * •> 
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Union View 


Breaking the 
class barriers 
to education 




- *l}& f 18 ®- b* . th®. 18\vear-qtd. popula- know about, ls.lh.ut at.ihe age of 16 

_ . ' B ' large • numbers of 1 ‘children "of 

rnere is ton. a growing call for manual workers vote wirh their feet 
moft courses at university standard nnd turn their backs on the educa- 
to meet the growing needs of tinnul system. There is Just at that 
' mduStiy. commerce end -the public age no desire lo continue at school 
services. Last year at least 30 0,000 until 18 (earlier in Scotland), which 
students took part in short courses is a p re- requisite for going to uni- 
run by universities and in -most ver.sily. . 

cases these have proved’ of inestiin- The reasons for this general alti- 
able value. Even Without r stimula- tude are complex and subject to no 
tion on the part of the Govern- easy solution. Are these attitudes 
tneut and industry, the numbers engendered in the school system 
of. such, coursesantl k ihe numbers' itself? Should wo look seriously 
. students a re : likely ro rise; throw- and. not reject on doctrinal grounds 
tng TurthfeL" weight’ on a level- the concept of. sixth form colleges 
funded university system. lt is where the 16-year-olds are subject 
therefore extremely important that to different disciplines than in it 
even to meet the natural growth school J Has . the unemployment 
this resource pressure needs to bq situation changed attitudes at all ? 
eused. ‘ . These and .oilier questions need to 

However, looking at the exp^ni- be asked and answered if. ive are | 
Sion mentioned above, is merely to change this pattern of 'enfry to ( 
inking the passive view and the univeisiiy from children of munind 
question to be posed is: “Have workers. Until .we do the univer- 
tve, who huve a stoke ami an silics will always he accused of a 
interest in higher education, a hr.md of elitism and of being insti- 
duly tu encnuruge greater purtici- in lions fur the provisimi of etluca- 
pntion rate throughout the United tiun for the ciiildrun of pcufcssiqnul 
Kingdom?" .If ..we- are nf the families and the middle classes — 
belief that education is a continuing even though the universities are 
process throughout life with higher almost helpless in this particular 
S' education merely nne of the stages situation. 



Monday 


in that process, titen the answer 
must be. yes. 


It is nn good the TUC or anyone 


The carillon- in Xian's Tele graph 
Office Tower wakes me as usual at 
6 a.m. with its linkly-sweer chime 
of “The East is Red The univor. 
sicy car culls iiuncitiBlIy to take me 
to my 0830 lecture stint of three 
hours. The . smiling support group 
of six professors and research 
follows greets me' with drat and 
tea, and the audience of SO research- 
ers and industrialists is ready, pro- 
fessors in . the front row, tape 
recorder huffs in the second row 
with their micro phone wires c titling 
over the professorial shoulders. L 
risk “ Dzartg-skor-hao ”, my iiil£r- . 
preter repeats "Good morning”« we 
all sntile. 

During the next three hours it 


a copy when I arrived— it .won id 
have been so helpful. They must 
have used my lectures ns h mon'tUtV 
to sue if they re on the right 
track 1 

H Bgamia g gBB 


else passing resolutions about the I will become stifling ; tho fans ate 


Laurie Sapper 


:! A grittY'dial -his beoft'said by the 
• ' professional 11 projectionists " about 
1 the sixe of the intake into universi- 
ties over the next few years. 

In most (but not all) cases the 
forecast of the number of students 



One of rite areas that we have 


opportunities 'for children of too noisy to re 
manual workers to have, a higher the overhead p 
education when . the opportunities ably overheat t 
a, re there but the youngsters turn But conceit track 
away from those opportunities. the “ foreign, e 
These problems # can be overcome. 

At one time the view was prevalent 
among all sections of the com- rp » 
jnunity that there was no point In j[ UCSGclj 
giving women. a higher education , 

since they would get married, have After 12 days J 


too noisy to run during lectures ; 
the overhead projector will prob- 
ably overheat and shut itself off.. 
But concentration is intense .on what 
the “ foreign, expert" Jius' to. say. 


has been pretty well tied to demo- not looked at fully is that of children and any university pduca- 
traphic argument*. That Is to say students from working-class faml- t,on would be wasted (so the argu- 
rhnt since the number of 18-year- lies. More accurately. I suppose, ment went). Although thns view is 
old* will rise until the year 1982-3 we should talk about children of heard expressed there is no 

ind then fall away, so the number manual workers. Although def ini- “oubr looking at . the Increasing 
of students applying for university tions differ -from- poraon to person, {lumbers of women now. coming into 
l will follow the same pattern. Hence there does seem to be a broad higher education that a victory 
■ tbe famous “bulge" so beloved of consensus rtiat the proportion of against that kind of attitude has 
Shirley Williams and the level fund- children front manual workers' abiwist been completely won. 
foe plans of the present Govern- families narticioatino in universltv This is the situation which every 


there does seeni to be a* bioad higher eduention tltaf a victory at Unesco expense to give tnree 

consensus rtmt ^he Dl ouo?ti£ of “Awt that kind of attitude has weeks of - lectures on systems 

children front manual workers' a W been completely won. UnK 

families participating in university This Is the situation which . every r of. tp X ' t l v^rifffer^t from 

education has not changed over the progressive educationist would like The emuext is very rrpm 

past decade. What we have riot i° . J®e develop n relation to ^e usual acaxtemlc ■ P® r ®^ «' ■■ 

discovered is the reason for this. cJvildren of manual workers. We audience a mystery (no Prioi 


fag plans of the present Govern- families participating in university 
raent to ensure that universities education has not changed over the 
tunnel through that '* bulge past decade. What we have riot 

However, none of these prognos- discovered is the reason for this, 
tkstlons foresee or envisage a much Certainly, whatever criticism can 
higher participation rate amongst he made ot admissions procedure, 
the 18 vear-old population. We the universities do not discriminate 
already know that the number of on grounds of social origin and 


After 12 days here I am two-thirds 
through the mission, t well settled in 
but only now beginning to feel that 
I have the real measure of .die 
audience. I: am a small transient 
cog in China’s programme of die 
Four Modernizations, brought over 
at Unesco expense to give three 
weeks of lectures on systems 
engineering and large-system plan- 
nhie at Xian Jiaotong University. 


Friday 

Afternoon is always free nn Fri- 
day as rhe university is time-, 
tabled for political studies:- 1 .am 
excused. Gives me a chance in 
collapse, catch tip on iny dlttry and 
n Ins L letter home. Little .things 
crawl over llic pages and lend 
unusual red punctuiuion <to the 
. sentences where my wrist squashes 
them.- Surprised this mortwng to 
learn (hat the university is tp offer 
me an . appointment as an Adjunct 
Professor: wosuld I accept? So I 
have passed the exam l Anyway 1 
am enamoured of China by now 
and will enjoy rho. distant associa- 
tion, so I assent. There will be a 
liLtle ceremony before I iesiye next 
Wednesday. 

Evening is given over to wnich. 
ing the colour television .in my 
room: two chunitcJs, iransniissions 
6 to 10.30 pm. Through it !l have 
travelled all over China, got 
acquainted with classical Chinese 
opera (great fun) won i'he civil war 
several times .over on . film, 
followed a course an Fort rain, and 
resisted the blandishments .'of rho 
BdveniSements (yes I) urging me 
to buy pumns, ' carpets, industrial 
diamonds and ladies 1 shoes. 


to see develop In relation to 
children of manual workers. We 


Saturday 


women students Is ‘increasing at a therefore very little blame can be a assessed so that by extending the 
(ar more rapid rote than men laid at (he doors of the universities, base pf our intake into higher 
students, we know that mature It is ■ tVu’e. ffi’at the financial, pres- education, wc can enrich the lives 


students ire beginning to Increase su res' and ' lack of -as* [grande for 
' in numbers and it may well be that young people between and 16 and 


tbe number of males applying in the 18 does play a |Part but this is not 
next two or three years will begin the complete rensort by any menus, 
again to grow, at a higher rate than What we .do have and what we do 


Science in America • jjjjjj 

• w ^7 7,. . Sci 

Scientists and g 
thePresidential I?** 


Certainly, whatever criticism can should ask . whether structural briefing) ^ h ’” es * f f: ve advice or 

made of admissions procedure, changes are needed in our educa- £ 

e universities do not discriminate Horn.! system or a or opagenda drive [e®Jha® k . io 

l firounds of social origin and chat\gc attitudes should be blessing ns most important to 

fe blame can be a assessed so that by extending tbe modernization ... 

F the u id verGi ties, base 0 f our intake into higher Am uncomfortably aware of 
e financial pres- education we can enrich ih<? fives “foreign expert" status and the 

if asrilsrande for ■ mrt onl V of Miwvidnnli, but the com- {glCt t | Mt ,„ 0 st of my audience have 

ireen and 16 and . tmtnlty »s a whole. 110l mBt a Westerner before. I feel 

rt but this is not Tlte author is the general secretary hka an 

»rt by any mentis, ol, the . Association of University •E»“f lny : -not. Jet iUK down, 

and what we do teachers. Audience . rather impassive, , un- 

willing to ask questions. • Discover 
— ■ - 1 • ‘ that academics enjoy theoretical 

nd n under presl- major presidential candidate of what £^ 001 * 1 “^ 

Eord. _ . ■ has so far been a graas-roois anti- UK y , fee j more « 1 Iom e. Score 


not only of individuals, but the com- 
fflttnlty :*« a whole- 

The author Is tM general secretary 
ql, the . Association of University 
Teachers. , . 


bulls-eye .with' relevant problem on 


esc mg questions aoout ne extern to p 0pu fo don coutrol pinch ed from 
which it may be able to affect j j raBearc || group. Everybody's 
school curriculuni8 in the future “. nnw 


interested now. 

,!• 


the decline in R and D under presl- -major presidential candidate of what J? ^■Vool.kita i Tust like the 

de.1.5 Nixon ond Fold. has ™ far b M „ a graK-rool. .nil- moro aV fc Ln 

Science is rarely ari issue In intellectunl movement raises inter- .^jg.pye v^ch rtlevam prablem on 

preside ntial pol tries, and no one Is estmg questions about the extent to popul ^ on control pinched frpiu 

really surprised by its absense now. which it may be able to affect f research group. Everybody's 
More unusual is the fact that no school curriculums in the future". : nceieste< ) n ow. ^ • 

organization of “ Scientists . for. Science then got Carter to state • -. ••• 

Reagan , Scientists for Carter his current view of creation. "The 

or Scientists for Anderson has scientific evidence that the earth \\r s ^ j„, r 
sprung up yet. Such mobilizations was f 0 ,- nie d obout four and a half WednCSdaY • 

of scentific sunnort have been a hints*,, man a an ami «s«a» itfo .umI. uvuuwivimj 

Long session with an administrator 

wan xjre="u«?>Hi cunur ms «'•«>.■ rn nvliirliiir '• the Prpciffpnr «nid “ i during the afternoon finding out 
nnd Government Report, suggests m g ' ‘ t rilnn n « ihl^MHenra and about the organization of Xian Jmo- 
that this year “ scientists, engineers tong University (XJU). It’s rather 

•and associated nrofcssionals are 'as rolls ion work hand in hand to pio- wirh. Fib? vice-nresidents 


3 r B * : U was formed about four and a half vy r 

of scentific support have .been a billion years ago and that life devel- 
feature of other recent campaigns. _ lo r onK 

Dan Greenberg, editor of /cirnice conviudn^' ^lie^.esfirem sJm “ L durm 
milt OAUprmiifiir Restart. cimHesr* cunviucnig , me neiineni saia. l , 


Another of rhe Saturday qutlngjs to 
one of t he many historical sites 
hereabouts. Xian had its great 
days, 200 DC to AD 1000, when it was 
the capital of the newly unified 
Girina. It had a population even 
then of two million and was rhe 
start of the Silk Road to th* west, 
Marco Polo wrote a chapter on »t, 
The modern clly still uses- the ad 
700 gridiron town plan : U. works 
veil. Today We' visit Wi Tang 
aymun, B lone drive out and. 1,000 
Feet nearer the biasing sun in tho 
hills. These private drives give a 
chance to observe the village com- 
munes at close quarters. 

By the evening Xian is' like a 
-.steam bath* and* the - . Inside of the 
Opera House an oven, i am revived 
by the vice-president’s fan. He whis- 
pers translations of the songs, but 
what words (Goodbye mother ; My 
love 14 ns deep as the ocean My 

J ebrc will riot rest until Taiwan is 
oined to - the mainland). The 
Chinese orobestra (.traditional in- 
struments with a 'touch of Manto- 
vunl) is entrancing. 


■and associated professionals are as 
depressed us the rest of the pojju- 



ruiigioii wont nano in nana to pro- ,V'' ' lt C.rtuA wire.masidents 

vide important answers concerning American with FIVe vice piesiocpu 

our existence on earth. My per- vm is a kfev un^r- 

S 1 1 <l aI t!!. Si?*-? *t? 1 ' shy, meaning ' it gels perhaps 100 


latiou when they consider the three- JJJ JJ" J Rf5r degree courses. XJU 1? a key unfver- 

major presidential candidates “*** I ”° Jp ' l, ® va jj 1 ** si ty, meaning it gets perhaps 100 

However one liberal sclemists' prolresseFof crea ion^ ^ 0ne lg or^more times more resources than 

group, tho Federation of American p ocesses 01 creat on - an ordinary one— a two tier system I 

Scientists, has bad. a skirmish with Carter's response will reassure General polirical control • comes 

Reagan. It. go.l : a selection of Nobel scientists who shared the wide- from Peking, with a FaiLv Commjt- 

prize winners to sign a letter telling J ' * ’ *' ’ * *' ! 

the republican nominee they were 


Sunday 


dnredd feeling that lie believed in 
tne literal truth of the Bible. The 


"gravely disturbed" by ' a. news- President seems to have shifted 
paper report of Ill's alleged belief ground during hfs four years in 
in astrology, and fortune telling* . office,' -In October, 1976, he wrote 
Reagan replied: "let me. assure «> the Atlanta Constitution pro test- 


tee at the top of the university hier- 
archy. But the . accent is now on 
"experthess", “Redness" does, not 
colour research. Studerfts on univer- 
sity committees ?, Not likely, not 



A day of rear for the Chinese after 
th'eir six-day working week, which 
applies to university staff too. 

After supper a knock produces 
the support group. Couild they tome- 
in to discuss furore cooperation be- 
tween' our two^ departments? Of 
course (Ohol adjunct professors 
have strings attached, to them). 
What they i*ant are visiting re- 


£!«W?in°il Uf thflni y "Y'can^honMtiy 'teU have no' reason to disbelieve 
you tlmy have rieyTpfoyecI a part Genesis, chapter IlV .verae,,^ 21, 22, 

CaSo?. V havo to atako, nor £ S' S , r “JST fS dt ’ 


date Carter wrote four -years ago. 

For most university scientists, of 
course, -biblical beliefs are far Jess 


.UlVe^nntQDtl • ^ date Carter wrote four years ago. 

• r V MAre disturbing wpis : Reagan’s For most university scientists, of 

! ^ Reaean ea in for response when he was asked at a : course, biblical beliefs are far Jess 

-■ ^S^ >rid:forWhrtalffoe? noes religious fqudameritelista* conven- important than his commitment to 
. J^my Gar er ® few weeks ago whether he support their research projects. Nn 

. ■ , jn lh?’ UMiLrVZl: hpfiaved In evolution. “I have a previous President has talked so 
■ ' J[ aa , cr^dori-rirkli^ Great' many questions about it. I 1 much about rite, need, to increase 

: l!, f, iheQry^f '■ Slink recont discoveries down’ basic research and, whatever, the 
, ? s A e A g _ a JJ fht ^vears have pointed up. Ropriblicari . Party platform may say 


discoveries 


ive a previous President has talked so 
t. I 1 much about the. need, . to increase 
down ’ . basic research and, whatever . the 


• CamL.KL^ ‘ 


wdl. Rebiati’s slateinint 


gone up in real terms unner me 

Certer. administration. ■ ; i..’ 

. -What the Jpeinocrats fafl.to-.nion- 
tjon is, .that the . mai) respdhstble 
for starting thd current revfyal in 


•. ivagde and tchool' dlsiricls .bfl‘ add f fl r starting \M current, revival 

! : 13 4h f -ffllSSel ’’ W the cuiirlcb-; .,R and D m; th 6 Ja 5 t , Reptfbli 

''.■A research .^ flat e^ n A S M te foglsia'rtres have: PresWept, Terry. ' Ford. And 

l?3mnS&$i -fe /VOSS Sf SaJ’Jf SSJr* • e&fr* ”h igj£*» 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Terry Eagleton and the critical revolution 

Ck Tlie article oil 1 How tlie its author continually to a fertile can transform, splinter * ani * 
Cdtica? Revolution Started Rolling > and self-renewing zero within the undermine lus own pionounu.. 


! 

(Right-Wingers To Get Social Study 
Centre. THES September 19, 1980) 

Well gentlemen. Welcome io the 
third meeting of our research com- 
mittee. First of all could I correct 
a mistake In the minutes. It Is item 
8U/4A. Vou will see there under the 
heading 41 Recent Marxist Influenced 
Opeu University Programmes”, the 
title “ Mass Comm unicat ion and 
Society : James Bond * Reassessing ' 
The Spy Who Loved Me ", Its pro- 
gramme 14, DE .153. Everybody 
found that ? Good. Well, 1 am 
pleased to tell you that vour media 
committee has lmd another look at 
this and decided it should be down- 
graded to die Left Liberal category. 

X think that should do something 
to quieten those misinformed critics 
who characterize our general sur- 
veillance of such matters as “ reac- 
tionary Of course we need to keep 
au eye on this course: mass com- 
munication as a subject has a habit 
of drifting leftwards. 

One smell alphabetical point, sir. Tn 
minute 80/5A where we agreed on 
a Final List, shouldn't A. J. P. 
Taylor come before E. P. Thomp- 
son ? 

Quite right Dr Sewell. I biu afraid 
the secretary must have been nod- 
ding. It should read : A. J. P. 
Taylor, E, P, Thompson, P. Town- 
send and then L. Trotsky. We will 
get, that corrected immediately. 
.W*H niMt, time, tq-.turtv td, this ^orn-. 
iugV reseqrfcn application, . St is ' a 
pretty straightforward one from Dr, 
'Nicholas ■ Trumpet t of Exeter. Uni- 
.. verslty- who has . come up - with a 
nmst„ interesting project on mass 
unemp laymen L . • : . • 

Absolutely ; necessary If we are 
goin^ td tackle, the evil of inflation. 
Yea, yes., (Suite so Dr Jliks. But I 
-think: you yrili; find .that Dr Trum- 
pett has , no '. quarrel -with ‘ such 
sentiments; •: -j.; . ' < 

. Most of 'them, bring It on themselves 
‘ anyway. Plenty- of work around the 
country if they would only go. look- 
ing foe . it. . Pricing- themselves out 
of . the market. ' 

Undoubtedly - Dr Poggett. But if 1 
may go on. What Dr Trumpett is 
.proposing is a three-year investiga- 
tion into the social and 1 domestic 
advantages of mass unemployment. 

Will he he tackling social security 
scroungers? Big cars parked out- 
|ide council houses:? Holidays in 

Not exactly Professor Bunting.- But 
then you -will remember we; - sire 
already, sponsoring: a projection 
those ; lines,. by Dr Spinely at- bur- 
ham— $ two-year in-depth investi- 
gation into . new ways df tacklin 


Critical Revolution Started Rolling' and self-renewing zero within the 
l»y Terry Eagleton (THES, Septem- freeplay of the text, 
her 19) seems to reveal its writer. Eagleton's language, on the con- 
as a helpless prisoner of the cate- trary, betrays throughout an nnpii- 
gory of ‘ literariness ' he proposes cit - substitution of negotiation ror 
to 4 take apart*. How otherwise terror: What could be more 

can one account for his abject capi- cautious and conservative, for 
tulation to the “ obvious” pro- instance, than his use of inverted 
prieties of discourse, his puerile commas : 

enslavement to the hierarchical “Marxist structuralism " . . • also 

orders of the sentence and para- promised to deliver a . . . snphis- 

graph ? What is accomplished by ticated account of die relations 

remaining, as he flagrantly docs, between “literature” and “ ideo- 

wkliin the herbaceous borders of logy". 

“exposition", with their sinister , . . literary texts reveal an “un- 
guard-dog, “history"? There are, conscious" which continually dis- 

perhaps, moments when the so- rupis their “ repressive ” systems 

called Eagleton produces something of meaning. 


nieius . 

The suspicion that “ 'Eu glut nit 


Teaching 

in Iraq 

Sir.— t noted with inters, 
article on the unfortunate^!! 
ence of Dr Denis McEoJ ?! 
University In Morocco Si 
Sept ember 12). M 

.1 mu glad to see that d» T{t 
is prepared to expose thSt'S 
states who think that -the* Jj 
have as thev wklt .1 
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instance, than his use of inverted evaluation is expressed in the words is prepared to expose ihJL'S v „ 

commas: ‘thin and undeveloped \ We way states who think that ‘thevrJlf 

“ Marxist structuralism "... also note that this phrase is al. ea Jy in- have as they wish wlu,"^ ' 

promised to deliver a . . . sopliis- herently a victim of the tclcnlugiL.il British expatriates who , 

beared account of die relations fallacy. Bui when we .find it countries through private! S F 

between " literature " and “ ideo- attached explicitly to feminist cri- I woi ked_ from February m. ■ 


called Eagleton produces something of meaning, 
resembling a subversive strategy. This questionin 


Ubl HEVII pwil W HIIU " m . I 

logy** t-ic-ism, we are confronted by more 

. . . literary texts reveal an “ un- disturbing implications of a crudely 
conscious" which continually dis- sexist polemic. Can Eagleton be 
rupis their “ repressive " systems this 'Edwardian voluptuary, con- 


I worked from FebruaiTwS 
February 1980 at Basrah SSI 
Iraq, and my experieJ* 


demning women to a pin-up stereo- (I) The Iraqi Education Au 
of nouns and type of buxonuiess ? Is be really deliberately delayed my p: 


symptom of cultural production, and ]em. As 
at the next ‘in a fraught relation* is grant r 


to ic I - How stimulating is the her 
meneutlcal violence of ascribing du 
entire articulation of Cambridge 
school critical theory and practice 
to Leavis, and ignoring the work ol 
Richards and Empson I One can no 


is grammar 
above all. 


iiiijr la out cit nut iiic i/i uu- '■■d; — i , - , . - < _ . e.... _ - , j « 

Nietzsche pointed out, it and— most signficantly— 1 richness aftc approval urn renM 
ar itself that imprisons us • ami rigour* .... what better eyi- Baghdad, invented all sons of 
, it is the function words deuce could there be of collusion nutations so that I only 


i , uWm in January of modernizing oui-of-dale plant, the through national certificates and I • • 

f.irt. ifuftn-e the report low quality of industrial manage- diplomas lo professional qualifier- 1” -. 

on committee, should meiu, the Luddism q£ some trade .nons has become clogged up. I .;. 

fl f the ' ren gJneering what the unions, the domination of Britain s The simplest remedy might there- 

j. have doi ne to J higher edu- economy by finuncinl rather than fore appear to be the wholesale 

f Robbins reporrwa b rfjd in dustria! interests. So some peonle adoption of a European pattern of |||§§g 

[. J*! 10 " services— in other words, argue that the supply and quality schools of engineering, analogous 

r few beginning for the or engineers are only comparatively ro medical schools, which estab- V&gm 

I marked ■ new g nn^ direc . minor factors in this cocktail of de- Jished the training of professional |||gj 

EWucauon of enp s, Pm .Id cllne. while others argue thHt any engineers unambiguously in the 


Education of engi . whjch col|]d c |i ne| w hile others argue that any engineers unambiguously in the 

t die imp ; sienlficantly by shortcomings here are a symptom orbit of higher education. The crea- « D nSnrfArH 

-• if S-(?D 3ncc or rejection of its as much as a cause of decline. tion of fully fledged engineering QeOFgC RciinSlOrU 

™ It is the economists who have schools, n piece of essentially ^ & 

ha»ed»n 1,113 ■ r gone ■ furthest in this anti-Finniston scientifically-inspired engineering 

the iiqw:| So far this has’ not happened al- a „ aI y sis , They point out that an departments, enuid then at a stroke , , , ig8Q and Aug 

examination . of both the relat ve overcome the Increasingly a. thrmc J American males bi 

pav^ot engineer, .nd of ho„ th., f « 1 Jg ^ g ? 'were paired 


Union protection 


the APT is delighted by this turn Oil Calcutta! 
of events, and this can bring no j am milc h 


Sir, — Natural modesty will not pleasure to anyone concerned symbolic and 

permit me to accept comparison ®hout the need for unity in the ail eveil t here 

with Berkeley, whose perception face oE cuta * second week i 

of some of the problems oE china . Thirdly. I am interested, to see * *- **«■—-- 


W* « J • • 1 decessors. The end of the Viet Nora 

* lVIlff 111 IQ Tfl0tlT war the Carter election, and the rise 

iTllftU 113 1 of John Anderson are al! in some 

senses attributable to the results of 

, 1 j ,he pr0,est of tlle 19eas ' 

StUUCniS U£iY Their is also n growing real ixai ion 

** ihnt refuBal to register is a silent 

( , protest, while the alternative nf 

4La ClVTldPS registration under protest is a pub- 

tSBC ijIAlx't'iJ lie protest for which there are. as 

yet, few penalties. That alternative 
appeals io the pragmatic rather than 
’ 'he ret'olutionary nature ‘of this 
•“=• V! generalion. One can register under 
^ * protest rather than refuse tn dn so 
W ■ • arui penalty involved 

W because after ail this Is only a regis- 

,rulion HntI not l * ie d» - aft. The time 
tQ re f usc tn participate is when the 
government proceeds to the second 
• . step nf instituting the draft. 

The penalties for refusing to 
' register are up to five years in 
JaLTi'- prison and $10,000 fine. This sug- 
!'y •’ Bests that the matter is not so casudl 

or hinocent as the administration 
claims. However, faced with those 
: y- penalties, even though Congress has 

nut •• yet appropriated • . money to 
m wBSmL prosecute offenders, most eligible 

IL'M! • students- did register and did so 
MM relatively quietly. Ironically, as the 
i';M ! college degree has become- less 
. J B valuable in the immediate sense, 

there is more fear of losing it$ 
advantages as tlie result of an 
1? amcfnrn arrest record. “What happens if 1 
IXaiilalLJlu am caught?” is a much more com- 
pelling question thnn it was for this 
generation's older brothers on the 
; 1, 1980 and August barricades In the 1960's. There is 
American males born more to be lost' by the college 
1961 were required to generation now, or so it seems, 
local nest offices and Thus, alt hough there wore strong 
raft registration form, opinions Individually held, these 
rau rcKiiM ha ve not. yet been expressed in 

® was justified by the action. 

1UrC i.° f mi V « U i?Mds Two Questions must finally badger 
et the build-up nped. |he t h ol| ghtf u i person beyond that 


of some of the problems oE citing Thirdly I am interested to see 

the ** real world " «« Bwlflpmr.. that Mr Henry writes as chairman i0 ve, is to puu on iveiHicoii lyimn a 

l “ h A' of Birmingham Liaison Commlttea. revue Oh Calcutta ! 
against reason was rather more It woldd Save been more approprl- The Arts Tlieatre is no ordinary 
reliable than that of your corres- a te for him to write as a private theatre, but is an educational and 

poudenc Tony Henry (THES, member, since so far as T am aware cultural trust. Its trustees include, 

October 3). In place of Dr John- t i, e c i ose d shop i s not NatEhe policy 

sons stone, Mr Henry substitutes in Birmingham, 
the srsflt beuerits winch I and Finally if Mr Hiinry needs un 

others have gained from Nntfhe’s assurance that I will not apply for 

protection over the years. This ® ? e L, J! n ' member oE 

doe® nothing to <* refute” the Natflla l am lTanPv to Siva it Of 

arguments in my letter. I am l 


standards 


cauonai ana j,, w i,i c i t j taught were very ux .i ne j at two levels. First, the plea, free enterprise. So what confidence, required by a Europe; 

There was no staff coiflnxra ne .half-stated half-assumed, by rinni- pinniston's critics argue, can there (or of forcing other t 

’ ^iion that engineering must be given be that industry will recognize their to accept meekly a 
tS# 'riceptlonal priority because of its 11 need-” in the future ? reallocation or resi 

r music, nua often one had to teach- in fbj unique relevance to the decline. This anti-Finn iscon analysis can be engineering) was small, 

□n Hie board ,- unms w it[ t n o oir-coiiditioning^ ! aid so the hope for revival, of carr | e d too far, although it does 

i. number or t | ie aweB t dripping , off one’s ' Bdrish manufacturing industry must ] mve the .value of debunking con- 

£ed ri» (8) Textbooks were often in w ^’te’dlsdittea' and: debated lh depth. ve nrional wisdom. Perhaps because Blind faith 32 

n i r j npy 11 supply and. (British publisher* tl” Secondly, the detailed rtcommenda- economists of all social scientists 

tr T r ■ v note) a copy would be mken UJi lmru for change made in the report wou t d stan d to lose if the resources ; . C |,lf||f a ] hlocl 


" eCd n:- tJalitv TsuS^rd t 0 ^ ^coT^eTUToZZ^ prescribed by rlie Defence D e P art ' ^ w^TS'hSHo 

mand Eveni? Finest on is right ^th’the established interests of the ment at a time when the President right of any individual in a W 

; Slid industry.. “ needs !* more and engineering institutions and with wanred a show of strength In the «cy to dissent from an action of 

■ better engineers If it is to function the conservatism of enpneermg Pe , sian G ulf. 5 “ •? US. » ^Rive «S 111? al^an^ 

‘ , at maximum macro-economic effi- educators. Secondly, it had to i ec °? r Th constitutionality of the “ accent tho crimlnai or^ ciS 

j ciency, the hundreds of and " JV WenuadlS relation, contested by P- ^enS^of his d^enL These ‘ a ro 

' » B !ndus^y ' p do noT recognize ih£ Jhe Gover.mfent m make the very ponetus of the Equal Rights Amend- Rm j. ■ 

-; need through dip mechanisms of heavv extra public investment me nr, will now have ro be settled ilgted Ijjjrln the Middle East for 


free enterprise. So what confidence, required by a European solution b h Supreme Court. In the mean- re ^stratiotr may oe iirs^ 

SmS-- 

* uu,.n h. SnSSSel was small. camuuses. The fact that it is the idea that using force In the 


witli the Greek 


poltits o li tth era 'area Kwi rt<j nt ia °E more general interest for the other events 
fustltutlnhs evidence it gives of the cynic isrtt Tynan's ri 

a.. h . w.Jl (sad in one so young) which marks believe that 


rampek our all^Unce: bu Na® lf d *?“ e SQ t ^ ung 7 ^.ich marks 

in not- Ann nf rfiam .t i, a „! V* nls opinion of the place and force oy.Hiusu wno woum mnam u. 
cfoubt : that membersinn of NatfKd oE conscience. If his view is typical cannot be said to have any. overall 
or somft similar Oraaiifzation in oE the " Le£t Fascist" tendency, in artistic purpose, as Tynan himself 
my ^bSt fitttrSatt ' ^Sutl am moS Natfhe, it reinforces my . fears of admitted One newspaper critic 
hesitant than-Mr Henty in. wisliing * e wplewnew pE /conscience soifl-oflt that it “negated women 
to impose mv ideas of whaf Is aaod cla,,8es ■ If he wishes to speak to man's idea of a dirty story”, 
sense upon otW °V R00d . and act in his colleagues' interests, while others have called it a “des- 
Secondly, as to’ the realities of l ie ^ ht to , 8 ive them more , credit *• 

trade - unionism to whclt I am hem* able to judge where that 
supposed to .be blind:, does Mr jntorest liee. 


as recut to favour engineer- 
tends to slide over .the com- 
of the modern labour market, 
s professional, trade union, 

I. 1 .• Inf* 


Blind faith against 
cultural blockage 


believe that would^e admitted even ^Censorship The last of for a com- 

by.bliose who would defend it. It jjf^ both personal and hr agreement with rfn> report’s these in particular, could be signlfl- by- includin 

cannot be said to have any. overall Titdicngive of tlie 0 LJ5B: detailed - recommendation', nor candy modified by a substantial re- tions vHtlun 

ni.fioH/. mi iMiftsA. nfl Tvllail Illlt1»>1f i.i.. !. .U. » wwu.u.«.u»u W .., in n>- Iniir.iiMl 


camuuses The fact that it is the idea mat using torce in tno 
camp burstina out in Middle East is the problem, and. the . 

— smou! dering ond not bursjn 8^;’ n i dea that, not using force in the 
flames provides an interesting Middle E ^ M ls t | le -problem.” In 
mirror of aspects of the character ca i|j n g for registration President 
of this generation of college stu- Carter is testing the middle ground. 

dents. ' The second question has to do 

' It is a truism that each genera- yyj^ the role of principles or of 

tion has its calling cards. For the seif -interest in the execution of our 
se “ le current generation these cards have foreign policy. Some argue that we 
omi&e ■ ..l three- should cfesist from a foreign .policy 


Henry really : believe tit at Ndtfhe’s Yours faithfully, 
cause among: its friends and nieiri. PHILIP H. WALKUNG, 
bers Will be aided by fhe posslbiHty Faculty of Education, 


Plight to give them more , credit picable debasement of the language 
being able to judge where that of sex” (Ian Robinson, in The Sur- 
trest lies. . vival of English). Some oE us, hav- 


of compulsion ? 


liig studied the toxt, would regard it 
as belonging to that kind of . com- 
mercial degradation oF' woman, mid 
dehumanization of sox, which is con* 
demned by the: Williams report. It 
hgve worked as' Course tutors In the I : indeed c o>nlca1 
regions for years without pay, P) I0 * r ?! al l tbo WIIHania rcporl 


Imagine that City of Birmingham Polytechnic. 


Otf Daymen ts ’ • heve worked as' Course tutors In the ^inoiiea comtrai iounx 

^v payoienfs ; regions for years without uav ciialr, ?’ an Williams report 

Sir,-*-Your report " Doubling Ban mainly because we have seen teach- bim$elf is a trustee of tlto Arts 
Causes Dismay at- OU ”, (THES t ing at grassroots level as an Theatre. He said ln : his report that 
October 3) does not represent the essential part of course nialnten- J?. P. l,t J? ie sexual act on- the stage 
diversity of opinion within the 01J. ance work. . “Immediately introduces a pre- 

concerning '.part-time teaching Council’s decision should end the sumption that .the motives rt) longer 
withui the OU system by' central present confused position, in' which * 1 3 lva art *stic pretensions. If 
academics,. nor the diversity of the some central, academics persuade th ® ,? ll 9 w were : to be put *op tn a 
circumstances in which 'OU staff ; as their regional! masters to pay them public house, the publican would he 
a whole (including others besides ‘because their , participation is prosecuted and lined. • — 
academics) teacji as part-timers. " essential and . others work un-, ! : It seems, tp me •• that Serious 

Thlfi 1 IdQ tnamKot'r /iP HTT einff • feailrl ’ • Oui. .t-L^ -._:n ’ * — 1 1, J — 


So In the end U . had to settle nt 86n eiation these cards have 

2h n“, .0 do with the. three 


^ TssMisK rtssy ass z^lg*** 

i f fi F.®P | ‘e *»ii -bo«f persuasivd and sue- clear proof of. this. Yet their m help P J Q . within 5ie le«e campuses. More people now 


*i£ e P te i or rejected. So, H seems THES. who are three-quarteis con- i* bi eTO queBtion through military might. 

S|ggr ie w m ^ aapect tsiA « sra ^ 

■ ■ emglnee; ring are ieit w spnarntas nrofesslonal engineers, reluctance of the American peo 


| ; ; Anti -Finaii st<Wi analysis 
,:te econopiists 


easy feeling chat it is precisely in 
the remaining quarter, that nexus 
of power and culture, that the germ 


by including engineering applica- much more to do jviin me. based on moral arguments and deal 

tions within a basic three (B Eng) button suit than the beards and Qn ] y f rom ou j. perceived economic 
or four-year course (M Eng) goes sandals- of the 1960’s. There la a an< j geographic aelMnterest. Pi-o- 
some way towards a more European considerable swing to the right on p on ents of mis virnv suggeia mat if 
pattern by placing a heavier . t of much 0 f a dult America, wa had economic rather than moral, 
responsibility on higher education 1 . , , reflected qh col- arguments for our g' 

to help produce a practical ana row *» » y Vietnam, we would never-- have 

engineer! but does so - within the lege campuses. More P' eople now dfifoliate< p and impoverished thn 

ovSali framework of retention of Hw 1 PhJf the oroblems fsc- country. This point of view would 

the British pattern, of industry- Nam believe hat the problem? tac lflad rother VJnC orafQitably i to the 

Institution-university coHeboratlon. Ing ™ t, ° n Jf™. ^ Mlvea argument of a preemptive Strike in 

Alttotwh it U possible tn question through military might. , ^ Middle goat to protect our 

the three streams into which Flnnis- The post-Viet Nam syndrome— the economic ©11 interests. With this 
ton separates professional engineers, reluctance of the American people point of view,, most American aca- 
this seems a reasonable compromise to conduct their foreign policy by demies student* or ' faculty wdula 
in educational terms and perhaps military intervention— Is largely be acutely uncomfortably. . . ». 


disrase’ mav still lurk the only available . one in the light over. There is a large group of stu- Thfi queation 0 fth e place of prln- 
&f the existing, cqnoteHation of dgnti M M cunj^wto^ cipieS ratiier : rf.an econt^lc jntOfMt 


rinni mT S««f In J& profession. f port the draft, registered without ^ „ urge „ t an 

S The difficulty with Finniston is protest, and expe« to go • to We may be , fe j„ t 

ihSFr innraxt^flno ot be imorad ft that ir is really about two separate war in the- Persian Gulf or ^ de{ence ^ oul - 
their context cannot ue ignorea. i n v»mha mine Imoort- pUewhere (even if »t. . » _not t 


Search assistants and . edministra- about tli^ essentiality of members humiliation of men and ' women is 
in whose , tqrms of .service no of . course maintenance, teams teach- presented with the full approval' arid 
lug function is defined 5 add ing their owtl courses and rqtds sudi prestige of a university tlieatre. Otto 

khoutd sorely bft paid for psfrtf Dorics within . academic :» terms and 

time teaching,. . .• S; : ,ir.- j cbndtions of. service: 

. ! Opinion' ampng . aciedortild : ; abiu^..;. Yours fatthitflWv; r> ; - , ; ; 

Jbeiqg paid for .pftrtrtfhje teaching. BrDW.STOMEl 1 • •*■., . ' , :• 

Myself " included, Tlie Op erf 


. ntfirally.; ; ffe . dfd ! once' .a 

railference dn studMjt democracy 
fife; uhfversTtibs. jieid: ,gt Sheffi , 
Polytechnic in J9G8; but ye're satis 
hm !he!. did; »d' In -order to 
iofOr nation 
oi hia' ayfi 


eeepis.an 


a depth, is pnl 


““ — - 5 , J t L n1l , Cipies railioi; Binil Bbvnwnut. 

port the draft, registered without. ^ more ur g ent and more difficult, 
protest, and expert to go ■ to We m be fainthearted evert' in 
war in the Persian Gull or tbe defence erf our democracy if- WO 

elsevfhere ( flV ^ Jnt he) believe that the enemy Is just as 

yet clear who the enemy wui oej. . . ^ as WB arfl . or wo are just 
This support ls neither vocal nor Jj* wong as . he. Too many democ- 
strident and It comes from * cr0 f** ra cies have perished under the on- 
section of student without an ex- s i au ght. of an • invader wbose techr 
pected socio-ecahomic commonauty. n i ca ) and organizing . ability com* 
The arguments of those opposed- mended the admiration >f a PfQP« 
■to registration fltH Into several cate- brought up, 

Tories Few are saying that they organizing skills. With qur, vogue 

gqneff. f ew . » j b C fa lust a -SV«V 


r ^a ertoinee^lLa 0 ^ ' 03 1 S0Ble 3 fb Preform ; sfantlal cultural blockages in British ^Vpracfess becausc the government of Ufa, a way of living P , ^ 9 ® n ^ 

l .t BlUte app 'mGre^radualist The society, thedistrust of “trade ’’the *^ r ong, either in its foreign or and in comparative peace with the 

^ '■ft, ,,! b • " ! B®eM.s dislike of getting one's hands dlrty- military policy. Morel . convictions 'world and one another, we may 

we, of.’ course, some who Fin ms ton 6 2 th ° If the report falls to make much about . ry wa ^. a „ however blessedly soon begin to wonder ivheither^u 

- % f5rst stage "in, theargu- ; have impact oi? Sis blockage die com- Su^^ieniinBfew- whorefuse can stand the strain of. modem 

^^ftrjlnstead aibout horns of this dilcmm^ ^e jreport . ^ can hardly be blamed. After reaiater because they refuse to times, which as our prophets, 

' •I society, ;tjiq- : Vxplo-;. argues fo^efuliy for What amount , ^!“g d Slng Briflsh’ society Was not 'Sk up lHs a matter of con- tire of telling us,- wa miK^.fnore 

' >2 a etvlpe . iqdtistrV, ahd the- tp a revolution in the place engl- S temis-of reference. ara now ioined by a ■ dlEfliult thhn arty other .times; y ; 

r ^ power of . Asia, nBering oCcupi^ ^ Jlmldlv makes' Nevertheless the suspicion re- grou ? who did register but To -dflte democracy looks jfess 

•'=1. $M?V ** the -ml .reason FoKihe fn Jer.’ JrdtSt. For mbst tri! . these jt?f fi c Jent/ than dictatorship. Thus 

regarded ^ as u”- hSvtaJSS ' 1{ > w status of engineering, land. all studenl J vrfth strong desires to ws must have a better answer to 

$ ^w^tiafrS^WS -^v*^**~ ■« ■«* a h i 

ifS both Sides pt fodiiitS , existing . natterti> of • englnearihg gJJjJy ot engineering eduration 

IS ■^9Wt^L£B3^\’S^ 


: . too coma, oe regarueu « , a _ d economic ills that 

Plltlcql not - Very mupfejs wrang^wiro the «, from this, rests hardly at all In 

0 *V oa ^ . mdbStW. /existing . FJttefnj o£ .: 6 gIne quality of engineering eduration 

j accent the . Finals- eduction, After all. • = \ , but re fi e cts the prejudices of the 

tjf : SimHariv r the • Secoftd f Of course, it.ia easy to argup on .wajgj-Oy of non.euglaeer8. If this is 

W-iJSL 0 * *b?; argument Is benerally paper that a clean break with, the Wonwwnn cfe0te 

past must- lie made, arid that a SSiflS-’pSwe ^nd social scieftti§ts 

-I ffl y i r ^^ wadp unions We very , European,, OPproach to - the -WW: among arts graduate? an aware- 

ttort of tion ■ (formation, as Finniston - puts u * » sympatliy -for bngineei^ 


farpuhm 


ft^:i»aUd^:fc.gibdat; itself, (or. 1 dngineara ,orga 

mudt-r' hallbwdd • P^ t t,n ? 


sd. '.'ClearjyM.be This heHe« |s fiddly 

;terq attordipg to £ s h B red as the growth of the EducA- 

Sn -Jor Capability. 

1<iplr« nrai-riral 
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